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No.  101.    Tuesday,  April  25,  1780. 
to  the  author  of  the  mirror. 

Sir, 
In  books,  whether  moral  or  amusing, 
there  are  no  passages  more  captivating 
both  to  the  writer  and  the  reader,  than 
those  delicate  strokes  of  sentimental  mo- 
rality, which  refer  our  actions  to  the  de- 
termination of  feeling.  In  these  the  poet, 
the  novel-writer,  and  the  essayist,  have 
always  delighted  j  you  are  not,  therefore, 
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singular,  for  having  dedicated  so  much 
of  the  Mirror  to  sentiment  and  sensibi- 
lity. I  imagine,  however,  Sir,  there  is 
much  danger  in  pushing  these  qualities 
too  far ;  the  rules  of  our  conduct  should 
be  founded  on  a  basis  more  solid,  if  they 
are  to  guide  us  through  the  various  situ- 
ations of  life  j  but  the  young  enthusiast 
of  sentiment  and  feeling  is  apt  to  despise 
those  lessons  of  vulgar  virtue  and  pru- 
dence, which  would  confine  the  move- 
ments of  a  soul  formed  to  regulate  itself 
by  finer  impulses.  I  speak  from  expe- 
rience, Mr  Mirror;  with  what  justice 
you  shall  judge,  when  you  have  heard 
the  little  family-history  I  am  going  to  re- 
late. 

My  niece,  Emilia  — -. ,  was  left  to 

my  care  by  a  brother  whom  I  dearly 
loved,  when  she  was  a  girl  of  about  ten 
years  old.  The  beauty  of  her  counte- 
nance, and  the  elegance  of  her  figure, 
had  already  attracted  universal  notice  j  as 
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her  mind  opened,  it  was  found  not  less 
worthy  of  admiration.  To  the  sweetest 
natural  disposition,  she  united  uncommon 
powers  both  of  genius  and  of  understand- 
ing :  these  I  spared  no  pains  to  cultivate 
and  improve ;  and  I  think  I  so  far  suc- 
ceeded, that,  in  her  eighteenth  year, 
Emilia  was  inferior  to  few  women  of  her 
age,  either  in  personal  attractions,  or  in 
accomplishments  of  the  mind.  My  fond 
hopes  (for  she  was  a  daughter  to  me,  Mr 
Mirror)  looked  now  for  the  reward  of  my 
labour,  and  I  pictured  her  future  life  as 
full  of  happiness  as  of  virtue. 

One  feature  of  her  mind  was  strongly 
predominant  j  a  certain  delicacy  and  fine- 
ness of  feeling  which  she  had  inherited 
from  Nature,  and  which  her  earliest  read- 
ing had  tended  to  encourage  and  increase. 
To  this  standard  she  was  apt  to  bring 
both  her  own  actions  and  the  actions  of 
others;  and  allowed  more  to  its  effects, 
both  in  praise  and  blame,  than  was  con- 
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sistent  with  either  justice  or  expediency. 
I  sometimes  endeavoured  gently  to  com* 
bat  these  notions.  She  was  not  always 
logical,  but  she  was  always  eloquent  in 
their  defence ;  and  I  found  her  more  con- 
firmed on  their  side,  the  more  I  obliged 
her  to  be  their  advocate.  I  preferred, 
therefore,  being  silent  on  the  subject, 
trusting  that  a  little  more  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  would  necessarily 
weaken  their  influence. 

At  her  age,  and  with  her  feelings,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  friend :  Emilia 
had  found  one   at  a  very  early  period. 

Harriet  S was   the   daughter  of  a 

neighbour  of  my  brother's,  a  few  years 
older  than  my  niece.  Several  branches 
of  their  education  the  two  young  ladies 
had  received  together ;  in  these  the  supe- 
riority lay  much  on  the  side  of  Emilia. 
Harriet  was  nowise  remarkable  for  fine- 
ness of  genius  or  quickness  of  parts ;  but 
though  her  acquirements  were  moderate, 
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she  knew  how  to  manage  them  to  advan- 
tage ;  and  there  was  often  a  certain 
avowal  of  her  inferiority,  which  concilia- 
ted affection  the  more,  as  it  did  not  claim 
admiration.  Her  manners  were  soft  and 
winning,  like  those  of  Emilia;  her  senti- 
ments as  delicate  and  exalted ;  there 
seemed,  however,  less  of  nature  in  both. 

Emilia's  attachment  to  this  young  lady  I 
found  every  day  increase,  till,  at  last*  it 
so  totally  engrossed  her  as  rather  to  dis- 
please me.  When  together,  their  atten- 
tion was  confined  almost  entirely  to  each 
other ;  or  what  politeness  forced  them  to 
bestow  upon  others,  they  considered  as  a 
tax  which  it  was  fair  to  elude  as  much  as 
possible.  The  world,  a  term  which  they 
applied  indiscriminately  to  almost  every 
one  but  themselves,  they  seemed  to  feel 
as  much  pride  as  happiness  in  being  se- 
cluded from;  and  its  laws  of  prudence 
and  propriety,  they  held  the  invention  of 
cold  and  selfish  minds,  insensible  of  the 
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delights  of  feeling,  of  sentiment,  and  of 
friendship.  These  ideas  were,  I  believe, 
much  strengthened  by  a  correspondence 
that  occupied  most  of  the  hours  (not  ma- 
ny indeed)  in  which  they  were  separated. 
Against  this  I  ventured  to  remonstrate  in 
a  jocular  manner,  with  Emilia ;  she  an- 
swered me  in  a  strain  so  serious,  as  con- 
vinced me  of  the  danger  of  so  romantic 
an  attachment.  Our  discourse  on  the 
subject  grew  insensibly  warm :  Emilia  at 
last  burst  into  tears ;  and  I  apologized 
for  having,  I  knew  not  how,  offended  her. 
From  that  day  forth,  though  I  continued 
her  adviser,  I  found  I  had  ceased  to  be 
her  friend. 

That  office  was  now  Harriet's  alone; 
the  tie  only  wanted  some  difficulty  to  ri- 
vet it  closer,  some  secret  to  be  entrusted 
with,  some  distress  to  alleviate.  Of  this 
an  opportunity  soon  after  presented  itself. 
Harriet  became  enamoured  of  a  young 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mario w,  an 
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officer  of  dragoons,  who  had  come  to  the 
country  on  a  visit  to  her  brother,  with 
whom  he  had  been  acquainted  at  college. 
As  she  inherited  several  thousand  pounds, 
independent  of  her  expectations  from  her 
father,  such  a  match  was  a  very  favour- 
able one  for  a  young  man,  who  possessed 
no  revenue  but  his  commission.  But,  for 
that  very  reason,  the  consent  of  the  young 
lady's  relations  was  not  to  be  looked  for. 
After  some  time,  therefore,  of  secret  and 
ardent  attachment,  of  which  my  niece 
was  the  confident,  the  young  folks  mar- 
ried without  it,  and  trusted  to  the  com- 
mon relentings  of  parental  affection,  to 
forgive  a  fault  which  could  not  be  reme- 
died. But  the  father  of  Harriet  remain- 
ed quite  inexorable :  nor  was  his  resent- 
ment softened  even  by  her  husband's  lea- 
ving the  army ;  a  step  which,  it  was  ho- 
ped, might  have  mitigated  his  anger,  as 
he  had  often  declared  it  principally  to 
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arise  from  his  daughter's  marrying  a  sol- 
dier. 

After  some  fruitless  attempts  to  rein- 
state themselves  in  the  old  gentleman's 
affections,  they  took  up  their  residence 
in  a  provincial  town,  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  kingdom ;  where,  as  Harriet  descri- 
bed their  situation  to  Emilia,  they  found 
every  wish  gratified  in  the  increasing  ten- 
derness of  one  another.  Emilia,  soon  af- 
ter, went  to  see  them  in  their  new  abode : 
her  description  of  their  happiness,  on  her 
return,  was  warm  to  a  degree  of  rapture. 
Her  visit  was  repeated  on  occasion  of 
Harriet's  lying-in  of  her  first  child.  This 
incident  was  a  new  source  of  delight  to 
Emilia's  friends,  and  of  pleasure  to  her 
in  their  society.  Harriet,  whose  reco- 
very was  slow,  easily  prevailed  on  her  to 
stay  till  it  was  completed.  She  became 
a  member  of  the  family,  and  it  was  not 
without  much  regret,  on  both  sides,  that 

she  left,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  a  house 
n 
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from  which,  as  she  told  me,  the  world  was 
secluded,  where  sentiment  regulated  the 
conduct,  and  happiness  rewarded  it.  All 
this  while  I  was  not  without  alarm,  and 
could  not  conceal  my  uneasiness  from 
Emilia;  I  represented  the  situation  in 
which  her  friend  stood,  whom  prudent 
people  must  consider  as  having,  at  least, 
made  a  bold  step,  if  not  a  blameable  one. 
I  was  answered  rather  angrily,  by  a  warm 
remonstrance  against  the  inhumanity  of 
parents,  the  unfeelingness  of  age,  and  the 
injustice  of  the  world. 

That  happiness,  which  my  niece  had 
described  as  the  inmate  of  Harriet's  fa- 
mily, was  not  of  long  duration.  Her 
husband,  tired  of  the  inactive  scene  into 
which  his  marriage  had  cast  him,  grew 
first  discontented  at  home,  and  then  sought 
for  that  pleasure  abroad  which  his  own 
house  could  not  afford  him.  His  wife 
felt  this  change  warmly,  and  could  not 
restrain  herself  from  expressing  her  feel- 
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ings.  Her  complaints  grew  into  reproach- 
es, and  rivetted  her  husband's  dislike  to 
her  society,  and  his  relish  for  the  society 
of  others.  Emilia  was,  as  usual,  the  con- 
fident of  her  friend's  distress ;  it  was  now 
increased  to  a  lingering  illness,  which  had 
succeeded  the  birth  of  a  second  girl.  Af- 
ter informing  me  of  those  disagreeable 
circumstances  in  which  her  Harriet  was 
situated,  Emilia  told  me  she  had  formed 
the  resolution  of  participating,  at  least,  if 
she  could  not  alleviate,  her  friend's  dis- 
tress, by  going  directly  to  reside  in  her 
house.  Though  I  had  now  lost  the  af- 
fections of  my  niece,  she  had  not  yet  for- 
ced me  into  indifference  for  her.  Against 
this  proposal  I  remonstrated  in  the  strong- 
est manner.  You  will  easily  guess  my 
arguments;  but  Emilia  would  not  allow 
them  any  force.  In  vain  I  urged  the  ties 
of  duty,  of  prudence,  and  of  character. 
They  only  produced  an  eulogium  on  ge- 
nerosity, on  friendship,  and  on  sentiment. 
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I  could  not  so  far  command  my  temper 
as  to  forbear  some  observations,  which 
my  niece  interpreted  into  reflections  up- 
on her  Harriet.  She  grew  warm  on  the 
subject;  my  affection  for  her  would  not 
suffer  me  to  be  cool.  At  last,  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  her  friendship,  she  told  me  I 
had  cancelled  every  bond  of  relationship 
between  us ;  that  she  would  instantly  leave 
my  house,  and  return  to  it  no  more.  She 
left  it  accordingly,  and  set  out  for  Har- 
riet's that  very  evening. 

There,  as  I  learned,  she  found  that  la- 
dy in  a  situation  truly  deplorable;  her 
health  declined,  her  husband  cruel,  and 
the  fortune  she  had  brought  him  wasted 
among  his  companions  at  the  tavern,  and 
the  gaming-table.  The  last  calamity  the 
fortune  of  Emilia  enabled  her  to  relieve; 
but  the  two  first  she  could  not  cure,  and 
her  friend  was  fast  sinking  under  them. 
She  was  at  last  seized  with  a  disorder 
which  her  weak  frame  was  unable  to  re- 
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sist,  and  which,  her  physicians  informed 
Emilia,  would  soon  put  a  period  to  her 
life.  This  intelligence  she  communica- 
ted to  the  husband  in  a  manner  suited  to 
wring  his  heart  for  the  treatment  he  had 
given  his  wife.  In  effect,  Marlow  was 
touched  with  that  remorse  which  the  con- 
sequences of  profligate  folly  will  some- 
times produce  in  men  more  weak  than 
wicked.  He  too  had  been  in  use  to  talk 
of  feeling  and  of  sentiment.  He  was  wil- 
ling to  be  impelled  by  the  passions,  though 
not  restrained  by  the  principles  of  virtue, 
and  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  vice,  while 
he  thought  he  abhorred  its  depravity.  His 
conversion  was  now  as  violent  as  sudden. 
Emilia  believed  it  sincere,  because  confi- 
dence was  natural  to  her,  and  the  effects 
of  sudden  emotion  her  favourite  system. 
By  her  means  a  thorough  re-union  took 
place  between  Mr  and  Mrs  Marlow :  and 
the  short  while  the  latter  survived,  was 
passed  in  that  luxury  of  reconcilement, 
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which  more  than  reinstates  the  injurer  in 
our  affection.  Harriet  died  in  the  amis 
of  her  husband ;  and,  by  a  solemn  abju- 
ration, left  to  Emilia  the  comfort  of  him, 
and  the  care  of  her  children. 

There  is  in  the  communion  of  sorrow 
one  of  the  strongest  of  all  connections ; 
and  the  charge  which  Emilia  had  received 
from  her  dying  friend  of  her  daughters, 
necessarily  produced  the  freest  and  most 
frequent  intercourse  with  their  father. 
Debts,  which  his  former  course  of  life 
had  obliged  him  to  contract,  he  was  un- 
able to  pay;  and  the  demands  of  his 
creditors  were  the  more  peremptory,  as, 
by  the  death  of  his  wife,  the  hopes  of  any 
pecuniary  assistance  from  her  father  were 
cut  off.  In  the  extremity  of  this  distress, 
he  communicated  it  to  Emilia.  Her  ge- 
nerosity relieved  him  from  the  embarrass- 
ment, and  gave  him  that  farther  tie  which 
is  formed  by  the  gratitude  of  those  we 
oblige.    Meanwhile,  from  the  exertions 
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of  that  generosity,  she  suffered  consider- 
able inconvenience.  The  world  was  loud, 
and  sometimes  scurrilous,  in  its  censure 
of  her  conduct.  I  tried  once  more,  by  a 
letter  written  with  all  the  art  I  was  mas- 
ter of,  to  recal  her  from  the  labyrinth  in 
which  this  false  sort  of  virtue  had  invol- 
ved her.  My  endeavours  were  vain.  I 
found  that  sentiment,  like  religion,  had 
its  superstition,  and  its  martyrdom.  Every 
hardship  she  suffered  she  accounted  a 
trial,  every  censure  she  endured  she  con- 
sidered as  a  testimony  of  her  virtue.  At 
last  my  poor  deluded  niece  was  so  en- 
tangled in  the  toils  which  her  own  ima- 
gination, and  the  art  of  Marlow,  had 
spread  for  her,  that  she  gave  to  the  dying 
charge  of  Harriet  the  romantic  interpre- 
tation of  becoming  the  wife  of  her  widow- 
er, and  the  mother  of  her  children.  My 
heart  bleeds,  Mr  Mirror,  while  I  foresee 
the  consequences !  She  will  be  wretched, 
with    feelings   ill-accommodated  to   her 
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wretchedness.  Her  sensibility  will  ag- 
gravate that  ruin  to  which  it  has  led  her, 
and  the  world  will  not  even  afford  their 
pity  to  distresses,  which  the  prudent  may 
blame,  and  the  selfish  may  deride. 

Let  me  warn  at  least  where  I  cannot 
remedy.  Tell  your  readers  this  story, 
Sir.  Tell  them,  there  are  bounds  be- 
yond which  virtuous  feelings  cease  to  be 
virtue ;  that  the  decisions  of  sentiment 
are  subject  to  the  controul  of  prudence, 
and  the  ties  of  friendship  subordinate  to 
the  obligations  of  duty. 

I  am,  &c. 

I^EONTIUS. 
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No.  102.    Saturday,  April 9Q,  1780. 
to  the  author  of  the  mirror.  * 

Sir, 

Y  ou  have  already  observed  how  difficult 
it  is  to  reduce  the  science  of  manners  to 
general  denominations,  and  have  shewn 
how  liable  to  misapplication  are  some  of 
the  terms  which  are  used  in  it.  To  your 
instances  of  men  of  fashion  and  good  com- 
pany y  you  will  give  me  leave  to  add  an- 
other, of  which,  I  think,  the  perversion 
is  neither  less  common  nor  less  danger- 
ous j  I  mean  the  term  applied  to  a  cer- 

*  The  first  part  of  this  paper,  subscribed  Modera- 
tus,  was  written  by  the  late  Mr  Baron  Gordon,  au- 
thor also  of  No.  82.  on  Sign  Posts. 
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tain  species  of  character,  which  we  dis- 
tinguish by  the  appellation  of  a  man  of 
spirit. 

Lord  Chesterfield  says  somewhere,  that, 
to  speak  and  act  with  spirit,  is  to  speak 
rudely,  and  act  foolishly :  and  his  Lord- 
ship's definition  is  frequently  right.  At 
the  same  time,  spirit  may  be,  and  cer- 
tainly is,  often  applied  to  that  line  of 
conduct  and  sentiment  that  deserves  it : 
a  person  of  virtue,  dignity,  and  prudence, 
is,  with  much  propriety,  denominated  a 
man  of  spirit ;  but  by  the  abuse  I  com- 
plain of,  man  of  spirit  is,  for  the  most 
part,  very  differently  applied. 

In  the  various  departments  of  business, 
the  term  spirit  is  frequently  applied  to 
unprofitable  projects  and  visionary  spe- 
culations. Let  a  man  be  bold  enough  to 
risk  his  own  fortune,  and  the  fortunes  of 
other  people,  upon  schemes  brilliant  but 
improbable  5  let  him  go  on,  sanguine 
amidst  repeated  losses,  and  dreaming  of 
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wealth  till  he  wakes  in  bankruptcy ;  and 
it  is  ten  to  one  that,  after  he  fails,  the 
world  will  give  a  sort  of  fame  to  his  folly, 
and  hold  him  up  to  future  trust  and  pa- 
tronage, under  the  title  of  an  unfortunate 
man  of  spirit. 

But  these  are  not  the  most  glaring  in- 
stances of  the  monstrous  perversion  of 
this  character ;  the  airy  adventurer,  or  the 
magnificent  but  ruined  projector,  may 
both  be  men  of  spirit,  though  it  is  not 
spirit,  but  want  of  judgment,  and  vision- 
ary impetuosity,  that  have  procured  them 
the  character.  They  may,  however,  pos- 
sess that  dignity  and  independence  of 
mind  in  which  alone  true  spirit  consists, 
and  may  have  been  ruined  by  whim  and 
want  of  foresight,  not  want  of  spirit.  But 
there  is  one  set  of  men  on  whom  the  ap- 
pellation'is  bestowed,  whose  conduct,  for 
the  most  part,  is,  in  every  article,  the  re- 
verse of  dignity  or  spirit,  and  perfectly 
inconsistent  with  it. 
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The  men  I  mean  are  those,  who,  by  a 
train  of  intemperance  and  profusion,  rtin 
out  their  fortunes,  and  reduce  themselves 
to  misery.  Such  men  are  common,  and 
will  be  so,  while  vice,  folly,  and  want  of 
foresight,  prevail  among  mankind.  They 
have  been  frequently  ridiculed  and  expo- 
sed by  the  ablest  pens :  and  it  is  not  the 
character  itself  that  falls  under  my  obser- 
vation ;  it  is  the  unaccountable  absurdity 
of  bestowing  upon  such  characters  the 
appellation  of  "  men  of  spirit;"  which 
they  uniformly  acquire,  whether  the  for- 
tune they  have  squandered  is  new,  or  has 
been  handed  down  to  them  through  a  long 
line  of  ancestors. 

The  misapplication  of  the  term  is  so 
completely  ridiculous,  as  to  be  beneath 
contempt,  were  it  not  for  the  mischief 
that  I  am  convinced  has  been  occasioned 
by  it.  Youths  entering  on  the  stage  of 
life  are  caught  with  the  engaging  appel- 
lation, "  a  man  of  spirit;"  they  become 
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ambitious  of  acquiring  that  epithet ;  and 
perceiving  it  to  be  most  generally  bestow- 
ed on  such  men  as  I  have  described,  they 
look  up  to  them  as  patterns  of  life  and 
manners,  and  begin  to  ape  them  at  an 
age  which  thinks  only  of  enjoyment,  and 
despises  consequences ;  nay,  if  they  should 
look  forward,  and  view  the  "  man  of  spi- 
rit" reduced,  by  his  own  profusion,  to  the 
most  abject  state  of  servile  dependence,  it 
does  not  mend  the  matter.  In  the  voice 
of  the  world,  he  is  "  a  man  of  spirit"  still. 
It  is  said,  that  the  easy  engaging  manners 
of  Captain  Macheath  have  induced  many 
young  men  to  go  on  the  highway.  I  am 
convinced  the  character  of  "  a  man  of 
spirit"  tempts  many  a  young  man  to  en- 
ter on  a  course  of  intemperance  and  pro- 
digality, that  most  frequently  ends  in  des- 
perate circumstances,  and  a  broken  con- 
stitution. 

This  perversion  is  the  more  pvovoking, 
that,  of  all  human  characters,  the  intern- 
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perate  prodigal  is,  in  every  feature  and 
every  stage,  the  most  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  a  man  of  spirit.     True  spirit  is 
founded  on  a  love  and  desire  of  indepen- 
dence ;  and  the  two  are  so  blended  toge- 
ther, that  it  is  impossible,  even  in  idea, 
to  separate  them.     But  the  intemperate 
prodigal  is  the  most  dependent  of  all  hu- 
man beings.     He  depends  on  others  for 
amusement  and  company  ;  and,  however 
fashionable  he  may  be  in  the  beginning, 
his  decline  in  the  article  of  companions 
is  certain  and  rapid.     In  the  course  of 
his  profusion,  he  becomes  dependent  on 
others  for  the  means  of  supporting  it; 
and  when  his  race  of  prodigality  is  run, 
he  suffers  a  miserable  dependence  for  the 
support   even  of  that  wretched   life   to 
which  it  has  reduced  him.    After  all,  the 
world  calls  him  "  a  man  of  spirit,"  when 
he  is  really  in  a  state  of  servile  indigence, 
with  a  broken  constitution,  without  spi- 
rit, and  without  the  power  of  exerting  it; 
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with  the  additional  reflection,  of  having 
himself  been  the  cause  of  his  distresses. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  affirmative  use  of 
the  term  that  I  have  to  complain  of  its 
perversion ;  the  same  injustice  takes  place 
when  it  is  applied  in  the  negative.     Cal- 
ling an  intemperate  and  ruined  prodigal 
a  "  man  of  spirit,"  may  proceed  some- 
times from  pity ;  but,  when  you  hear  a 
man  of  moderation  and  virtue,  especially 
if  he  happen  also  to  be  opulent,  blamed 
as  "  wanting  spirit,"  the  accusation  is 
generally  the  child  of  detraction  and  ma- 
lignity.    I  do  not  apply  my  observation 
to  the  avaricious  and  niggardly,  to  men 
whose  purses  are  shut  against  their  friends, 
and  whose  doors  are  barred  against  every 
body ;    such  men  certainly  want  spirit, 
and  are,  for  the  most  part,  defective  in 
every  virtue :  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  of- 
ten happens,  that  a  person,  benevolent  to 
his  friends,  hospitable  to  the  deserving, 
kind  to  his  servants,  and  indulgent  to  his 
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children,  is  blamed  as  "  wanting  spirit," 
for  no  reason  but  because  he  is  proof  a- 
gainst  the  absurdities  of  fashion  and  va- 
nity, because  he  guards  against  the  tricks 
of  the  designing,  despises  the  opinions  and 
disapprobation  of  the  foolish,  and  persists 
in  that  train  of  moderate  economy,  which 
he  knows  is  best  suited  to  his  fortune  and 
rational  views. 

Instead  of  wanting  "  spirit,"  such  a 
character  is  the  true  idea  of  "  a  man  of 
spirit."  In  every  part  of  his  manners 
and  conduct,  he  passes  through  life  with 
an  uniform  steadiness  and  dignity.  His 
moderation  secures  his  independence,  and 
his  attention  supplies  the  means  of  hos- 
pitality and  benevolence.  While  the  pro- 
digal is  running  his  feverous  and  distem- 
pered course,  the  man  of  moderation  and 
virtue  proceeds  in  a  train  of  quiet  content- 
ment and  respectable  industry ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  their  race,  when  the  prodigal, 
with  a  shattered  constitution,  without  for- 
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tune,  and  without  friends,  is  in  absolute 
want,  or,  at  best,  become  the  mean  flatter- 
er of  some  insolent  minion  of  wealth  or 
power  -,  the  man  of  moderation  and  virtue, 
feeling  his  independence  without  pride,  is 
happy  in  himself,  useful  to  his  family  and 
friends,  and  beneficent  to  mankind,  con- 
tributing, perhaps,  from  charity,  not  re- 
spect, his  assistance  to  that  very  decayed 
prodigal,  who  had  frequently  characterised 
him  as  a  man  **  of  no  spirit." 

But  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  delineate 
at  length  the  character  of  a  real  "  man  of 
spirit." — I  proposed  only  to  explode  a 
very  absurd  and  mischievous  abuse  of  an 
epithet  that  too  generally  prevails.  I 
shall  therefore  conclude,  with  assuring 
those  who  are  ambitious  of  being  "  men 
of  spirit,"  by  putting  on  the  life  and 
manners  of  an  intemperate  prodigal,  that, 
though  they  may  attain  the  character, 
and  even  preserve  it  after  their  fortunes 
are  spent,  and  their  constitutions  broken ; 
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yet  they  will  be  "  men  of  spirit"  only 
nominally,  and  in  the  mouths  of  the 
world;  in  reality,  and  in  their  hearts, 
they  will  be  the  meanest,  as  well  as  the 
most  unhappy,  of  mankind,  lingering  out 
a  useless  and  contemptible  life,  on  which 
intemperance  has  entailed  disease,  and 
extravagance  and  profusion  inflicted  po- 
verty and  dependence. 

I  am,  &c. 

MODERATUS. 

My  correspondent  has  confined  his  ob- 
servations to  one  half  of  the  world,  and 
remarked  the  abuse  of  the  term  spirit, 
when  applied  to  the  men  only.  Might 
he  not  have  extended  his  remarks  a  little 
farther,  and  traced  the  application  of  the 
phrase  to  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of 
the  other  sex  ?  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  cha- 
racter is  not  so  universally  in  repute,  as 
to  come  within  the  line  of  Moderatus's 
complaint  j   but  the  thing  is  more  in 
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vogue  than  it  seems  to  have  been  at  any 
period  of  which  my  predecessors,  who  are 
a  sort  of  chroniclers  of  manners  and  fa- 
shions, have  preserved  the  history. 

In  London,  to  which  place  we  are  al- 
ways to  look  for  the  "  Glass  of  Fashion," 
the  ladies,  not  satisfied  with  shewing  their 
spirit  in  the  bold  look,  the  masculine  air, 
and  the  manly  garb,  have  made  inroads 
into  a  province  from  which  they  were 
formerly  considered  as  absolutely  exclu- 
ded ;  I  mean  that  of  public  oratory.  Half 
a  dozen  societies  have  started  up  this  win- 
ter, in  which  female  speakers  exercise 
their  powers  of  elocution  before  numer- 
ous audiences,  and  canvass  all  manner 
of  subjects  with  the  freedom  and  spi- 
rit of  the  boldest  male  orators.  We,  in 
Edinburgh,  have  not  yet  attempted  to  ri- 
val the  polite  people  of  the  metropolis  in 
this  respect :  some  of  our  ladies,  however, 
do  all  they  can  to  put  us  on  a  footing 
with  them.    There  is  seldom  a  crowded 
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play,  or  a  full  concert,  at  which  some  of 
our  public  speakers  do  not  exert  them- 
selves with  a  most  laudable  spirit  to  drown 
the  declamation  of  the  stage,  or  the  mu- 
sic of  the  orchestra. 

Nor  is  the  ambition  of  those  spirited 
ladies  satisfied  with  speaking  in  public, 
and  carrying  off  the  attention  of  the  au- 
dience  from  the  voice  of  the  actor,  or  the 
tones  of  the  musician.  The  public  eye, 
as  well  as  ear,  is  to  be  commanded ;  and 
in  the  side-box  of  the  theatre,  or  the 
front-bench  of  the  concert-room,  there  is 
often  such  a  collection  of  beauty,  anima- 
ted with  so  much  spirit  of  exhibition,  that 
it  is  impossible  the  male  part  of  the  com- 
pany should  look  at  the  scene,  or  think 
of  the  music.  One  of  my  predecessors 
has  mentioned  the  art  which  the  ladies 
of  his  day  used  in  the  unfurling  of  their 
fans,  so  as  to  display  certain  little  Cupids 
and  Venuses  which  lurked  in  their  folds. 
Had  he  seen  some  of  our  ladies  in  the  at- 
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titudes  which  modern  spirit  has  taught 
them  to  assume — such  unfurlings  and  un- 
foldings  ! — his  Venuses  and  Cupids  were 
mere  ice  and  snow  to  them. 

It  is  but  justice  to  those  ladies  to  re- 
mark, that  this  part  of  their  behaviour 
seems  calculated  merely  to  shew  their  ac- 
complishment in  fashionable  freedom  of 
manner,  without  any  motive  of  an  in- 
terested or  selfish  kind.  They  are  con- 
tented with  the  reputation  of  ease  and 
spirit,  without  procuring  much  indul- 
gence from  the  one,  or  licence  from  the 
other.  I  have  sometimes,  however,  been 
inclined  to  think,  that  there  was  a  degree 
of  unfairness  in  this,  and  to  doubt,  if  a 
lady  was  entitled  thus  to  hang  out  false 
colours,  and  to  be  in  reality  innocent  and 
harmless,  while  she  was  quite  a  different 
sort  of  creature  in  appearance.  I  could 
not  help  allowing  some  justice  in  the 
complaint  of  a  girl,  whom  I  overheard 
some  weeks  ago,  in  the  passage  from  the 
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upper  boxes,  thus  addressing  her  compa- 
nion :  "  Did  you  observe  that  pert,  gig- 
gling, naked  thing,  in  the  stage-box? 
There  is  not  a  man  in  the  house  she 
cares  a  farthing  for ;  and  yet  she  has  the 
assurance  to  look  like  one  of  us." 
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No.  105.    Tuesday,  May  9,  1780. 

1  he  winter,  which,  like  an  untaught  vi- 
sitor, had  prolonged  its  stay  with  us  to  a 
very  unreasonable  length,  has,  at  last, 
given  place  to  vernal  breezes  and  a  more 
indulgent  sky ;  and  many  of  my  readers 
will  now  leave  the  business  or  amuse- 
ments of  the  town,  for  the  purer  air  and 
less  tumultuous  enjoyments  of  the  coun- 
try. As  I  have,  now  and  then,  ventured 
some  observations  on  the  manners  and 
fashions  of  the  former,  I  cannot  forbear, 
from  a  friendly  concern  for  those  whom 
the  season  now  calls  into  the  latter,  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  certain  errors 
which  are  more  generally  prevalent  in 
the  country.  My  last  paper  was  intend- 
ed for  the  serious  perusal  of  country-gen- 
li 
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tlemen.  I  mean,  in  this,  to  make  a  few 
lighter  observations  on  some  little  fail- 
ings, in  point  of  manners,  to  which  I 
have  seen  a  propensity  in  country- gentle- 
men, country-ladies,  and  in  those  who, 
though  of  the  town,  for  the  greatest  part 
of  the  year,  make  their  appearance,  like 
the  cuckoo,  (I  mean  no  offence  by  the 
comparison,)  when  the  trees  have  put  on 
their  leaves,  and  the  meadows  their  ver- 
dure. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  beg  of  those 
who  migrate  from  the  city,  not  to  carry 
too  much  of  the  town  with  them  into  the 
country.  I  will  allow  a  lady  to  exhibit 
the  newest-fashioned  cut  in  her  riding- 
habit,  or  to  astonish  a  country  congre- 
gation with  the  height  of  her  head-dress ; 
and  a  gentleman,  in  like  manner,  to  sport, 
as  they  term  it,  a  grotesque  pattern  of  a 
waistcoat,  or  to  set  the  children  agape 
by  the  enormous  size  of  his  buckles. 
These  are  privileges  to  which  gentlemen 

vol.  v.  c 
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and  ladies  may  be  thought  to  have  enti- 
tled themselves,  by  the  expence  and  trou- 
ble of  a  winter's  residence  in  the  capital. 
But  there  is  a  provoking,  though  a  civil 
sort  of  consequence  such  people  are  apt 
to  assume  in  conversation,  which,  I  think, 
goes  beyond  the  just  prerogative  of  town- 
ship, and  is  a  very  unfair  encroachment 
on  the  natural  rights  of  their  friends  and 
relations  in  the  country.  They  should 
consider,  that  though  there  are  certain 
subjects  of  ton  and  fashion,  on  which 
they  may  pronounce  ex  cathedra,  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  so  pedantic  a  phrase,) 
yet  that,  even  in  the  country,  the  senses 
of  hearing,  seeing,  tasting,  and  smelling, 
may  be  enjoyed  to  a  certain  extent ;  and 
that  a  person  may  like  or  dislike  a  new 
song,  a  new  lutestring,  a  French  dish, 
or  an  Italian  perfume,  though  such  per- 
son has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  pass 
last  winter  at  a  hundred  miles  distance 
from  the  metropolis. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  fair  to  in- 
form the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  that  there  is  a  certain  deference 
which  ought  to  be  paid,  in  those  matters, 
to  the  enlightened  judgment  of  their 
friends,  who  are  newlv  arrived  from  the 
seat  of  information  and  of  knowledge. 
I  have  heard  a  lady  in  the  country,  when 
her  cousin  from  Edinburgh  had  been  very 
obligingly  communicating  some  extraor- 
dinary piece  of  intelligence,  or  exhibit- 
ing some  remarkable  piece  of  dress  or 
finery,  cut  her  short,  by  saying,  with  all 
the  coolness  in  the  world,  "  That  is  sin- 
gular enough,  but  it  is  nothing  to  what  I 

heard  from  Miss  B ,  with  whom  I 

have  corresponded  ever  since  she  went  to 
London $"  or,  "This  is  very  pretty,  to 
be  sure,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  Mrs 

C 's,  which  she  had  sent  her  in  a 

present  from  Paris."  This  sort  of  brag- 
playing  in  conversation  I  have  sometimes 
heard  carried  to  a  very  disagreeable  length, 
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which  would  be  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
vented, if  people  were  not  to  be  allowed 
credit  for  what  they  may  have  heard,  or 
have  been  told,  but  to  take  consequence 
only  from  what  they  have  seen.  If  we 
town-people  are  to  be  thus  out- wondered 
on  report,  there  is  an  end  of  all  order  and 
subordination  in  the  matter.  To  borrow 
another  allusion  from  the  game  above 
mentioned,  I  think  it  is  but  reasonable, 
that  the  wonders  of  persons  from  town 
should  take  the  same  precedence  of  the 
wonders  of  the  people  in  the  country, 
that  natural  cards  do  of  makers. 

But  it  is  sometimes  from  the  opposite 
feeling,  from  too  high  an  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  town  visitors,  that  the 
good  people  of  the  country  are  apt  to  fall 
into  improprieties.  It  is  wonderful  to  see 
the  confusion,  into  which  the  appearance 
of  the  new-fashioned  carriage  of  a  gentle- 
man just  arrived  from  town  throws  the 
family,  especially  the  female  part  of  it,  of 
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his  rural  neighbour.'  Such  a  peeping  from 
windows,  such  a  running"  backwards  and  * 
forwards,  of  bare-headed  boys  and  girls  to 
fetch  their  master  from  the  field,  and  their  ' 
mistress  from  the-  wash-house  !  Then, 
after  waiting  a. long  while  in  the  parlour, 
which  the  chambermaid  has  had  but  time 
to  put  half  in  order,  comes  the  pld  lady 
with  some  awkward  apology,  followed  by 
a  scold  to  the  maid  for  leaving  her  rubber 
or  hearth-brush  in  view  of  the  company. 
By  and  by  appears  the  master  of  the 
house,  with  another  apology,  for  appear- 
ing before  ladies  in  his  farmer's  dress. 
After  a  long  series  of  common  enqui- 
ries, a  frequent  pulling  out  of  watches  on 
the  part  of  the  visitors,  and  two  or  three 
messages  up  stairs  from  the  mistress  of 
the  family ;  down  come  the  young  ladies 
with  their  caps  awry,  their  long  pins  but 
half  stuck  in,  their  hair  powdered  in 
patches,  and  their  aprons  stiff  from  the 
folds.     Here  follows  a  second  course  of 
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the  same  questions  and  answers,  which 
being  closed  by  an  observation  of  the  late 
hour  from  the  one  side,  and  some  stric- 
tures on  the  shortness  of  town- visits  from 
the  other,  the  company  are  suffered  to 
depart,  who,  it  is  ten  to  one,  laugh  all 
the  way  home  at  the  good  people,  who 
were  at  such  pains  to  make  themselves 
fit,  as  they  thought,  to  be  seen  by  them. 
Let  these  last  remember,  that  there  is  a 
style,  as  it  is  called,  proper  to  every  thing; 
decency  and  cleanliness  they  owe  to  them- 
selves ;  an  imitation  of  the  fashionable  fi- 
neries of  the  town  they  owe  to  nobody ; 
most  of  these,  indeed,  are  quite  prepos- 
terous in  the  country:  it  is  only  when 
people  get  into  crowds,  that  they  are  at 
liberty  to  make  fools  of  themselves. 

As  I  have,  in  the  beginning  of  this  pa- 
per, desired  the  city  emigrants-  not  to 
carry  the  town  into  the  country;  so  I 
must  intreat  their  country  friends  not  to 
forget,  that  the  others  have  but  lately  ar- 
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rived  there.  Their  relish  for  draining, 
ditching,  hedging,  horse-hoeing,  liming, 
and  marling,  and  such  other  branches  of 
the  fine  arts,  as  an  afternoon's  conversa- 
tion at  a  gentleman  farmer's  frequently 
runs  into,  has  been  a  good  deal  blunted 
by  seven  months  residence  in  the  region 
of  amusement  and  dissipation.  The  like 
caution  will  apply  to  those  female  orators, 
who  occupy  the  intervals  of  tea-drinking, 
with  dissertations  on  the  cow-house,  the 
dairy,  and  the  poultry-yard. 

There  are  some  topics  which  may  be 
introduced,  at  that  season,  in  which  both 
town  and  country  ladies  are  qualified  to 
join,  though  even  of  them  I  would  re- 
commend a  sparing  and  moderate  use  ■„  I 
mean  those  little  lectures  on  morality, 
sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  scan- 
dal. In  these  the  town  ladies,  however, 
have  some  advantage,  as  their  subjects 
are  often  such  as  may  be  reckoned  fair 
game,  persons  of  whom  the  world  has  a 
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right  to  talk,  and  who  seem  to  act  as 
if  they  wished  to  be  talked  of.  These 
notorious  offenders  against  decency  and 
decorum,  of  which  there  are  always  some 
instances  in  great  towns,  may  be  compa- 
red to  certain  atrocious  criminals,  whom 
the  law  has  ordered  to  be  sent,  after 
execution  to  Surgeons  Hall:  their  cha- 
racters may  be  dissected  at  all  tea-tables, 
without  any  danger  of  the  crime  of  de- 
famation. But  the  beauty  of  a  coun- 
try town  or  village  is  rarely  so  unguard- 
ed in  her  conduct,  as  to  give  this  li- 
cence to  the  tongues  of  her  neighbours, 
who  are,  therefore,  generally  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  whispering  of  little  private 
anecdotes  and  family-secrets,  which  I 
very  much  doubt  if  they  be  legally  inti- 
tled  to  do,  at  least  except  in  cases  of  great 
necessity  j  as  on  a  rainy  Sunday,  or  when 
the  party  consists  but  of  two,  who  can 
neither  play  cribbage,  piquet,  or  back- 
gammon. 
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Somewhat  a-kin  to  the  lovers  of  de- 
traction are  the  offence-takers,  a  species 
of  people  I  have  observed  more  common 
in  the  country  than  in  populous  cities. 
They  are  deeply  versed  in  the  science  of 
precedency,  in  the  etiquette  of  paying 
and  returning  visits,  in  the  ceremonial  of 
drinking  healths,  and  of  acknowledging 
bows  and  curtsies.  I  have  been  astonish- 
ed to  find  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance 
so  circumscribed  as  I  have  sometimes  ex- 
perienced, when  I  have  happened  to  take 
up  my  head-quarters  at  a  gentleman's, 
who  could  only  accompany  me  to  the 
houses  of  one-half  of  the  neighbourhood, 
having  contrived  to  be  totally  estranged 
from  the  other  by  neglects  of  himself,  af- 
fronts to  his  wife,  squabbles  about  dan- 
cing at  annual  balls,  or  toasts  at  county- 
meetings  after  the  second  bottle. 

This  disease  of  offence-taking  is  parti- 
cularly epidemic  in  some  places  every 
seventh  year,  or  sometimes  it  returns  a 
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little  sooner  by  royal  proclamation.  As 
this  summer  may  probably  be  the  season 
of  its  recurring  with  violence,  I  take  the 
present  opportunity  of  warning  my  read- 
ers against  the  company  of  the  infected  ; 
and  even  to  these  a  regimen  of  temper 
and  good  manners  may  be  found  a  very 
powerful  and  salutary  alterative.  The 
feelings  of  an  offence-taker  are  always 
very  disagreeable;  and,  as  to  the  exter- 
nal effects  of  this  mental  malady,  whe- 
ther it  go  off  in  oblique  reflections,  or 
break  out  into  scurrility  and  abuse,  I  need 
not,  I  fancy,  enlarge  on  the  danger  of 
their  consequences.  To  gentlemen  con- 
cerned in  politics  and  electioneering,  I 
would  particularly  observe,  that  the  pe- 
riod of  their  canvass  is  not  the  proper 
time  for  indulging  any  such  freedoms  in 
conversation  or  behaviour.  When  the 
contest  is  determined,  the  losers  have 
some  sort  of  privilege  for  railing ;  the 
successful  candidates,  as  things  go  now- 
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a-days,  should  keep  all  their  foul  language 
for  that  place  to  which  the  suffrages  of 
their  constituents  are  to  send  them. 
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No.  107.    Saturday,  May  16,  1780. 

And  love  and  war  take  turns,  like  day  and  night. 

Rowe. 

In  every  art  and  science,  practitioners 
complain  how  often  they  are  deceived  by 
specious  theories  and  delusive  speculation. 
Learned  men,  in  the  solitude  of  their  stu- 
dies, are  apt  to  imagine,  that  nothing 
which  they  can  reconcile  to  their  own 
ideas  upon  paper,  can  fail  to  be  evinced 
by  actual  experiment,  or  to  be  reduced 
into  easy  and  constant  practice.  But 
those  who  are  to  apply  the  doctrine  to 
the  fact,  too  often  find,  that  what  was 
infallible  in  the  brain  of  the  demonstrator, 
is  sadly  fallacious  in  the  hands  of  him 
who  is  to  execute  it. 
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There  is  something,  however,  so  de- 
lightful in  this  art  of  theory-building, 
that  the  experience  of  a  thousand  disap- 
pointments will  never  be  able  to  extin- 
guish it.  Nor,  indeed,  should  any  body 
wish  for  its  extinction,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered, that  the  person  who  builds  is  de- 
lighted with  the  expectation  of  success, 
and  that  other  people  are  often  little  less 
pleased  with  tracing  the  disappointment. 
The  last  are  flattered  by  seeing  the  supe- 
riority of  science  thus  levelled  and  brought 
down ;  the  first  solaces  himself  by  impu- 
ting the  failure  to  errors  in  the  execution, 
and  shutting  his  closet-door,  returns  to 
fresh  theories  and  new  speculation. 

In  the  course  of  my  reading,  I  have 
met  with  two  theoretical  descriptions, 
which  pleased  me  so  much  by  the  ap- 
pearance they  exhibited  of  self-satisfac- 
tion in  the  sages  who  composed  them, 
that  I  cannot  resist  the  desire  of  laying 
them  before  my  readers  in  this  day's  pa- 
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per.  The  first  I  found  in  an  obscure  au- 
thor of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who,  in  tracing  the  progress  of  certain 
affections  of  the  mind,  thus  personifies 
his  ideas  of  honourable  love. 

"  When  a  young  man,"  says  he,  "  of 
illustrious  descent,  rarely  gifted  by  Na- 
ture in  mind  and  body,  the  which  he  hath, 
through  the  care  of  his  noble  parents  and 
his  own  special  industry,  much  helped  by 
art,  first  cometh  from  the  retired  haunts 
of  learning  into  the  resort  of  the  world, 
he  is  suddenly  smitten  by  the  beauty  and 
rare    accomplishments   of  some    young 
damsel,  of  parentage  no  less  honourable 
than  his  own,  and  of  endowments  no  less 
precious  than  those  wherewith  he  himself 
is  graced.     He  seeketh  all  opportunities 
of  converse  with,  and  of  courtesy  towards 
her ;  which  nevertheless  she,  out  of  maid- 
en shyness,  whereof  her  lady-mother  hath 
well  instructed  her,  doth,  with  a  deter- 
mined stateliness  of  aspect,   most  con- 
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stantly  avoid ;  whereat  the  young  man 
being  grieved  in  his  mind,  but  nowise 
damped  in  his  love,  he  resteth  not  till  by 
all  means  he  render  himself  more  worthy 
of  her  regard,  not  only  by  excelling  in  all 
gentlemanlike  exercises,  such  as  dancing, 
horsemanship,  skill  in  his  rapier,  and  the 
like,  but  likewise  in  all  becoming  softness 
of  behaviour,  and  courtly  niceness  of 
speech,  adding  thereunto  the  study  of 
sweet  poesy,  wherewith,  in  curious  son- 
nets, he  speaketh  the  praise  of  his  mis- 
tress's manifold  perfections.  But  she,  no- 
wise yielding  to  such  flatteries,  nor  aba- 
ting the  rigour  of  her  looks,  he  some- 
times complaineth  of  his  thraldom  in 
more  bitter  terms,  and  for  a  while,  as 
seeking  freedom  from  his  fair  tyrant, 
shunneth  her  company,  and  resorteth  to 
that  of  jovial  companions,  much  given 
to  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  the  joys 
of  wine,  thinking  thereby  to  efface  her 
image  quite  from  his  mind.     But  after  no 
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great  space,  he  groweth  uneasy  and  un- 
quiet, and  though  stoutly  denying  all  alle- 
giance to  that  dominion,  whereof  he  hath 
sworn  to  be  free,  he  goeth  secretly  where 
he  can  again  steal  a  glance  of  her  lovely 
face,  by  one  look  of  which  being,  as  he 
deemeth,  encouraged  to  better  hope,  he 
reneweth  his  suit  with  fresh  warmth,  re- 
nouncing his  past  rebellion  as  a  grievous 
sin,  the  which  he  is  to  expiate  by  tenfold 
increased  love.  Nevertheless  she,  willing 
to  shew  her  power,  thus  marvellously  con- 
firmed and  increased,  demeaneth  herself  as 
haughtily  as  before,  and,  haply,  to  punish 
his  late  treasonous  lapse  and  falling  off, 
seemeth  to  cast  upon  others  more  soft 
and  favourable  looks  j  whereat  our  lover, 
being  stung  with  envy  and  jealous  wrath, 
doth  encounter  the  chiefest  of  his  rivals 
with  sharp  and  angry  words,  which  grow- 
ing into  keener  and  more  deadly  rage, 
they  agree  to  decide  which  is  the  worthiest 
by  trial  of  arms ;  and  having  met,  in  some 
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retired  place,  either  on  horseback  or  on 
foot,  attended  by  their  squires,  a  furious 
combat  ensueth,  in  which  the  valour  of 
both  shineth  out  worthy  of  their  noble 
birth,  and  of  that  love  wherewith  it  is 
more  especially  inflamed  and  spurred  on. 
After  various  turns  of  fortune,  and  many 
wounds  on  both  sides,  our  lover  doth, 
with  difficulty,  master  his  adversary,  to 
whom  he  sheweth  no  less  courtesy  in  de- 
feat, than  fierceness  in  fight.  After  a 
time,  having  recovered  of  his  wounds,  at 
hearing  whereof  the  lady  hath  shewed  as 
much  grief  and  pity  as  beseemeth  a  mo- 
dest maiden  to  shew  for  man,  he  appear- 
eth  before  her,  his  arm  scarfed,  and  his 
cheeks  yet  pale  from  loss  of  blood,  and, 
kneeling  at  her  feet,  imploreth  forgiveness 
for  past  faults,  and  voweth  constancy  and 
love,  not  shorter  than  he  hath  life  to  feel 
them,  and  breath  to  utter ;  while  she, 
without  speaking  a  word,  doth,  by  looks 
and  silent  blushes,  in  some  sort  confess 
vol.  v.  D 
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herself  propitious  to  his  vows ;  whereof, 
having  passed  a  probation  of  years,  one 
or  more,  he  arriveth  at  the  end  of  his 
wishes,  and  obtaineth  her  consent  to  be 
his  wedded  wife.  Lastly,  their  noble  pa- 
rents being  well  satisfied  with  this  union 
of  their  blood,  the  marriage  is  celebrated, 
with  much  ceremony  and  pomp,  at  the 
castle  of  the  bride's  princely  father, 
whereat  there  is  all  manner  of  good  cheer, 
of  dancing,  and  of  minstrelsy  for  many 
days." 

This  theory  of  ancient  love  and  court- 
ship, instead  of  simplifying  the  matter, 
makes  it  much  more  difficult  than,  in 
modern  practice  at  least,  it  is  actually 
found.  The  lover,  now-a-days,  finds  but 
little  of  that  stately  pride  and  maiden 
shyness  above  described;  nor  is  he  obliged 
to  cultivate  poetry  to  celebrate  his  mis- 
tress, nor  to  meet  any  rival  attended  by 
his  squire,  nor  to  suffer  wounds  and  loss 
of  blood  for  her  sake,  nor  to  go  through 
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a  probation  of  years,  one  or  more.  All 
he  has  to  do  is,  to  dance  with  the  lady  at 
a  ball,  say  a  few  soft  things  to  her  in 
plain  prose,  then  meet  her  father  attended 
by  his  lawyer,  go  through  a  probation  of 
deeds  and  settlements,  and  so  proceed  to 
the  bridal  ceremony,  and  to  good  cheer 
and  jollity  for  as  short  or  as  long  a  time 
as  he  thinks  proper. 

The  second  theoretical  description, 
winch  I  shall  lay  before  my  readers,  is  so 
far  different  from  the  first,  that  it  renders 
a  very  confused  and  intricate  business,  as 
I  have  been  told  it  is,  perfectly  clear  and 
obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  owing  to  any 
want  in  the  theoretical  situation  of  that 
incident  or  bustle  which  occurs  in  the 
real ;  on  the  contrary,  the  events  are  in- 
finitely more  numerous  and  astonishing 
in  the  first  than  in  the  latter,  though  the 
art  of  the  theorist  carries  the  imagination 
through  them  ail  with  wonderful  distinct- 
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ness  and  regularity.  The  instance  to 
which  I  allude  is  the  description  of  a  bat- 
tle, given  by  the  ingenious  Mr  A.  Boyer, 
in  his  French  Dictionary,  under  the  word 
battaille. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  BATTLE. 

"  The  two  armies  being  in  sight,  the 
cannon  roar  on  each  side;  and  the  signal 
of  the  fight  being  given,  they  both  move, 
and  begin  the  encounter.  In  the  height 
of  danger,  the  generals  shew  their  intre- 
pidity, by  preserving  their  cool  temper, 
and  by  giving  their  orders  without  emo- 
tion, and  without  hurry.  In  the  close 
engagement,  the  officers  perform  won- 
ders, and  show  extraordinary  valour  and 
judgment ;  and  seconded  by  their  men, 
who  fight  like  lions,  they  cut  the  enemy 
in  pieces,  kill  and  overthrow  all  they 
meet  in  their  way,  break  through  batta- 
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lions,  and  bear  down  squadrons.  Upon 
the  point  of  being  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, they  resolutely  sustain  the  effort  of 
the  enemy  j  and  the  generals  being  in- 
formed by  their  aids-de-camp  of  what 
passes  on  that  side,  cause  succours  to 
march  thither  with  all  speed,  revive  the 
spirits  of  the  soldiers  by  their  presence, 
rally  the  broken  battalions,  bring  them 
again  to  the  charge,  repulse  the  enemy, 
drive  them  before  them,  regain  the  ground 
they  had  lost,  retrieve  the  whole  affair, 
pursue  the  enemy  close,  trample  them 
under  foot,  or  ride  over  them,  entirely  dis- 
able them,  put  all  that  resist  to  the 
sword ;  and,  after  having  sustained  con- 
tinual discharges  of  cannon  and  small 
shot,  and  gained  an  entire  and  complete 
victory,  cause  a  retreat  to  be  sounded, 
and  lie  on  the  field  of  battle,  while  the 
air  resounds  with  the  flourishes  of  trum- 
pets." 
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The  above  description  is  contained  in 
an  edition  of  Mr  Boyer's  learned  and  use- 
ful work,  now  become  exceedingly  scarce. 
It  is  there  given  in  French  and  English ; 
but  I  choose  to  publish  the  translation 
only,  as  I  mean  it  for  the  sole  use  of  our 
British  commanders,  from  whose  prac- 
tice, at  the  time  of  its  first  publication, 
(about  the  beginning  of  this  century,)  the 
description  was  probably  taken.  Perhaps, 
in  some  late  campaigns,  our  generals  had 
consulted  other  dictionaries,  containing  a 
much  less  animated  and  decisive  defini- 
tion of  a  battle,  than  that  which  I  have 
transcribed  from  the  ingenious  Mr  Boyer. 
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No.  108.    Saturday,  May  20,  1780. 

Ah,  vices  !  gilded  by  the  rich  and  gay. 

Shenstone. 

If  we  examine  impartially  that  estimate 
of  pleasure,  which  the  higher  ranks  of 
society  are  apt  to  form,  we  shall  proba- 
bly be  surprised  to  find  how  little  there  is 
in  it  either  of  natural  feeling  or  real  satis- 
faction. Many  a  fashionable  voluptuary, 
who  has  not  totally  blunted  his  taste  or 
his  judgment,  will  own,  in  the  intervals 
of  recollection,  how  often  he  has  suffered 
from  the  insipidity  or  the  pain  of  his  en- 
joyments ;  and  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fear  of  being  laughed  at,  it  were  some- 
times worth  while,  even  on  the  score  of 
pleasure,  to  be  virtuous. 
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Sir  Edward  — ,  to  whom  I  had 

the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  at  Flo- 
rence, was  a  character  much  beyond  that 
which  distinguishes  the  generality  of  Eng- 
lish travellers  of  fortune.  His  story  was 
known  to  some  of  his  countrymen  who 
then  resided  in  Italy ;  from  one  of  whom, 
who  could  now  and  then  talk  of  some- 
thing beside  pictures  and  operas,  I  had  a 
particular  recital  of  it. 

He  had  been  first  abroad  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  soon  after  the  death  of  his 
father  had  left  him  master  of  a  very  large 
estate,  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
inherit,  and  all  the  inclination  natural  to 
youth  to  enjoy.  Though  always  sump- 
tuous, however,  and  sometimes  profuse, 
he  was  observed  never  to  be  ridiculous  in 
his  expencesj  and,  though  he  was  now 
and  then  talked  of  as  a  man  of  pleasure 
and  dissipation,  he  always  left  behind 
more  instances  of  beneficence  than  of 
irregularity.     For  that  respect  and  es- 
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teem  in  which  his  character,  amidst  all 
his  little  errors,  was  generally  held,  he 
was  supposed  a  good  deal  indebted  to  the 
society  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  his 
companion  at  the  university,  and  now 
attended  him  rather  as  a  friend  than  a 
tutor.  This  gentleman  was,  unfortunate- 
ly, seized  at  Marseilles  with  a  lingering 
disorder,  for  which  he  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  a  sea-voyage,  leaving 
Sir  Edward  to  prosecute  the  remaining 
part  of  his  intended  tour  alone. 

Descending  into  one  of  the  valleys  of  Pi- 
edmont, where,  notwithstanding  the  rug- 
ged ness  of  the  road,  Sir  Edward,  with  a 
prejudice  natural  to  his  country,  preferred 
the  conveyance  of  an  English  hunter  to 
that  of  an  Italian  mule,  his  horse  unluck- 
ily made  a  false  step,  and  fell  with  his 
rider  to  the  ground,  from  which  Sir  Ed- 
ward was  lifted  by  his  servants  with 
scarce  any  signs  of  life.  They  conveyed 
him  on  a  litter  to  the  nearest  house,  which 
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happened  to  be  the  dwelling  of  a  peasant 
rather  above  the  common  rank,  before 
whose  door  some  of  his  neighbours  were 
assembled  at  a  scene  of  rural  merriment, 
when  the  train  of  Sir  Edward  brought  up 
their  master  in  the  condition  I  have  de- 
scribed. The  compassion  natural  to  his 
situation  was  excited  in  all ;  but  the 
owner  of  the  mansion,  whose  name  was 
Venoni,  was  particularly  moved  with  it. 
He  applied  himself  immediately  to  the 
care  of  the  stranger,"  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  daughter,  who  had  left  the 
dance  she  was  engaged  in,  with  great 
marks  of  agitation,  soon  restored  Sir  Ed- 
ward to  sense  and  life.  Venoni  possessed 
some  little  skill  in  surgery,  and  his  daugh- 
ter produced  a  book  of  recipes  in  medi- 
cine. Sir  Edward,  after  being  blooded, 
was  put  to  bed,  and  tended  with  every 
possible  care  by  his  host  and  his  family. 
A  considerable  degree  of  fever  was  the 
consequence  of  his  accident ;    but  after 
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some  days  it  abated ;  and,  in  little  more 
than  a  week,  he  was  able  to  join  in  the 
soeiety  of  Venoni  and  his  daughter. 

He  could  not  help  expressing  some  sur- 
prise at  the  appearance  of  refinement  in 
the  conversation  of  the  latter,  much  be- 
yond what  her  situation  seemed  likely  to 
confer.  Her  father  accounted  for  it.  She 
had  received  her  education  in  the  house 
of  a  lady,  who  happened  to  pass  through 
the  valley,  and  to  take  shelter  in  Venoni's 
cottage  (for  his  house  was  but  a  better 
sort  of  cottage)  the  night  of  her  birth. 
"  When  her  mother  died,"  said  he,  "  the 
Signora,  whose  name,  at  her  desire,  we 
had  given  the  child,  took  her  home  to  her 
own  house ;  there  she  was  taught  many 
things,  of  which  there  is  no  need  here; 
yet  she  is  not  so  proud  of  her  learning  as 
to  wish  to  leave  her  father  in  his  old  age; 
and  I  hope  soon  to  have  her  settled  near 
me  for  life." 
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But  Sir  Edward  had  now  an  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  Louisa  better  than  from 
the  description  of  her  father.  Music  and 
painting,  in  both  of  which  arts  she  was  a 
tolerable  proficient,  Sir  Edward  had  stu- 
died with  success.  Louisa  felt  a  sort  of 
pleasure  from  her  drawings,  which  they 
had  never  given  her  before,  when  they 
were  praised  by  Sir  Edward ;  and  the  fa- 
mily-concerts of  Venoni  were  very  diffe- 
rent from  what  they  had  formerly  been, 
when  once  his  guest  was  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  join  in  them.  The  flute 
of  Venoni  excelled  all  the  other  music  of 
the  valley ;  his  daughter's  lute  was  much 
beyond  it  j  Sir  Edward's  violin  was  finer 
than  either.  But  his  conversation  with 
Louisa — it  was  that  of  a  superior  order 
of  beings !  science,  taste,  sentiment !  it 
was  long  since  Louisa  had  heard  these 
sounds;  amidst  the  ignorance  of  the  val- 
ley, it  was  luxury  to  hear  them;  from  Sir 
Edward,  who  was  one  of  the  most  enga- 
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ging  figures  I  ever  saw,  they  were  doubly 
delightful.  In  his  countenance,  there  was 
always  an  expression  animated  and  inte- 
resting; his  sickness  had  overcome  some- 
what of  the  first,  but  greatly  added  to  the 
power  of  the  latter. 

Louisa's  was  no  less  captivating — and 
Sir  Edward  had  not  seen  it  so  long  with- 
out emotion.  During  his  illness  he  thought 
this  emotion  but  gratitude ;  and,  when  it 
first  grew  warmer,  he  checked  it,  from 
the  thought  of  her  situation,  and  of  the 
debt  he  owed  her.  But  the  struggle  was 
too  ineffectual  to  overcome;  and,  of  con- 
sequence, increased  his  passion.  There 
was  but  one  way  in  which  the  pride  of 
Sir  Edward  allowed  of  its  being  gratified. 
He  sometimes  thought  of  this  as  a  base 
and  unworthy  one ;  but  he  was  the  fool 
of  words  which  he  had  often  despised, 
the  slave  of  manners  he  had  often  con- 
demned. He  at  last  compromised  mat- 
ters with  himself;  he  resolved,  if  he  could, 
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to  think  no  more  of  Louisa ;  at  any  rate, 
to  think  no  more  of  the  ties  of  gratitude, 
or  the  restraints  of  virtue. 

Louisa,  who  trusted  to  both,  now  com- 
municated to  Sir  Edward  an  important 
secret.  It  was'  at  the  close  of  a  piece  of 
music,  which  they  had  been  playing  in 
the  absence  of  her  father.  She  took  up 
her  lute,  and  touched  a  little  wild  melan- 
choly air,  which  she  had  composed  to  the 
memory  of  her  mother.  "  That,"  said 
she,  "  nobody  ever  heard  except  my  fa- 
ther ;  I  play  it  sometimes  when  I  am 
alone,  and  in  low  spirits.  I  don't  know 
how  I  came  to  think  of  it  now;  yet  I 
have  some  reason  to  be  sad."  Sir  Edward 
pressed  to  know  the  cause;  after  some 
hesitation  she  told  it  all.  Her  father  had 
fixed  on  the  son  of  a  neighbour,  rich  in 
possessions,  but  rude  in  manners,  for  her 
husband.  Against  this  match  she  had 
always  protested  as  strongly,  as  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  the  mildness  of  her  nature, 
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would  allow ;  but  Venoni  was  obstinate- 
ly bent  on  the  match,  and  she  was  wretch- 
ed from  the  thoughts  of  it.  "  To  marry, 
where  one  cannot  love — to  marry  such  a 
man,  Sir  Edward!"  It  was  an  opportu- 
nity beyond  his  power  of  resistance.  Sir 
Edward  pressed  her  hand ;  said  it  would 
be  profanation  to  think  of  such  a  mar- 
riage ;  praised  her  beauty,  extolled  her 
virtues;  and  concluded,  by  swearing  that 
he  adored  her.  She  heard  him  with  un- 
suspecting pleasure,  which  her  blushes 
coul  i  ill  conceal.  Sir  Edward  improved 
the  favourable  moment ;  talked  of  the 
ardency  of  his  passion,  the  insignificancy 
of  ceremonies  and  forms,  the  inefficacy 
of  legal  engagements,  the  eternal  dura- 
tion of  those  dictated  by  love;  and,  in 
fine,  urged  her  going  off  with  him,  to 
crown  both  their  days  with  happiness. 
Louisa  started  at  that  proposal.  She 
would   have   reproached   him,    but    her 
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heart  was  not  made  for  it;   she  could 
only  weep. 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  her  father  with  his  intended  son-in-law. 
He  was  just  such  a  man  as  Louisa  had 
represented  him,  coarse,  vulgar,  and  ig- 
norant. But  Venoni,  though  much  above 
their  neighbour  in  every  thing  but  riches, 
looked  on  him  as  poorer  men  often  look 
on  the  wealthy,  and  discovered  none  of 
his  imperfections.  He  took  his  daughter 
aside,  told  her  he  had  brought  her  future 
husband,  and  that  he  intended  they  should 
be  married  in  a  week  at  farthest. 

Next  morning  Louisa  was  indisposed, 
and  kept  her  chamber.  Sir  Edward  was 
now  perfectly  recovered.  He  was  enga- 
ged to  go  out  with  Venoni ;  but,  before 
his  departure,  he  took  up  his  violin,  and 
touched  a  few  plaintive  notes  on  it.  They 
were  heard  by  Louisa. 

In  the  evening  she  wandered  forth  to 
indulge  her  sorrows  alone.    She  had  reach- 
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ed  a  sequestered  spot,  where  some  poplars 
formed  a  thicket,  on  the  banks  of  a  little 
stream  that  watered  the  valley.  A  night- 
ingale was  perched  on  one  of  them,  and 
had  already  begun  its  accustomed  song. 
Louisa  sat  down  on  a  withered  stump, 
leaning  her  cheek  upon  her  hand.  After 
a  little  while,  the  bird  was  scared  from 
its  perch,  and  flitted  from  the  thicket. 
Louisa  rose  from  the  ground,  and  burst 
into  tears !  She  turned — and  beheld  Sir 
Edward.  His  countenance  had  much  of 
its  former  languor;  and,  when  he  took 
her  hand,  he  cast  on  the  earth  a  melan- 
choly look,  and  seemed  unable  to  speak 
his  feelings*  "  Are  you  not  well,  Sir 
Edward  ?"  said  Louisa,  with  a  voice  faint 
and  broken.  "  I  am  ill  indeed,"  said  he, 
"  but  my  illness  is  of  the  mind.  Louisa 
cannot  cure  me  of  that.  I  am  wretched  j 
but  I  deserve  to  be  so.  I  have  broken 
every  law  of  hospitality,  and  every  obli- 
gation of  gratitude.  I  have  dared  to  wish 
vol.  v.  E 
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for  happiness,  and  to  speak  what  I  wish- 
ed, though  it  wounded  the  heart  of  my 
dearest  benefactress — but  I  will  make  a 
severe  expiation.  This  moment  I  leave 
you,  Louisa !  I  go  to  be  wretched ;  but 
yott  may  be  happy,  happy  in  your  duty 
to  a  father;  happy,  it  may  be,  in  the 
arms  of  a  husband,  whom  the  possession 
of  such  a  wife  may  teach  refinement  and 
sensibility.  I  go  to  my  native  country, 
to  hurry  through  scenes  of  irksome  busi- 
ness, or  tasteless  amusement ;  that  I  may, 
if  possible,  procure  a  sort  of  half-oblivion 
of  that  happiness  which  1  have  left  be- 
hind, a  listless  endurance  of  that  life  which 
I  once  dreamed  might  be  made  delight- 
ful with  Louisa." 

Tears  were  the  only  answer  she  could 
give.  Sir  Edward's  servants  appeared, 
with  a  carriage,  ready  for  his  departure. 
He  took  from  his  pocket  two  pictures; 
one  he  had  drawn  of  Louisa,  he  fastened 
round  his  neck,  and,  kissing  it  with  rap- 
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ture,  hid  it  in  his  bosom.  The  other  he 
held  out  in  a  hesitating  manner.  "  This," 
said  he,  "  if  Louisa  will  accept  of  it,  may 
sometimes  put  her  in  mind  of  him  who 
once  offended,  who  can  never  cease  to 
adore  her.  She  may  look  on  it,  perhaps, 
after  the  original  is  no  more  j  when  this 
heart  shall  have  forgot  to  love,  and  cease 
to  be  wretched." 

Louisa  was  at  last  overcome.  Her  face 
was  first  pale  as  death ;  then  suddenly  it 
was  crossed  with  a  crimson  blush.  "  Oh  1 
Sir  Edward!"  said  she,  "  What — what 
would  you  have  me  do?'*  He  eagerly 
seized  her  hand,  and  led  her,  reluctant, 
to  the  carriage.  They  entered  it,  and 
driving  off  with  furious  speed,  were  soon 
out  of  sight  of  those  hills  which  pastured 
the  flocks  of  the  unfortunate  Venoni. 
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The  virtue  of  Louisa  was  vanquished; 
but  her  sense  of  virtue  was  not  over- 
come.— Neither  the  vows  of  eternal  fi- 
delity of  her  seducer,  nor  the  constant 
and  respectful  attention  which  he  paid 
her  during  a  hurried  journey  to  Eng- 
land, could  allay  that  anguish  which  she 
suffered  at  the  recollection  of  her  past, 
and  the  thoughts  of  her  present  situation. 
Sir  Edward  felt  strongly  the  power  of  her 
beauty,  and  of  her  grief.  His  heart  was 
not  made  for  that  part  which,  it  is  pro- 
bable, he  thought  it  could  have  perform- 
ed: it  was  st  11  subject  to  remorse,  to 
compassion,  and  to  love.  These  emo- 
tions, perhaps,  he  might  soon  have  over- 
come, had  they  been  met  by  vulgar  vio- 
lence, or  reproaches  -,  but  the  quiet  and 
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unupbraiding  sorrows  of  Louisa,  nourish- 
ed those  feelings  of  tenderness  and  at- 
tachment. She  never  mentioned  her 
wrongs  in  words ;  sometimes  a  few  start- 
ing tears  would  speak  them;  and  when 
time  had  given  her  a  little  more  com- 
posure, her  lute  discoursed  melancholy 
music. 

On  their  arrival  in  England,  Sir  Ed- 
ward carried  Louisa  to  his  seat  in  the 
country.  There  she  was  treated  with  all 
the  observance  of  a  wife;  and,  had  she 
chosen  it,  might  have  commanded  more 
than  the  ordinary  splendour  of  one.  But 
she  would  not  allow  the  indulgence  of  Sir 
Edward  to  blazon  with  equipage,  and 
show  that  state  which  6he  wished  always 
to  hide,  and,  if  possible,  to  forget.  Her 
books  and  her  music  were  her  only  plea- 
sures, if  pleasures  they  could  be  called, 
that  served  but  to  alleviate  misery,  and 
to  blunt,  for  a  while,  the  pangs  of  con- 
trition. 
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These  were  deeply  aggravated  by  the 
recollection  of  her  father :  a  father  left  in 
his  age  to  feel  his  own  misfortunes,  and 
his  daughter's  disgrace.     Sir  Edward  was 
too  generous  not  to  think  of  providing  for 
Venoni.    He  meant  to  make  some  atone- 
ment for  the  injury  he  had  done  him,  by 
that  cruel  bounty  which  is  reparation  on- 
ly to  the  base,  but  to  the  honest  is  insult. 
He  had  not,  however,  an  opportunity  of 
accomplishing  his  purpose.     He  learned 
that  Venoni,    soon  after  his  daughter's 
elopement,  removed  from  his  former  place 
of  residence,  and,  as  his  neighbours  re- 
ported, had  died  in  one  of  the  villages  of 
Savoy.     His  daughter  felt  this  with  an- 
guish the  most  poignant,  and  her  afflic- 
tion,   for   a   while,    refused   consolation. 
Sir  Edward's  whole  tenderness  and  atten- 
tion were   called  forth  to  mitigate  her 
grief;  and,  after  its  first  transports  had 
subsided,  he  carried  her  to  London,  in 
hopes  that  objects  new  to  her,  rnd  com- 
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monly  attractive  to  all,  might  contribute 
to  remove  it. 

With  a  man  possessed  of  feelings  like 
Sir  Edward's,  the  affliction  of  Louisa  gave 
a  certain  respect  to  his  attentions.  He 
hired  her  a  house  separate  from  his  own, 
and  treated  her  with  all  the  delicacy  of 
the  purest  attachment.  But  his  solici- 
tude to  comfort  and  amuse  her  was  not 
attended  with  success.  She  felt  all  the 
horrors  of  that  guilt,  which  she  now  con- 
sidered as  not  only  the  ruin  of  herself,  but 
the  murderer  of  her  father. 

In  London,  Sir  Edward  found  his  sis- 
ter, who  had  married  a  man  of  great  for- 
tune, and  high  fashion.  He  had  mar- 
ried her,  because  she  was  a  fine  woman, 
and  admired  by  fine  men ;  she  had  mar- 
ried him,  because  he  was  the  wealthiest 
of  her  suitors.  They  lived,  as  is  com- 
mon to  people  in  such  a  situation,  neces- 
sitous with  a  princely  revenue,  and  very 
wretched  amidst  perpetual  gaiety.     This 
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scene  was  so  foreign  from  the  idea  Sir 
Edward  had  formed  of  the  reception  his 
country  and  friends  were  to  afford  him, 
that  he  found  a  constant  source  of  dis- 
gust in  the  society  of  his  equals.  In 
their  conversation  fantastic,  not  refined, 
their  ideas  were  frivolous,  and  their  know- 
ledge shallow;  and  with  all  the  pride  of 
birth  and  insolence  of  station,  their  prin- 
ciples were  mean,  and  their  minds  igno- 
ble. In  their  pretended  attachments,  he 
discovered  only  designs  of  selfishness; 
and  their  pleasures,  he  experienced,  were 
as  fallacious  as  their  friendships.  In  the 
society  of  Louisa  he  found  sensibility  and 
truth ;  her's  was  the  only  heart  that  seem- 
ed interested  in  his  welfare ;  she  saw  the 
return  of  virtue  in  Sir  Edward,  and  felt  the 
friendship  which  he  shewed  her.  Some- 
times when  she  perceived  him  sorrowful, 
her  lute  would  leave  its  melancholy  for 
more  lively  airs,  and  her  countenance  as- 
sume a  gaiety  it  was  not  formed  to  wear. 
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But  her  heart  was  breaking  with  that  an- 
guish which  her  generosity  endeavoured 
to  coneeal  from  him ;  her  frame,  too  de- 
licate for  the  struggle  with  her  feelings, 
seemed  to  yield  to  their  force;  her  rest 
forsook  her;  the  colour  faded  in  her 
cheek ;  the  lustre  of  her  eyes  grew  dim. 
Sir  Edward  saw  those  symptoms  of  decay 
with  the  deepest  remorse.  Often  did  he 
curse  those  false  ideas  of  pleasure,  which 
had  led  him  to  consider  the  ruin  of  an 
artless  girl,  who  loved  and  trusted  him, 
as  an  object  which  it  was  luxury  to  at- 
tain, and  pride  to  accomplish.  Often 
did  he  wish  to  blot  out  from  his  life  a  few 
guilty  months,  to  be  again  restored  to  an 
opportunity  of  giving  happiness  to  that 
family,  whose  unsuspecting  kindness  he 
had  repaid  with  the  treachery  of  a  rob- 
ber, and  the  cruelty  of  an  assassin. 

One  evening,  while  he  sat  in  a  little 
parlour  with  Louisa,  his  mind  alternate- 
ly agitated  and  softened  with  this  impres- 
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sion,  a  hand  organ,  of  a  remarkably  sweet 
tone,  was  heard  in  the  street.  Louisa 
laid  aside  her  lute,  and  listened :  the  airs 
it  played  were  those  of  her  native  coun- 
try; and  a  few  tears,  which  she  endea- 
voured to  hide,  stole  from  her  on  hearing 
them.  Sir  Edward  ordered  a  servant  to 
fetch  the  organist  iuto  the  room :  he  was 
brought  in  accordingly,  and  seated  at  the 
door  of  the  apartment. 

He  played  one  or  two  sprightly  tunes, 
to  which  Louisa  had  often  danced  in  her 
infancy;  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  re- 
collection, and  her  tears  flowed  without 
controul.  Suddenly  the  musician,  chan- 
ging the  stop,  introduced  a  little  melan- 
choly air  of  a  wild  and  plaintive  kind. — 
Louisa  started  from  her  seat,  and  rushed 
up  to  the  stranger.  — He  threw  off  a  tat- 
tered coat,  and  black  patch.  It  was  her 
father! — She  would  have  sprung  to  em- 
brace him ;  he  turned  aside  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  would  not  receive  her  into 
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his  arms.  But  Nature  at  last  overcame 
his  resentment ;  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
pressed  to  his  bosom  his  long-lost  daugh- 
ter. 

Sir  Edward  stood  fixed  in  astonishment 
and  confusion.  "  I  come  not  to  upbraid 
you,"  said  Venoni ;  "  I  am  a  poor,  weak, 
old  man,  unable  for  upbraidings ;  I  am 
come  but  to  find  my  child;  to  forgive 
her,  and  to  die !  When  you  saw  us  first, 
Sir  Edward,  we  were  not  thus.  You  found 
us  virtuous  and  happy;  we  danced  and 
we  sung,  and  there  was  not  a  sad  heart  in 
the  valley  where  we  dwelt.  Yet  we  left  our 
dancing,  our  songs,  and  our  cheerfulness ; 
you  were  distressed,  and  we  pitied  you. 
Since  that  day  the  pipe  has  never  been 
heard  in  Venoni's  fields :  grief  and  sick- 
ness have  almost  brought  him  to  the  grave; 
and  his  neighbours,  who  loved  and  pitied 
him,  have  been  cheerful  no  more.  Yet, 
methinks,  though  you  robbed  us  of  hap- 
piness, you  are  not  happy;  else  why  that 
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dejected  look,  which,  amidst  all  the  gran- 
deur around  you,  I  saw  you  wear,  and 
those  tears  which,  under  all  the  gaudiness 
of  her  apparel,  I  saw  that  poor  deluded 
girl  shed  ?"  But  she  shall  shed  no  more," 
cried  Sir  Edward ;  "  you  shall  be  happy, 
and  I  shall  be  just.     Forgive,  my  vene- 
rable friend,  the  injuries  which  I  have 
done  thee;   forgive  me,  my  Louisa,  for 
rating  your  excellence  at  a  price  so  mean. 
I  have  seen  those  high-born  females  to 
which  my  rank  might  have  allied  me ;  I 
am  ashamed  of  their  vices,  and  sick  of 
their  follies.     Profligate  in  their  hearts 
amidst  affected  purity,  they  are  slaves  to 
pleasure  without  the  sincerity  of  passion  $ 
and,  with  the  name  of  honour,  are  insen- 
sible to  the  feelings  of  virtue.     You,  my 
Louisa! — but  I  will  not  call  up  recollec- 
tions that  might  render  me  less  worthy 
of  your  future  esteemrrrrcontinue  to  love 
your  Edward ;  but  a  few  hours,  and  you 
shall  add  the  title  to  the  affections  of  a 
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a  wife ;  let  the  care  and  tenderness  of  a 
husband  bring  back  its  peace  to  your 
mind,  and  its  bloom  to  your  cheek.  We 
will  leave  for  a  while  the  wonder  and  the 
envy  of  the  fashionable  circle  here.  We 
will  restore  your  father  to  his  native  home; 
under  that  roof  I  shall  once  more  be  hap- 
py ;  happy  without  allay,  because  I  shall 
deserve  my  happiness.  Again  shall  the 
pipe  and  the  dance  gladden  the  valley, 
and  innocence  and  peace  beam  on  the 
cottage  of  Venoni  1" 
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No.  110.    Saturday,  May  27,  1780. 

Extremum  concede  laborem.  Vibg. 

As,  at  the  close  of  life,  people  confess  the 
secrets,  and  explain  the  mysteries  of  their 
conduct,  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  those 
with  whom  they  have  had  dealings,  and 
to  die  in  peace  with  all  the  world  -,  so,  in 
the  concluding  number  of  a  periodical 
publication,  it  is  usual  to  lay  aside  the 
assumed  name,  or  fictitious  character,  to 
ascribe  the  different  papers  to  their  true 
authors,  and  to  wind  up  the  whole  with 
a  modest  appeal  to  the  candour  or  indul- 
gence of  the  public. 

In  the  course  of  these  papers,  the  au- 
thor has  not  often  ventured  to  introduce 
himself,  or  to  give  an  account  of  his  own 
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situation ;  in  this,  therefore,  which  is  to 
be  the  last,  he  has  not  much  to  unravel 
on  that  score.  From  the  narrowness  of 
the  place  of  its  appearance,  the  Mirror 
did  not  admit  of  much  personification  of 
its  editor;  the  little  disguise  he  has  used 
has  been  rather  to  conceal  what  he  was, 
than  to  give  himself  out  for  what  he  was 
not. 

The  idea  of  publishing  a  periodical  pa- 
per in  Edinburgh,  took  its  rise  in  a  com- 
pany of  gentlemen,  whom  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  connection  brought  fre- 
quently together.  Their  discourse  often 
turned  upon  subjects  of  manners,  of  taste, 
and  of  literature.  By  one  of  those  acci- 
dental resolutions,  of  which  the  origin 
cannot  easily  be  traced,  it  was  determi- 
ned to  put  their  thoughts  into  writing, 
and  to  read  them  for  the  entertainment 
of  each  other.  Their  essays  assumed  the 
form,  and  soon  after,  some  one  gave  them 
the  name,  of  a  periodical  publication :  the 
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writers  of  it  were  naturally  associated ;  and 
their  meetings  increased  the  importance, 
as  well  as  the  number,  of  their  productions. 
Cultivating  letters  in  the  midst  of  business, 
composition  was  to  them  an  amusement 
only  j  that  amusement  was  heightened 
by  the  audience  which  this  society  af- 
forded; the  idea  of  publication  suggest- 
ed itself  as  productive  of  still  higher  en- 
tertainment. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  diffidence, 
that  such  a  resolution  was  taken.  From 
that,  and  several  other  circumstances,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  observe  the  strict- 
est secrecy  with  regard  to  the  authors ;  a 
purpose  in  which  they  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful, that,  at  this  moment,  the  very 
publisher  of  the  work  knows  only  one  of 
their  number,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  it 
was  entrusted. 

The  assistance  received  from  correspon- 
dents has  been  considerable.  To  them 
the  Mirror  is  indebted  for  the  following 
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papers ;  the  8th,  the  note  from  Ignora- 
mus in  the  9th,  the  letter  in  the  17th,  the 
letter  signed  Adelus  in  the  21st,  the  22d, 
the  24th,  the  29th,  (except  the  short  let- 
ter at  the  end,)  the  first  letter  in  the  35th, 
the  37th,  the  letter  in  the  46th,  the  50th, 
the  first  letter  in  the  56th,  the  59th,  62d, 
66th,  73d,  74th,  75th,  79th,  82d,  86th, 
the  first  letter  in  the  89th,  the  letter  in 
the  94th,  the  95th,  the  96th,  (except  the 
letter  signed  Evelina,)  the  97th,  and  98th, 
the  letter  in  the  102d,  and  the  letter  in 
the  103d.  Of  some  of  their  correspon- 
dents, were  they  at  liberty  to  disclose 
them,  the  names  would  do  credit  to  the 
vvofk;  of  others  they  are  entirely  igno- 
rant, and  can  only  return  this  general 
acknowledgment  for  their  favours.  To 
many  of  them  they  have  to  apologize  for 
several  abridgments,  additions,  and  alter- 
ations, which  sometimes  the  composi- 
tion of  the  essays  themselves,  and  some- 
times the  nature  of  the  work  in  which 
vol.  v.  F 
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they  were  to  appear,  seemed  to  render 
necessary. 

The  situation  of  the  authors  of  the  Mir- 
ror was  such  as  neither  to  prompt  much 
ambition  of  literary  success,  nor  to  create 
much  dependence  on  it.  Without  this 
advautage,  they  had  scarcely  ventured  to 
send  abroad  into  the  world  a  performance, 
the  reception  of  which  was  liable  to  so 
much  uncertainty.  They  foresaw  many 
difficulties,  which  a  publication  like  the 
Mirror,  even  in  hands  much  abler  than 
theirs,  must  necessarily  encounter. 

The  state  of  the  times,  they  were  sensi- 
ble, was  very  unpropitious  to  a  work  of 
this  sort.  In  a  conjuncture  so  critical  as 
the  present,  at  a  period  so  big  with  na- 
tional danger  and  public  solicitude,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  much  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  speculation  or  to 
sentiment,  to  minute  investigations  of 
character,  or  pictures  of  private  manners. 
A  volume  which  we  can  lay  aside  and  re- 
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sume  at  pleasure,  may  suffer  less  mate- 
rially from  the  interruption  of  national 
concerns  $  but  a  single  sheet,  that  measures 
its  daily  importance  with  the  vehicles  of 
public  intelligence  and  political  disquisi- 
tion, can  hardly  fail  to  be  neglected. 

But,  exclusive  of  this  general  disadvan* 
tage,  there  were  particular  circumstances 
which  its  authors  knew  must  be  unfavour- 
able to  the  Mirror.  That  secrecy  which 
they  thought  it  necessary  to  keep,  pre- 
vented all  the  aids  of  patronage  and  friend- 
ship ;  it  even  damped  those  common  exer- 
tions to  which  other  works  are  indebted, 
if  not  for  fame,  at  least  for  introduction  to 
the  world.  We  cannot  expect  to  create 
an  interest  in  those  whom  we  had  not 
ventured  to  trust ;  and  the  claims  even  of 
merit  are  often  little  regarded,  if  that 
merit  be  anonymous  and  unknown. 

The  place  of  its  publication  was,  in 
several  respects,  disadvantageous.  There 
is  a  certain  distance  at  which  writings,  as 
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well  as  men,  should  be  placed,  in  order  to 
command  our  attention  and  respeet.  We 
do  not  easily  allow  a  title  to  instruct  or 
to  amuse  the  public  in  our  neighbour, 
with  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
compare  our  own  abilities.  Hence  the 
fastidiousness  with  which,  in  a  place  so 
narrow  as  Edinburgh,  home  productions 
are  commonly  received ;  which,  if  they 
are  grave,  are  pronounced  dull ;  if  pathe- 
tic, are  called  unnatural ;  if  ludicrous,  are 
termed  low.  In  the  circle  around  him, 
the  man  of  business  sees  few  who  should 
be  willing,  and  the  man  of  genius  few  who 
are  able  to  be  authors  ;  and  a  work  that 
comes  out  unsupported  by  established 
names,  is  liable  alike  to  the  censure  of  the 
grave,  and  the  sneer  of  the  witty.  Even 
Folly  herself  acquires  some  merit  from  be- 
ing displeased,  when  name  or  fashion  has 
not  sanctified  a  work  from  her  displea- 
sure. 

This  desire  of  levelling  the  pride  of  au- 
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thorship,  is  in  none  more  prevalent  than 
in  those  who  themselves  have  written. 
Of  these  the  unsuccessful  have  a  prescrip- 
tive title  to  criticism ;  and,  though  esta- 
blished literary  reputation  commonly  sets 
men  above  the  necessity  of  detracting 
from  the  merit  of  other  candidates  for 
fame,  yet  there  are  not  wanting  instances 
of  monopolists  of  public  favour,  who  wish, 
not  only  to  enjoy,  but  to  guide  it,  and  are 
willing  to  confine  its  influence  within  the 
pale  of  their  own  circle,  or  their  own  pa- 
tronage. General  censure  is  of  all  things 
the  easiest ;  from  such  men  it  passes  un- 
examined, and  its  sentence  is  decisive ; 
nay,  even  a  studied  silence  will  go  far  to 
smother  a  production,  which,  if  they  have 
not  the  meanness  to  envy,  they  want  the 
candour  to  appretiate  with  justice. 

In  point  of  subject,  as  well  as  of  recep- 
tion, the  place  where  it  appeared  was  un- 
favourable to  the  Mirror.  Whoever  will 
examine  the  works  of  a  similar  kind  that 
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have  preceded  it,  will  easily  perceive  for 
how  many  topics  they  were  indebted  to 
local  characters  and  temporary  follies,  to 
places  of  public  amusement,  and  circum- 
stances of  reigning  fashion.     But,  with 
us,  besides  the  danger  of  personal  appli- 
cation, these  are  hardly  various  enough 
for  the  subject,  or  important  enough  for 
the  dignity  of  writing.     There  is  a  sort 
of  classic  privilege  in  the  very  names  of 
places  in  London,   which  does  not  ex- 
tend to  those  of  Edinburgh.     The  Ca- 
nongate  is  almost  as  long  as  the  Strand, 
but  it  will  not  bear  the  comparison  upon 
paper;  and  Blackfriars-wynd  can  never 
vie  with  Drury-lane,  in  point  of  sound, 
however  they  may  rank  in  the  article  of 
chastity.     In  the  department  of  humour, 
these  circumstances  must  necessarily  have 
great  weight ;  and,  for  papers  of  humour, 
the  bulk  of  readers  will  generally  call,  be- 
cause the  number  is  much  greater  of  those 
who  can  laugh,  than  of  those  who  can  think. 
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To  add  to  the  difficulty,  people  are  too 
proud  to  laugh  upon  easy  terms  with  one, 
of  whose  title  to  make  them  laugh  they 
are  not  apprised.  A  joke  in  writing  is 
like  a  joke  in  conversation ;  much  of  its 
wit  depends  upon  the  rank  of  its  author. 
How  far  the  authors  of  this  paper  have 
been  able  to  overcome  these  difficulties, 
it  is  not  for  them  to  determine.  Of  its 
merits  with  the  public,  the  public  will 
judge ;  as  to  themselves,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say,  that  they  have  found  it  an 
amusement  of  an  elegant,  and,  they  are 
inclined  to  believe,  of  an  useful  kind. 
They  imagine,  that,  by  tracing  the  man- 
ners and  sentiments  of  others,  they  have 
performed  a  sort  of  exercise  which  may 
have  some  tendency  to  cultivate  and  re- 
fine their  own;  and,  in  that  society  which 
was  formed  by  this  publication,  they  have 
drawn  somewhat  closer  the  ties  of  a  friend- 
ship, which  they  flatter  themselves  they 
may  long  enjoy,  with  a  recollection  not 
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unpleasing,  of  the  literary  adventure  by 
which  it  was  strengthened  and  impro- 
ved. 
f*  The  disadvantages  attending  their  pub- 
lication they  have  not  enumerated,  by 
way  of  plea  for  favour,  or  apology  for 
faults.  They  will  give  their  volumes  as 
they  give  their  papers,  to  the  world,  not 
meanly  dependent  on  its  favour,  nor  cold- 
ly indifferent  to  it.  There  is  no  idea,  per- 
haps, more  pleasing  to  an  ingenuous  mind, 
than  that  the  sentences  which  it  dictates 
in  silence  and  obscurity,  may  give  plea- 
sure and  entertainment  to  those  by  whom 
the  writer  has  never  been  seen,  to  whom 
even  his  name  is  unknown.  /  There  is 
something  peculiarly  interesting  in  the 
hope  of  this  intercourse  of  sentiment,  this 
invisible  sort  of  friendship,  with  the  vir- 
tuous and  the  good;  and  the  visionary 
warmth  of  an  author  may  be  allowed  to 
extend  it  to  distant  places,  and  to  future 
times.     If  in  this  hope  the  authors  of 
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the  Mirror  may  indulge,  they  trust,  that, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  execu- 
tion, the  motive  of  their  publication  will 
do  them  no  dishonour  -9  that,  if  they  have 
failed  in  wit,  they  have  been  faultless  in 
sentiment ;  and  that,  if  they  shall  not  be 
allowed  the  praise  of  genius,  they  have, 
at  least,  not  forfeited  the  commendation 
of  virtue. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  same  reasons  which,  during  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Mirror,  made  the  Authors  anxious  to 
be  concealed,  and  which  are  hinted  in  the  last  pa- 
per of  that  work,  made  them  equally  solicitous  to 
be  unknown  during  the  publication  of  the  Lounger. 
For  this  reason,  during  the  time  of  this  last  publi- 
cation, the  circumstance  of  the  Authors  of  these 
two  works  being  the  same,  was  endeavoured  to  be 
concealed  from  the  Public,  and  several  papers  were 
industriously  written  on  the  contrary  supposition. 
At  the  close  of  the  publication,  the  reasons  for 
that  concealment  ceased;  and  therefore,  in  the 
concluding  Number  of  the  Lounger  it  is  admitted, 
and  in  this  edition  announced,  to  be  by  the  Au- 
thors of  the  Mirror. 


PAPERS 
roon 

THE  LOUNGER. 


No.  1.     Saturday,  February  5,  1785. 

jy  goiite  axec  plaisir 
Les  charmes  peu  connus  d'un  innocent  loisir : 
Totffours  occupe  sans  avoir  rien  a  J aire. 

Destouches. 

Nothing  is  perhaps  so  difficult  as  to 
find  out  business  proper  for  the  idle :  and, 
though  it  may  appear  paradoxical,  yet  I 
believe  none  have  so  much  need  of  it  as 
they.  The  man  who  is  professionally 
employed,  in  whatever  department,  goes 
on  in  the  track  which  habit  has  mark- 
ed out  for  him,  at  peace  with  his  own 
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thoughts  and  the  world;  but  he  whom 
every  passing  moment  reproaches  with 
doing  nothing,  must  often  fly  for  relief 
to  very  useless  or  very  unworthy  occupa- 
tions. He  will  often  be  dissipated  with- 
out amusement,  and  intemperate  without 
pleasure,  merely  because  dissipation  is 
preferable  to  vacancy,  and  intemperance 
to  listlessness. 

There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  men,  whom 
accident  has  thrown  out  of  the  business 
of  life,  and  whom  temperament,  if  not 
virtue,  keeps  out  of  the  dissipation  of  it, 
who  hold  a  station  of  less  destructive  and 
more  dignified  indolence,  whom  the  com- 
pany cf  their  own  thoughts  renders  inde- 
pendent of  vulgar  society,  and  the  vigour 
and  variety  of  whcse  imagination  free 
from  the  r.3cessity  of  resorting  to  frivo- 
lous or  censurable  amusements.  Among 
the  first  sort,  the  transition  is  easy  from 
the  ya\/n  of  inanity  to  the  roar  of  riot 
and  intemperance ;   but  persons  of  the 
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latter  description,  idle  in  conduct,  but  of 
active  minds,  as  they  seldom  experience 
the  uneasiness  of  the  one,  seldom  incur 
the  blame  of  the  other. 

As  far  as  the  freedom  from  dissipation 
extends,  the  writer  of  the  present  paper 
thinks  he  may  lay  claim  to  the  last  of 
those  characters.  It  were  needless,  and 
indeed  improper,  to  trouble  his  readers 
with  the  history  of  those  incidents  in  his 
life  which  have  thrown  him  out  of  the 
number  of  the  professionally  busy.  Some 
untoward  circumstances  in  point  of  for- 
tune, and  some  feelings,  perhaps  blame- 
able  from  their  nicety,  drew  him,  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  out  from  among  the 
bustle  of  mankind  j  but  without  the  mis- 
anthropy that  arises  from  disgust,  or  the 
despondency  that  is  sometimes  the  con- 
sequence of  disappointment. 

Those  incidents,  however,  did  not  a- 
bridge,  but  perhaps  rather  increased,  the 
extent  of  his  society.     Within  the  pale 

vol.  v.  G 
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of  a  particular  profession,  a  man's  com- 
panions and. associates  are  chiefly  limited 
to  some  particular  class  with  which  that 
profession  is  connected.  But  he  who  is 
an  idler  without  unsocial  dispositions,  finds 
occasional  companions  in  all  characters 
and  professions,  who  are  neither  estran- 
ged from  him  by  the  jealousy  of  rival- 
ship,  nor  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  op- 
posite nature  of  their  pursuits  and  occu- 
pations. 

The  busy,  it  must  be  owned,  are  apt 
to  treat  such  a  man  with  more  kindness 
than  deference.  This  it  was  not  long 
before  I  experienced:  but,  of  a  temper 
not  easily  offended,  I  only  smiled  at  per- 
ceiving it ;  and  it  rather  soothed  my  in- 
dolence, than  provoked  my  spleen,  when 
I  found  that  I  had  acquired  a  denomina- 
tion more  innocent  than  respectable.  I 
was  called  a  Lounger  by  all  my  acquaint- 
ance, and  much  the  greater  part  of  my 
friends  agreed  to  the  appellation.     If  at 
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any  time  I  felt  the  undignified  sound  of 
the  name,  yet  I  took  credit  with  myself, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  not  deserving  it.  It 
flattered  a  secret  pride  to  be  somewhat 
more  than  the  world  thought  me. 

Of  generic  names,  indeed,  people  are 
not  always  very  scrupulous  in  the  appli- 
cation, and  therefore  I  could  easily  par- 
don those  who  ranked  me  under  the  class 
of  men  which  the  title  of  Lounger  distin- 
guishes. He  whose  walks  are  pointed  nei- 
ther to  the  resorts  of  the  merchant,  the 
lawyer,  the  soldier,  or  the  churchman,  it 
may  fairly  be  supposed,  has  no  motive 
for  them  at  all ;  and  the  first  of  any  of 
those  professions  who  crosses  him  in  his 
way,  will  accuse  him  of  being  a  Lounger. 
He  will  still  more  seem  to  deserve  that 
name,  if  he  frequents  their  places  of  meet- 
ing without  having  any  business  congenial 
to  those  places. 

The  same  superiority  will  be  assumed 
by  the  professedly  idle  as  by  the  profes- 
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sionally  busy.  In  the  haunts  of  amuse- 
ment and  of  pleasure,  the  man  who  does 
not  warmly  worship  the  deity  of  the  place, 
will  be  accounted  a  supernumerary  by  his 
votaries.  At  balls  and  card-parties  I  have 
as  frequently  heard  myself  called  a  Loun- 
ger, as  on  Change  or  in  courts  of  law. 

Abroad,  for  I  was  prevailed  on  by  a 
friend  to  accompany  him  for  some  time 
on  his  travels,  I  was  not  just  called  a 
Lounger,  the  French  and  Italian  lan- 
guages not  possessing  an  exactly  syno- 
nymous term,  and  those  which  approach 
nearest  to  it  not  being  respectful  enough 
to  be  applied  to  a  stranger.  Both  nations 
indeed  are  idle  with  so  much  activity,  and 
contrive  to  do  nothing,  and  to  say  nothing, 
with  so  much  interest  in  their  looks,  and 
so  much  movement  in  their  gestures,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  the  word  should  not  find 
a  place  in  their  vocabulary ;  but  they  too 
marked  some  traces  of  my  character; 
though,  as  is  their  custom,  they  tacked  a 
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compliment  to  their  draught  of  it.   "  Mon- 
sieur," said  the  Abbe ,  at  a  petit  sou- 

per  of  Madame  de  V -'s,  at  Paris, 

"  Monsieur  est  quelquefois  Riveur,  mais 
toujour s  interessant,  toujours  aimable  /" 

On  all  those  occasions,  however,  I  was 
not  quite  so  idle  as  those  around  me  ima- 
gined. Like  Alfred  in  the  Danish  camp, 
I  harped  for  them,  but  observed  for  my- 
self; and  like  him  too,  enjoyed  my  obser- 
vation the  more  that  it  was  secret  and 
unsuspected.  If  this  resemblance  should 
convey  some  idea  of  treachery,  of  advan- 
tage over  those  with  whom  I  associated, 
let  it  be  known,  at  least,  that  in  the  use 
of  it  I  was  perfectly  inoffensive.  The 
Lounger  is  one  of  the  best-natured  cha- 
racters in  the  world,  even  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  allow  the  term  to  apply  to  my- 
self. 'Tis  the  player  who  frets,  and  scolds, 
and  is  angry :  the  looker-on  sees  more  er- 
rors in  the  play  -3  but  he  applies  them  on- 
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!y  to  the  theory  of  the  game,  and  thinks 
but  little  of  the  party  who  commits  them. 
As  a  Lounger,  I  had  from  my  earliest 
age  been  fond  of  books,  and  sometimes 
ventured  to  write  when  I  was  tired  of 
reading.  A  Lounger  of  the  sort  I  could 
wish  to  be  thought,  is  one  who,  even 
amidst  a  certain  intercourse  with  man- 
kind, preserves  a  constant  intimacy  with 
himself;  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  if  he  should  sometimes,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  correspond  with 
himself,  and  write  down,  if  he  can  write 
at  all,  what  he  wishes  this  favourite  com- 
panion more  particularly  to  remark.  Ex- 
actly of  this  sort  are  the  notes  and  memo- 
randums I  have  sometimes  been  tempted 
to  make :  transcripts  of  what  I  have  felt 
or  thought,  or  little  records  of  what  I  have 
heard  or  read,  set  down  without  any  other 
arrangement  than  what  the  disposition  of 
the  time  might  prompt.  These  little  pa- 
pers formed  a  kind  of  new  society,  which 
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I  could  command  at  any  time,  without 
stirring  from  my  fire-side.  It  was,  of  all 
sorts  of  company,  the  most  fitted  for  a 
Lounger ;  company  in  which  he  could  be 
unaccommodating  without  offence,  and 
inattentive  without  incivility. 

The  idea  of  giving  those  trifles  to  the 
world  in  the  form  of  periodical  essays,  is 
an  effort  beyond  the  usual  force  of  my 
character.  Unknown,  however,  as  a  man, 
and  new  as  an  author,  the  Lounger  risks 
but  little  either  in  censure  or  in  praise. 
There  is  a  censure,  indeed,  and  a  suf- 
frage, which  no  man  can  escape,  to  which 
one  of  his  disposition  is  peculiarly  liable, 
I  mean  that  of  his  own  mind.  He  trusts 
his  publication  will  be  such  as  to  risk  no- 
thing on  this  ground ;  it  is  the  only  pro- 
mise which  he  will  venture  on  its  behalf. 
It  may  be  gay  without  wit,  and  grave 
without  depth,  when  its  author  is  dispo- 
ssd  to  gaiety  or  to  thought :  but  while  it 
endeavours  to  afford  some  little  amuse- 
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ment  by  the  one,  or  some  little  instruc- 
tion by  the  other,  it  will,  at  least,  be 
harmless  in  both. 
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No.  2.    Saturday,  February  12,  1785. 

1  he  precepts  of  the  moralist  and  philo- 
sopher are  generally  directed  to  guide  their 
disciples  in  the  great  and  important  con- 
cerns of  life,  to  incite  to  the  practice  of 
cardinal  virtues,  and  to  deter  from  the 
commission  of  enormous  crimes :  The 
advices  of  wisdom  and  experience  point 
out  the  road  to  success  and  to  honour  in 
stations  of  public  consequence,  or  in  nice 
and  important  circumstances  of  private 
duty. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  society,  a  very 
simple  code  of  morality  and  of  rectitude 
was  all  that  was  necessary.  To  controul 
the  violence  of  the  stronger  passions,  to 
prescribe  the  rules  of  distributive  justice, 
and  to  inculcate  the  duties  of  active  hu- 
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manity,  was  the  proper  and  essential  pro- 
vince of  the  instructor,  as  well  as  of  the 
legislator.  At  first,  indeed,  these  two 
characters  would  be  nearly  the  same; 
legislation  embracing  all  that  was  requi- 
red of  morality,  and  morality  having  no 
range  beyond  that  of  the  laws,  And  even 
when  man  advanced  to  a  certain  point, 
where  the  doctrine  of  morals  went  beyond 
the  legal  rules  of  conduct ;  yet  that  would 
contain  incentives  to  the  exertion  only  of 
principal  and  leading  virtues,  in  certain 
modes  and  situations,  which  the  law  could 
not  foresee,  and  for  which  it  could  not 
provide. 

In  a  state  of  society  so  advanced  as 
ours,  (for  it  is  needless  to  trouble  my 
reader  with  the  intermediate  gradations,) 
every  one  will  see  the  necessity  of  a  nicer 
and  more  refined  system  of  morality.  The 
family  of  the  social  virtues,  like  the  ge- 
nealogical tree  of  an  extensive  ancestry, 
spreads  with  the  advancing  cultivation  of 
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mankind,  till  it  is  branched  out  into  a 
numerous  list  of  collateral  duties;,  many  of 
which  it  needs  an  acute  discernment  to 
trace  up  to  their  source ;  and  some  acknow- 
ledge their  connection,  without  being  able 
to  unravel  their  pedigree. 

The  study  of  those  lesser  branches  of 
duty  and  of  excellence  is  called  the  science 
of  manners  ;  but  our  language  has  no 
word  to  distinguish  the  teacher  of  it.  As 
moralist  is  applied  to  the  teacher  of  \he 
more  important  obligations,  so  mannerist 
should  have  been  the  denomination  of  him 
who  inculcates  the  lesser,  had  not  that 
word  been  already  appropriated  to  a  very 
different  meaning. 

But  however  the  professors  of  the  art 
may  be  distinguished,  its  importance  will 
not  be  denied.  It  is  seldom  that  in  more 
essential  points  of  duty  men  of  a  certain 
class  are  deficient.  In  most  particulars, 
the  obligations  of  morality  are  aided  by 
the  ties  of  honour,  and  the  fear  of  punish- 
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ment  enforced  by  the  dread  of  shame. 
But  in  the  smaller  offices  of  social  life, 
men  may  be  wanting  in  their  duty,  with- 
out incurring  either  punishment  or  oblo- 
quy. The  decalogue  (if  the  phrase  may 
be  allowed)  of  manners,  the  laws  of  civili- 
ty, of  gentleness,  of  taste,  and  of  feeling, 
are  not  precisely  set  down,  and  cannot 
easily  be  punished  in  the  breach,  or  re- 
warded in  the  observance  :  And  yet  their 
observance  forms,  amidst  the  refinement 
of  modern  society,  an  important  part  of 
our  own  happiness  and  of  that  regard  we 
owe  to  the  happiness  of  others.  To  prac- 
tise them  is  somewhat  difficult ;  to  teach 
them  is  still  more  so :  Yet  it  is  an  art 
which,  though  difficult,  does  not  always 
obtain  the  honours  of  difficulty.  The 
pictures  which  it  exhibits  must  be  drawn 
in  those  middle  tints  which  it  requires  a 
nice  pencil  to  hit ;  and  yet,  when  attained, 
they  acquire  but  a  small  portion  of  that 
applause  which  stronger  colouring  and 
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deeper  shades  are  calculated  to  procure. 
It  is  not  easy  to  define  that  right  which 
our  neighbour  possesses  to  general  com- 
placency, or  to  little  attentions;  nor  to 
mark  with  precision  that  injury  we  do, 
those  wounds  we  inflict,  by  a  contrary 
behaviour ;  and  yet  the  favour  in  the  first, 
and  the  wrong  in  the  latter  case,  is  often 
as  strongly  felt  as  in  the  serious  exertions 
of  kindness  or  malevolence.  I  have  known 
a  friend  acquired  for  life  by  a  trifling 
civility  in  a  crowded  theatre  j  and  a  last- 
ing enmity  created  by  a  boisterous  laugh, 
or  a  mutilated  bow. 

Amidst  weighty  business  indeed,  and 
momentous  concerns,  such  things  do  not 
easily  find  place.  But  the  number  of 
those  who  are  within  their  reach  more 
than  compensates  for  the  consequence  of 
the  few  who  are  beyond  it.  It  is  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  men  who  can 
move  in  the  sphere  of  government,  or 
of  greatness ;  but  scarce  any  body  is  ex- 
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empted  from  performing  a  part  in  the  re- 
lations of  ordinary  life.  Even  of  the  first 
class,  the  reward  they  hope  for  their  la- 
bours consists  often  in  the  opportunity  of 
coming  down  with  advantage  to  the  region 
of  the  latter ;  like  the  hero  of  a  pageant, 
who  looks  forward  to  the  hour  when  he 
shall  undo  his  trappings,  and  enjoy,  in 
his  plain  apparel,  the  tale  of  the  day  at 
his  family  fire-side. 

A  periodical  paper,  though  it  may  some- 
times lift  its  voice  against  a  neglect  of  the 
greater  moralities,  yet  has  for  its  peculiar 
province  the  correction  and  reform  of  any 
breach  of  the  lesser.  For  that  purpose  it 
is  perhaps  better  calculated  than  more  la- 
boured and  more  extended  compositions, 
from  its  diurnal  or  weekly  appearance. 
The  greater  virtues  are  always  the  same; 
but  many  of  the  lesser  duties  of  social  in- 
tercourse receivemuch  of  their  complexion 
from  the  daily  fluctuating  circumstances 
of  custom  and  of  fashion.     But  the  creed 
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of  custom  is  not  always  that  of  right;  and 
it  is  the  privilege  of  such  a  work,  as  well 
as  one  of  its  chief  uses,  to  attack  the  en- 
trenchments of  fashion,  whenever  she  is 
at  war  with  modesty  or  virtue. 

Of  this  study  of  manners,  the  Lounger 
had  early  discovered  the  use  and  the  ne- 
cessity. He,  who  seldom  quits  the  walk 
of  a  particular  science  or  occupation,  has 
a  determined  object  in  his  view,  the  pur- 
suit of  which  leaves  little  time  for  scatter- 
ing attentions  around  him,  and  always  af- 
fords some  apology  for  the  neglect  of  them. 
But  for  such  neglect,  the  man  of  no  pro- 
fession cannot  so  easily  be  excused,  who 
has  neither  the  hurry  of  business  to  occu- 
py his  time,  nor  its  embarrassments  to 
distract  his  thought.  It  is  not,  however, 
by  the  etiquette  of  a  court,  or  the  cere- 
monial of  a  drawing-room,  that  this  vir- 
tue is  to  be  regulated.  Genuine  excel- 
lence here,  as  every  where  else,  springs 
from  nature,  and  is  to  be  cultivated  only, 
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not  created,  by  artificial  instruction.  There 
is  more  complacency  in  the  negligence  of 
some  men^  than  in  what  is  called  the  good 
breeding  of  others ;  and  the  little  absences 
of  the  heart  are  often  more  interesting  and 
engaging  than  the  punctilious  attention 
of  a  thousand  professed  sacrificers  to  the 
graces. 

Idleness,  or  that  species  of  little  occu- 
pations which  is  attached  to  no  particu- 
lar business  or  profession*  is  a  state  more 
difficult  to  support  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined. Even  the  perfect  idler,  like  some 
other  harmless  and  insignificant  animals 
whom  naturalists  are  acquainted  with, 
though  he  can  live  on  air,  cannot  subsist 
in  vacuo :  And  the  idler  of  a  higher  sort 
needs  perhaps  more  ideas,  more  store  of 
mind  about  him,  than  would  go  to  the 
furnishing  of  twenty  brains  of  mere  plod- 
ding men  of  business. 

The  Lounger  feels  for  the  family  of  the 
idle  in  all  its  branches,  however  distant 
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their  relation  to  that  of  which  he  owns 
himself  descended.  To  them,  therefore, 
his  lucubrations  will  in  a  particular  man- 
ner be  adapted.  To  those  in  whom  the 
want  of  active  employment  has  not  relax- 
ed the  power  of  thought,  they  may  afford 
some  opportunity  for  speculation ;  and 
even  to  that  prodigal  of  mind  as  well  as 
time,  who  has  forgotten  how  to  think, 
the  few  moments  required  for  the  perusal 
of  them,  will  be,  at  least,  a  small  portion 
of  life  harmlessly  spent,  and,  it  may  be, 
saved  from  less  innocent  employments. 


vol.  v.  H 
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No.  4.    Saturday,  February  26, 1785. 

Laudator  temporis  acti. Juvenal. 

(  (jet  thee  a  place,  for  I  must  be  idle," 
says  Hamlet  to  Horatio  at  the  play.  It 
is  often  so  with  me  at  public  places:  I 
am  more  employed  in  attending  to  the 
spectators,  than  to  the  entertainment ;  a 
practice  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
some  of  our  entertainments,  I  frequently 
find  very  convenient.  In  me,  however, 
it  is  an  indolent,  quiet  sort  of  indulgence, 
which,  if  it  affords  some  amusement  to 
myself,  does  not  disturb  that  of  any  other 
body. 

At  an  assembly  at  which  I  happened 
to  be  present  a  few  nights  ago,  my  notice 
was  peculiarly  attracted  by  a  gentleman 
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with  what  is  called  a  fresh  look  for  his  age, 
dressed  in  a  claret- coloured  coat,  with  gold 
buttons,  of  a  cut  not  altogether  modern, 
an  embroidered  waistcoat  with  very  large 
flaps,  a  major  wig,  long  ruffles  nicely  plait- 
ed, (that  looked,  however,  as  if  the  fashion 
had  come  to  them,  rather  than  that  they 
had  been  made  for  the  fashion ;)  his  white 
silk  stockings  ornamented  with  figured 
clocks,  and  his  shoes  with  high  insteps, 
buckled  with  small  round  gold  buckles. 
His  sword,  with  a  silver  hilt  somewhat 
tarnished,  I  might  have  thought  only  an 
article  of  his  dress,  had  not  a  cockade  in 
his  hat  marked  him  for  a  military  man. 
It  was  some  time  before  I  was  able  to 
find  out  who  he  was,  till  at  last  my  friend 
Mr  S—  informed  me  he  was  a  very 
worthy  relation  of  his,  who  had  not  been 
in  town  above  twice  these  forty  years; 
that  an  accidental  piece  of  business  had 
lately  brought  him  from  his  house  in  the 
country,  and  he  had  been  prevailed  on  to 
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look  on  the  ladies  of  Edinburgh  at  two  or 
three  public  places  before  he  went  home 
again,  that  he  might  see  whether  they 
were  as  handsome  as  their  mothers  and 
grandmothers,  whom  he  had  danced  with 
at  balls,  and  squired  to  plays  and  con- 
certs, near  half  a  century  ago.  "  He 
was,"  continued  my  friend,  c*  a  professed 
admirer  and  votary  of  the  sex ;  and,  when 
he  was  a  young  man,  fought  three  duels 
for  the  honour  of  the  ladies,  in  one  of 
which  he  was  run  through  the  body,  but 
luckily  escaped  with  his  life.  The  lady, 
however,  for  whom  he  fought,  did  not  re- 
ward her  knight  as  she  ought  to  have  done, 
but  soon  after  married  another  man  with 
a  larger  fortune ;  upon  which  he  forswore 
society  in  a  great  measure,  and,  though  he 
continued  for  several  years  to  do  his  duty 
in  the  army,  and  actually  rose  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant- colonel,  mixed  but  little  in 
the  world,  and  has  for  a  long  space  of 
time  resided  at  his  estate  a  determined 
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bachelor,  with  somewhat  of  misanthropy, 
and  a  great  deal  of  good  nature  about 
him.  If  you  please  I  will  introduce  you 
to  him ; — Colonel  Caustic,  this  is  a  very 
particular  friend  of  mine,  who  solicits  the 
honour  of  being  known  to  you."  The 
colonel  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks;  and 
seeming  to  take  a  liking  to  my  face,  we 
appeared  mutually  disposed  to  be  very 
soon  acquainted. 

Our  conversation  naturally  began  on 
the  assembly,  which  I  observed  to  be  a 
full  one.  "  Why,  yes,"  said  the  colonel, 
"  here  is  crowd  enough,  and  to  spare; 
and  yet  your  ladies  seem  to  have  been  at 
a  loss  for  partners.  I  suppose  the  great- 
est part  of  the  men,  or  rather  boys,  whom. 
I  see  now  standing  up  to  dance,  have 
been  brought  in  to  make  up  a  set,  as 
people  in  the  country  sometimes  fill  up 
the  places  in  a  dance  with  chairs,  to  help 
them  to  go  through  the  figure.  But  as  I 
came  too  late  for  the  minuets,  I  presume 
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the  dressed  gentlemen  walked  up  stairs 
after  they  were  ended."  "  Why,  Sir, 
there  are  now-a-daysno  minuets."  "  No 
minuets  V*  (looking  for  a  while  at  the  com- 
pany on  the  floor;) — "  I  don't  wonder  at 
it."  "  Why,  perhaps,  colonel,"  said  I, 
"  these  young  gentlemen  have  not  quite 
an  aspect  serious  enough  for  the  pas  grave; 
and  yet  yonder  is  one  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  fire."  "  Why,  yes,  there  is 
something  of  gravity,  of  almost  melan- 
choly, on  his  face."  "  Yes,  melancholy 
and  gentleman- like,"  said  I,  "  as  Master 
Stephen  in  the  play  has  it."  "  Why, 
that  young  man,  Sir, — now  that  I  have 
observed  him  closer, — with  that  roll  of 
kandkerchief  about  his  neck,  his  square- 
cut  striped  vest,  his  large  metal  buttons, 
and  nankeen  breeches, — Why,  Sir,  'tis  a 
stable-boy  out  of  place !" 

"  Pray,  who  are  those  gentlemen," 
said  Colonel  Caustic,  "  who  have  ranged 
themselves  in  a  sort  of  phalanx  at  the 
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other  end  of  the  room,  and  seem,  like  the 
devil  in  Milton,  to  carry  stern  defiance  on 
their  brow  ?" — "  I  have  not  the  honour 
of  their  acquaintance,"  I  replied ;  "  but 
some  of  them,  I  presume,  from  the  cock- 
ades in  their  hats" — "  You  do  not  say 
so,"  interrupted  the  colonel.  "  Is  that 
the  military  air  of  the  present  day  ?  But 
you  must  be  mistaken ;  they  cannot  be 
real  soldiers:  Militia,  or  train-band  sub- 
alterns, believe  me,  who,  having  neither 
seen  service  nor  good  company,  contrive 
to  look  fierce,  in  order  to  avoid  looking 
sheepish.  I  remember  indeed  of  old, 
some  of  our  boys  used  to  put  on  that 
fierce  air  in  coffee-houses  and  taverns ; 
but  they  could  never  dream  of  wearing  it 
before  the  ladies." — "  I  think,  however,*' 

said  Mr  S smiling,  ■"  the  ladies  don't 

seem  much  afraid  of  them."—"  Why, 
your  ladies,"  answered  the  colonel,  "  to 
say  truth,  have  learned  to  look  people  in 
the  face.     During  the  little  while  I  have 
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been  in  town,  I  have  met  with  some  in 
my  walks,  in  great- coats,  riding  hats, 
and  rattans,  whom  I  could  not  shew  an 
eye  to :  But  I  am  newly  come  from  the 
country;  I  shall  keep  a  better  counte- 
nance by-and-by." 

At  that  moment  a  lady  and  her  party, 
for  whose  appearance  the  dancers  were 
waiting,  were  just  entering  the  room,  and 
seemed  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  forward. 
Their  progress,  however,  was  a  good  deal 
impeded  by  a  tall  stout  young  man,  who 
had  taken  his  station  just  at  the  threshold, 
and  leaning  his  back  against  one  of  the 
door-posts,  with  his  right  foot  placed  firm 
on  the  end  of  a  bench,  was  picking  his 
teeth  with  a  perfect  nonchalance  to  every 
thing  around  him.  I  saw  the  colonel 
fasten  a  very  angry  look  on  him,  and 
move  his  hand  with  a  sort  of  involuntary 
motion  towards  my  cane.  The  ladies 
had  now  got  through  the  defile,  and 
we  stood  back  to  make  way  for  them. 
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"  Was  there  ever  such  a  brute  ?"  said 
Colonel  Caustic.  The  young  gentleman 
stalked  up  to  the  place  where  we  were 
standing,  put  up  his  glass  to  his  eye, 
looked  hard  at  the  colonel,  and  then — 
put  it  down  again.  The  colonel  took 
snuff. 

"  Our  sex,"  said  I,  "  colonel,  is  not 
perhaps  improved  in  its  public  appear- 
ance ;  but  I  think  you  will  own  the  other 
is  not  less  beautiful  than  it  was."  He 
cast  his  eye  round  for  a  few  minutes  before 
he  answered  me.  "  Why,  yes,"  said  he, 
"  Sir,  here  are  many  pretty,  very  pretty 
girls.  That  young  lady  in  blue  is  a  very 
pretty  girl.  I  remember  her  grandmother 
at  the  same  age ;  she  was  a  fine  woman." 
— "  But  the  one  next  her,  with  the  fan- 
ciful cap,  and  the  panache  of  red  and 
white  feathers,  with  that  elegant  form, 
that  striking  figure,  is  not  she  a  fine  wo- 
man ?" — "  Why,  no,  Sir,  not  quite  a  fine 
woman  j  not  quite  such  a  woman  as  a 
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man/'  (raising  his  chest  as  he  pronoun- 
ced the  word  man,  and  pressing  the  points 
of  his  three  unemployed  fingers  gently  on 
his  bosom,)  "■  as  a  man  would  be  proud 
to  stake  his  life  fof." 

"  But  in  short,  Sir,"  continued  he, — 
**  I  speak  to  you  because  you  look  like 
one  that  can  understand  me, — There  is 
nothing  about  a  woman's  person  merely, 
(were  she  formed  like  the  Venus  de  Me- 
dicis,)  that  can  constitute  a  fine  woman. 
There  is  something  in  the  look,  the  man- 
ner, the  voice,  and  still  more  the  silence, 
of  such  a  one  as  I  mean,  that  has  no  con- 
nection with  any  thing  material ;  at  least 
no  more  than  just  to  make  one  think  such 
a  soul  is  lodged  as  it  deserves. — In  short, 
Sir,  a  fine  woman, — I  could  have  shewn 
you  some  examples  formerly. — rl  mean, 
however,  no  disparagement  to  the  young 
ladies  here ;  none,  upon  my  honour;  they 
are  as  well  made,  and  if  not  better  dres- 
sed, at  least  more  dressed  than  their  pre- 
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decessors ;  and  their  complexions  I  think 
are  better.  But  I  am  an  old  fellow,  and 
apt  to  talk  foolishly." 

"  I  suspect,  Caustic,"  said  my  friend 

Mr  S ,  "  you  and  I  are  not  quite 

competent  judges  of  this  matter.  Were 
the  partners  of  our  dancing  days  to  make 
their  appearance  here,  with  their  hum- 
ble foretops,  and  brown  unpowdered  ring- 
lets,"—" Why,  what  then,  Mr  S ?" 

— "  Why,  I  think  those  high  heads  would 
overtop  them  a  little,  that's  all."  "  Why, 
as  for  the  panache"  replied  the  colonel, 
"  I  have  no  objection  to  the  ornament 
itself;  there  is  something  in  the  waving 
movement  of  it  that  is  graceful,  and  not 
undignified;  but  in  every  sort  of  dress 
there  is  a  certain  character,  a  certain 
relation  which  it  holds  to  the  wearer. 
Yonder  now,  you'll  forgive  me,  Sir,  (turn- 
ing to  me,)  yonder  is  a  set  of  girls,  I 
suppose,  from  their  looks  and  their  gig- 
gling, but  a  few  weeks  from  the  nursery, 
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whose  feathers  are  in  such  agitation, 
whisked  about,  high  and  low,  on  this 
side  and  on  that — why,  Sir,  'tis  like  the 
countess  of  Casso war's  menagerie  scared 
by  the  entrance  of  her  lap-dog. 

"  As  to  dress,  indeed,  in  general," 
continued  the  colonel,  "  that  of  a  man 
or  woman  of  fashion  should  be  such  as 
to  mark  some  attention  to  appearance, 
some  deference  to  society.  The  young 
men  I  see  here,  look  as  if  they  had  just 
had  time  to  throw  off  their  boots  after  a 
fox-chase.  But  yet  dress  is  only  an  ac- 
cessory, that  should  seem  to  belong  to 
the  wearer,  and  not  the  wearer  to  it. 
Some  of  the  young  ladies  opposite  to  us 
are  so  made  up  of  ornaments,  so  stuck 
round  with  finery,  that  an  ill-natured 
observer  might  say,  their  milliner  had 
sent  them  hither,  as  she  places  her  doll 
in  her  shop-window,  to  exhibit  her  wares 
to  the  company." 

Mr  S was  going  to  reply,  when 
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he  was  stopped  by  the  noise  of  a  hun- 
dred tongues,  which  approached  like  a 
gathering  storm  from  the  card-room. 
'Twas  my  Lady  Rumpus,  with  a  crowd 
of  women  and  a  mob  of  men  in  her  suite. 
They  were  people  of  too  much  conse- 
quence to  have  any  of  that  deference  for 
society  which  the  colonel  talked  of.     My 

nerves,   and  those  of  my  friend  S , 

though  not  remarkably  weak,  could  barely 
stand  their  approach ;  but  Colonel  Caus- 
tic's were  quite  overpowered. — We  ac- 
companied him  in  his  retreat  out  of  the 
dancing-room ;  and  after  drinking  a  dish 
of  tea,  by  way  of  sedative,  as  the  phy- 
sicians phrase  it,  he  called  for  his  chair, 
and  went  home. 

While  we  were  sitting  in  the  tea-room, 

Mr  S undertook  the  apology  of  my 

Lady  Rumpus  and  her  followers.  "  We 
must  make  allowance,"  said  he,  "  for  the 
fashion  of  the  times.  In  these  days,  pre- 
cision of  manners  is  exploded,  and  ease  is 
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the  mode." — "  Ease  !"  said  the  Colonel, 
wiping  his  forehead.  "  Why,  in  your 
days,"  said  Mr  S — — ,  "  and  I  may  say 
in  mine  too,  for  I  believe  there  is  not 
much  betwixt  us,  were  there  not  some- 
times fantastic  modes,  which  people  of 
rank  had  brought  into  use,  and  which 
were  called  genteel  because  such  people 
practised  them,  though  the  word  might 
not  just  apply  to  them  in  the  abstract  ? — 
"  I  understand  you,  S ,"  said  the  Co- 
lonel, "  there  were  such  things  ;  some  ir- 
regularities that  broke  out  now  and  then. 
There  were  mad- caps  of  both  sexes,  that 
would  venture  on  strange  things  j  but  they 
were  in  a  style  somewhat  above  the  ca- 
naille :  ridiculous  enough,  I  grant  you, 
but  not  perfectly  absurd :  coarse,  it  might 
be,  but  not  downright  vulgar.  In  all 
ages,  I  suppose,  people  of  condition  did 
sometimes  entrench  themselves  behind 
their  titles  or  their  high  birth,  and  com- 
mitted oftences  against  what  lesser  folk* 
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would  call  decorum,  and  yet  were  allow- 
ed to  be  well-bred  all  the  while;  were 
sometimes  a  little  gross,  and  called  it  wit- 
ty ;  and  a  little  rude,  and  called  it  rail- 
lery :  but  'twas  false  coinage,  and  never 
passed  long.  Indeed,  I  have  generally  re- 
marked, that  people  did  so  only  because 
they  could  not  do  better ;  'tis  like  plead- 
ing privilege  for  a  debt  which  a  man's 
own  funds  do  not  enable  him  to  pay.  A 
great  man  may  perhaps  be  well-bred  in  a 
manner  which  little  people  do  not  under- 
stand ;  but,  trust  me,  he  is  a  greater  man 
who  is  well-bred  in  a  manner  that  every 
body  understands." 
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No.  6.    Saturday,  March  12,  1785. 

A  few  mornings  ago  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  with  a  very  early  call  from  my 
newly-acquired  friend  Colonel  Caustic. 
"  'Tis  on  a  foolish  piece  of  business," 
said  he,  "  I  give  you  the  trouble  of  this 
visit.  You  must  know  I  had  an  appoint- 
ment with  your  friend  S- to  go  to  the 

play  this  evening,  which  a  particular  af- 
fair that  has  come  across  him  will  pre- 
vent his  keeping;  and  as  a  man,  after 
making  such  an  arrangement,  feels  it 
irksome  to  be  disappointed  (at  least  it  is 
so  with  an  old  methodical  fellow  like  me,) 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling,  to  ask 
if  you  will  supply  his  place :  I  might  have 
had  one  or  two  other  conductors ;  but  it 
is  only  with  certain  people  I  choose  to  go 
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to  such  places.  Seeing  a  play,  or  indeed 
any  thing  else,  won't  do  at  my  time  of 
life,  either  alone,  or  in  company  not  quite 
to  one's  mind.  .'Tis  like  drinking  a  bottle 
of  claret:  the  liquor  is  something;  but 
nine-tenths  of  the  bargain  are  in  the  com- 
panion with  whom  one  drinks  it."  As 
he  spoke  this,  he  gave  me  his  hand  with 
such  an  air  of  cordiality — methought  we 
had  been  acquainted  these  forty  years ; — ► 
I  took  it  with  equal  warmth,  and  assured 
him,  truly,  it  would  give  me  infinite  plea- 
sure to  attend  him. 

When  we  went  to  the  theatre  in  the 
evening,  and  while  I  was  reading  the  box- 
list,  to  determine  where  we  should  endea- 
vour to  find  a  place,  a  lady  of  the  Colonel's 
acquaintance,  happening  to  come  in,  beg- 
ged our  acceptance  of  places  in  her  box. 
We  entered  accordingly ;  and  I  placed  my 
old  friend  in  a  situation  where  I  thought 
he  could  most  conveniently  command  a 

vol.  v.  I 
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view  boili  of  the  company  and  of  the 
stage.  He  had  never  been  in  our  present 
house  before,  and  allowed,  that,  in  size 
and  convenience,  it  exceeded  the  old  one* 
though  he  would  not  grant  so  much  as 
the  lady  and  I  demanded  on  that  score. 
*'  I  know,"  said  he,  "  you  are  in  the 
right;  but  one  don't  easily  get  rid  of 
first  impressions :  I  can't  make  you  con- 
ceive what  a  play  was  to  me  some  fifty 
years  ago^  with  what  feelings  I  heard  the 
last  music  begin,  nor  how  my  heart  beat 
when  it  ceased." — "  Why,  it  is  very  true, 
Colonel,"  said  the  lady,  "  one  can't  re- 
tain those  feelings  always." "  It  is 

something,"  said  I,  "  to  have  had  them 

once." "  Why,  if  I  may  judge  from 

the  little  I  have  seen,"  replied  the  Colonel, 
*'  your  young  folks  have  no  time  for  them 
ttow-a-days;  their  pleasures  begin  so  early, 

and  come  so  thick." "  Tis  the  way 

to  make  the  most  of  tfoek  time." — **  Par- 
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don  me,  madam,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  think 
so  :  'tis  like  the  difference  between  your 
hot-house  asparagus  and  my  garden  ones; 
the  last  have  their  green  and  their  white  -n 
but  the  first  is  tasteless  from  the  very  top." 
The  lady  had  not  time  to  study  the  allu? 
sion;  for  her  company  began  to  come 
into  the  box,  and  continued  coming  in 
during  all  the  first  act  of  the  comedy, 
On  one  side  of  Colonel  Caustic  sat  a 
lady  with  a  Lunardi  hat ;  before  him 
was  placed  one  with  a  feathered  head? 
dress.  Lunardi  and  the  feathers  talked 
and  nodded  to  one  another  about  an  ap^ 
pointment  at  a  milliner's  next  morning. 
I  Sat  quite  behind,  as  is  my  custom,  and 
betook  myself  to  meditation.  The  Color 
nel  was  not  quite  so  patient :  he  tried  to 
see  the  stage,  and  got  a  flying  vizzy  now 
and  then ;  but  in  the  last  attempt,  he  got 
such  a  whisk  from  Miss  Feathers  on  one 
cheek,  and  such  a  poke  from  the  wires 
©f  Miss  Lamardi  on  t'other,  that  lie  was 
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fain  to  give  up  the  matter  of  seeing  -, 
as  to  hearing,  it  was  out  of  the  question. 

"  I  hope,  Colonel,  you  have  been  well 
entertained,"  said  the  mistress  of  the  box, 
at  the  end  of  the  act.     "  Wonderfully 

well,"  said  the  Colonel. "  That  La 

Mash  is  a  monstrous  comical  fellow  !" — 
"  Oh !  as  to  that,  madam,  I  know  no- 
thing of  the  matter:  in  your  ladyship's 
box  one  is  quite  independent  of  the  play- 
ers."  He  made  a  sign  to  me :  I  open- 
ed the  box  door,  and  stood  waiting  for 
his  coming  with  me.  "  Where  are  you 
going,  Colonel  ?"  said  the  lady,  as  he 
stepped  over  the  last  bench.  "  To  the 
play,  madam,"  said  he,  bowing,  and  shut- 
ting the  door. 

For  that  purpose  we  went  to  the  pit, 
where,  though  it  was  pretty  much  crowd- 
ed, we  got  ourselves  seated  in  a  very 
centrical  place.  There  is  something  in 
Colonel  Caustic's  look  and  appearance, 
so  much  not  of  the  form  only  but  the 
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sentiment  of  good  breeding,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  resist  shewing  him  any  civility  in 
one's  power.  While  we  stood  near  the 
door,  a  party  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
rows  beckoned  to  us,  and  let  us  know, 
that  we  might  find  room  by  them ;  and 
the  colonel,  not  without  many  scruples 
of  complaisance,  at  last  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. 

We  had  not  long  been  in  possession  of 
our  place  before  the  second  act  began. 
We  had  now  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  play;  as,  though  the  conversation  in 
the  box  we  had  left,  which  by  this  time 
was  reinforced  by  several  new  performers, 
was  about  as  loud  as  that  of  the  players, 
we  were  nearer  to  the  talkers  in  front, 
than  to  those  behind  us.  v  When  the  act 
was  over,  I  repeated  Lady *s  inter- 
rogatory as  to  the  colonel's  entertain- 
ment. "  I  begin,"  said  he,  putting  his 
snuff-box  to  his  nose,  "  to  find  the  inat- 
tention of  my  former  box-fellows  not 
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quite  so  unreasonable.'*-^"  Our  company 
of  this  season,"   said  a  brother  officer, 
who  sat  near  Us,  to  Colortel  Caustic,  "  ia 
a  very  numerous  one ;  they  can  get  up 
any  new  play  in  a  week."—"  I  am  not 
so  much  surprised,  Sir,"  replied  the  co- 
lonel, "  at  the  number  of  your  players* 
as  I  am  at  the  number  of  the  audience." 
— "  Most  of  the  new  performers  ar£ 
drafts  from  the  English  and  Irish  stages." 
«<*-"  From  the  awkward  division  of  them$ 
I  presume."^—"  You  are  a  severe  critic* 
Sir,"  replied  the  officer;  "  but  the  house 
has  been  as  full  as  you  see  it  every  niglit 
these  three  weeks." — "  I  can  easily  be- 
lieve it,"  said  the  colonel, 

As  the  play  went  on,  the  colonel  was 
asked  his  opinion  of  it  byjlthis  gentleman, 
and  one  or  two  more  of  his  neighbours. 
He  was  shy  of  venturing  his  judgment  oft 
the  piece ;  they  were  kind  enough  to  di* 
rect  him  how  to  form  one.  "  This  is  a 
very  favourite  comedy>  Sir>  and  has  had 
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a  great  run  at  Drury  Lane." — *  Why, 
gentlemen/'  said  he,  "  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  comedy  being  an  excellent  come- 
dy, since  you  tell  me  so ;  and  to  be  sure 
those  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  make  up 
the  dramatis  persona  of  it,  say  a  num- 
ber of  good  things,  some  of  them  not  the 
worse  for  having  been  said  last  century 
by  Joe  Miller ;  but  I  am  often  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  they  would  be  at,  and  wish 
for  a  little  of  my  old  friend  Bayes's  insi- 
nuation to  direct  me."-— "You  mean,  Sir, 
that  the  plot  is  involved." — "Pardon  me, 
Sir,  not  at  all;  'tis  a  perfectly  clear  plot, 
♦  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  the  cucumber,*  as 
Anthonio  in  Venice  Preserved  says.  The 
hero  and  heroine  are  to  be  married,  and 
they  are  at  a  loss  how  to  get  it  put  off  tiH 
the  fifth  act." — fC  You  will  see,  Sir,  how^ 
the  last  scene  will  wind  it  up." — "  Oh'! 
I  have  no  doubt,  Sir,  that  it  will  end  at 
the  dropping  of  the  curtain." 

Before  the  dropping  of  the  curtaiftj 
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however,  it  was  not  easy  to  attend  to 
that  winding  up  of  the  plot  which  was 
promised  us.  Between  gentlemen  coming 
into  the  house  from  dinner  parties,  and 
ladies  going  out  of  it  to  evening  ones,  the 
disorder  in  the  boxes,  and  the  calling  to 
order  in  the  pit,  the  business  of  the  co- 
medy was  rather  supposed  than  follow- 
ed; and  the  actors  themselves  seemed 
inclined  to  slur  it  a  little,  being  too  well 
bred  not  to  perceive,  that  they  interrupt- 
ed the  arrangement  of  some  of  the  gen- 
teelest  part  of  their  audience. 

When  the  curtain  was  down,  I  saw 
Colonel  Caustic  throw  his  eye  round  the 
house  with  a  look  which  I  knew  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  comedy.  After  a, 
silence  of  two  or  three  minutes,  in  which 
I  did  not  choose  to  interrupt  him,  "  A- 
midst  the  various  calculations  of  lives," 
said  he,  "  is  there  any  table  for  the  life 
of  a  beauty?" — w  I  believe  not,"  said  I, 
smiling  j  "  there  is  a  fragility  in  that, 
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which  neither  Price  nor  Maseres  ever 
thought  of  applying  figures  to." — "  'Tis 
a  sort  of  mortality,"  continued  the  colonel, 
".  which,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  at  the 
ending  of  some  public  entertainment,  I 
have  often  thought  on  with  a  very  melan- 
choly feeling.  An  old  bachelor,  like  me, 
who  has  no  girls  of  his  own,  except  he 
is  a  very  peevish  fellow,  which  I  hope  I 
am  not,  looks  on  every  one  of  these  young 
creatures  in  some  measure  as  a  daughter; 
and  when  I  think  how  many  children  of 
that  sort  I  have  lost, — for  there  are  a 
thousand  ways  of  a  beauty's  dying, — it 
almost  brings  tears  into  my  eyes.  Then 
they  are  so  spoiled  while  they  do  live. 
Here  I  am  as  splenetic  as  before  I  was 
melancholy.  Those  flower-beds  we  see, 
so  fair  to  look  on, — what  useless  weeds 
are  suffered  to  grow  up  with  them !" — 
"  I  do  not  think,  Colonel,  that  the  mere 
flower  part  is  left  uncultivated." — "  Why, 
even  as  to  that,  'tis  artificially  forced  be- 
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fore  its  time.  A  woman  has  a  character 
even  as  a  beauty.  A  beauty,  a  toast,  a 
fine  woman,  merely  considered  as  such, 
has  a  sort  of  professional  character,  which 
it  requires  some  sense  and  accomplish- 
ments to  maintain.  Now-a-days,  there 
are  so  many  irregulars,  who  practise  at 
fifteen,  without  a  single  requisite  except 
mere  outside ! — if  we  go  a  little  farther, 
and  consider  a  woman  as  something  more 
than  a  beauty  -y  when  we  regard  the  sex 
as  that  gentle  but  irresistible  power  that 
should  mould  the  world  to  a  finer  form ; 
that  should  teach  benignity  to  wisdom, 
to  virtue  grace,  humanity  to  valour;  when 
we  look  on  them  in  less  eminent,  but  not 
less  useful  points  of  view,  as  those  dii  pe- 
nates,  those  household  deities,  from  whom 
man  is  to  find  comfort  and  protection, 
who  are  to  smooth  the  ruggedness  of  his 
labours,  the  irksomeness  and  cares  of  bu- 
siness ;  who  are  to  blunt  the  sting  of  his 
sorrows,  and  the  bitterness  of  his  disap«* 
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pointmeiits! — You  think  me  a  fool  for 
declaiming  thus."—"  No,  upon  my  soul, 
don't  I ;  I  hope  you  think  better  of  me 
than  to  suppose  so." — "  But  I  may  come 
down  from  my  declamation.  Yonder  are 
a  set,  fluttering  in  that  box  there, — young 
to  be  sure,  but  they  will  never  be  older, 
except  in  wrinkles. — I  don't  suppose  they 
have  an  idea  in  their  heads  beyond  the 
colour  of  a  ribbon,  the  placing  of  a  fea- 
ther, or  the  step  of  a  cotillon ! — And  yet 
they  may  get  husbands." — "  If  it  please 
God,"  said  I. — "  And  be  the  mothers  of 
the  next  generation." — "  'Tis  to  be  ho- 
ped."—" Well,  well,  old  Caustic  will  be 
in  his  grave  by  that  time !" 

There  Was  what  Shakespeare  calls  "  a 
humorous  sadness"  in  the  thought,  at 
which  I  did  not  well  know  whether  to 
smile  or  be  sorrowful ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  was  one  I  did  not  chuse  to  press  too 
close  on*    I  feel  that  I  begin  to  love  this 
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old  man  exceedingly;  and,  having  ac- 
quired him  late,  I  hope  I  shall  not  lose 
him  soon. 
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No.  8.    Saturday,  March  26, 1785. 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  LOUNGER. 

Edinburgh,  March  2. 

I  am  greatly  pleased,  Mr  Lounger, 
with  your  account  of  yourself,  and  your 
innocent  and  useful  manner  of  sliding 
through  the  bustle  of  life.  I  sincerely 
wish  that  many  of  my  friends  and  visitors 
would  follow  your  example,  and  learn  to 
be  idle,  without  disturbing  those  who  are 
obliged,  from  their  situation,  to  be  busy. 
I  suffer  daily  so  much  from  the  intrusion 

*  The  last  part  of  this  paper  only  was  written  by 
me ;  the  letter  signed  Mary  Careful  was  sent  by  a 
correspondent,  whom  I  had  reason  to  believe  a  fe- 
male one,  but  could  never,  with  any  certainty,  dis- 
cover who  she  was. H.  M. 
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of  a  set  of  female  Loungers,  (forgive  me 
for  using  your  title,)  that  it  has  prompt- 
ed me  to  address  myself  to  you,  in  hopes 
that  you  will,  in  some  of  your  future  es- 
says, teach  my  unfortunately  idle  friends 
how  to  employ  their  tedious  forenoons, 
without  obliging  me  to  be  as  idle  as  them- 
selves. But  to  make  you,  Sir,  fully  sen- 
sible how  much  I  suffer  from  ladies  who 
cannot  kill  time  at  home,  I  must  inform 
you,  that  I  am  the  wife  of  a  gentleman 
whose  fortune  has  been  made  by  a  steady 
application  to  a  branch  of  business,  that 
obliges  both  him  and  me  to  be  extremely 
attentive  to  those  who  employ  him.  A 
family  of  seven  children  makes  it  neces-» 
sary  for  him  still  to  continue  in  business. 
Our  sons  are  attending  such  branches  of 
education  as  will  fit  them  for  the  diffe- 
rent employments  they  have  chosen.  Our 
three  daughters  I  am  attempting  to  edu* 
cate  under  my  own  eye,  as  the  presenjt 
boarding-schools  and  governesses  are  mucft 
9 
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too  expensive  for  people  of  our  moderate 
fortune.  I  find  so  much  pleasure  in  su- 
perintending every  part  of  my  daughters' 
education,  that  not  an  hour  of  the  day  is 
unemployed,  or  can  hang  heavy  on  my 
hands :  But  alas,  Sir,  how  cruelly  teazing 
is  it,  when  I  am  set  down  to  hear  my 
youngest  girl  read,  with  Eliza  and  Mary 
at  their  work  seated  by  me,  to  be  broke 
in  upon  by  Miss  Flounce,  who  comes  to 
tell  me  how  charmingly  she  has  impro- 
ved upon  Lady  Chenille's  new  trimming, 
and  asswres  me  her  bottle-green  sattin 
was  the  sweetest  and  most  admired  dress 
at  last  assembly.  Then,  without  obser- 
ving that  she  interrupts  me  by  her  stay, 
she  proceeds  to  give  me  an  account  of  all 
the  different  dresses  that  she  took  hints 
from,  to  convince  me  how  much  her  su- 
|>erior  taste  has  improved  upon  that  of 
iier  companions.  When  I  am  just  ex* 
pecting  the  conclusion  of  her  uninterest- 
ing narration,  her  cousin  Miss  Feathers 
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swims  into  the  room,  assures  us  she  is 
happy  to  find  us  together,  that  she  may 
tell  us  how  Mrs  Panache  had  almost 
fainted  away  on  seeing  her  new  Figaro 
hat,  with  a  plume  of  feathers  in  a  much 
higher  taste  than  her  own.  This  intro- 
duces a  smart  dispute  between  the  ladies, 
whether  plain  or  Figaro  feathers  are  the 
most  elegant  and  becoming.  They  at 
last  agree  to  refer  their  dispute  to  Miss 
Tastey,  and  leave  me  in  haste  to  obtain 
her  decision. 

I  gladly  resume  my  pleasing  task,  but 
find  that  Eliza  has  misplaced  the  colours 
in  shading  a  violet,  and  Mary  broke  her 
needle,  by  attending  too  much  to  the  la- 
dies' conversation.  I  have,  perhaps,  got 
matters  adjusted,  and  little  Anne  has  read 
half  a  page,  when  in  totters  Mrs  Qualm. 
This  lady,  though  always  sick,  is  still  able 
to  come  abroad  every  day,  and  wearies 
her  acquaintance  with  the  detail  of  her 
numberless  complaints.    A  whole  hour 
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is  lost  to  me  by  this  new  intrusion ;  and 
thus  a  forenoon  is  spent  without  improve- 
ment either  to  my  daughters  or  myself: 
And,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  few  days  pass  in 
which  I  have  not  cause  to  regret,  that 
there  is  no  pleasure  to  be  found  for  idlers 
at  home.  Were  I  a  woman  of  quality, 
or  perfectly  independent,  I  might  rid 
myself  of  these  intruders,  by  being  not 
at  home ;  but  in  my  situation  I  dare  not 
shut  my  doors,  lest  I  should  give  offence 
to  people  who  are  able  to  hurt  my  hus- 
band's business.  In  this  distressed  situ- 
ation, I  hope  Mr  Lounger  will  forgive 
me  in  offering  a  hint  to  him,  which  if  he 
would  dress  out  in  his  sensible  persuasive 
manner,  I  think  I  should  soon  be  freed 
from  the  fatigue  of  entertaining  lounging 
ladies,  and  they  would  be  much  more 
suitably  amused  than  in  my  working  par- 
lour. My  hint,  Sir,  is,  that  you  would 
recommend  a  forenoon's  conversation,  or 
place  of  meeting,  for  ladies  and  gentle- 
vol.  v.  K 
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men  who  must  be  in  any  company  rather 
than  their  own.  There,  I  think,  if  you 
would  have  the  goodness  to  preside,  and 
direct  them  how  to  amuse  each  other  till 
the  time  of  dressing  for  dinner,  you  would 
confer  a  high  obligation  on  them,  and  a 
still  greater  on  those  who,  like  me,  suffer 
now.  from  the  heavy  burden  of  their  insi- 
pid company.  You,  my  good  Sir,  who 
have  lounged  about  to  such  good  purpose 
as  to  be  able  to  improve  others,  will,  I 
hope,  take  your  weaker  brothers  and  sis- 
ters under  your  direction ;  and  if  you  will 
make  Dunn's  rooms  a  Lounging  Hall  in- 
stead of  a  chapel,  I  think  I  may  venture 
to  assure  you  it  will  be  better  attended  in 
the  one  character  than  in  the  other;  and  if 
your  lectures  can  make  the  forenoons  pass 
easily,  and  without  the  trouble  of  think- 
ing to  those  idlers,  by  drawing  them  to- 
gether under  your  direction,  and  freeing 
the  more  employed  part  of  the  world  from 
their  unwelcome  intrusion,  you  will  great- 
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\y  oblige  many  of  your  readers,  particu- 
larly your  admirer, 

M.  Careful. 


There  is  such  an  air  of  goodness  in  Mrs 
Careful's  letter,  and  I  consider  her  morn- 
ing's employment  as  of  so  very  important 
a  kind,  that  I  would  do  much  to  afford 
her  relief;  but  really  that  branch  of  our 
family  of  which  she  complains  is  so  nu- 
merous, and  so  difficult  to  deal  with,  that 
I  am  afraid  the  attempts  of  any  individual 
for  their  better  regulation  or  disposal  would 
be  fruitless.    With  regard  to  our  sex,  some 
benevolent  young  gentlemen  have  already 
tried  several  projects  similar  to  that  sug- 
gested by  Mrs  Careful,  but  apparently 
without  success.     They  set  afoot  a  cock- 
pit to  give  play  to  our  minds,  and  in  the 
frost,  a  drag- hunt  to  give  exercise  to  our 
bodies :  but  the  only  effect  those  pastimes 
produced,  was  to  furnish  additional  sub- 
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jects  for  the  idle  to  talk  of,  and  to  plague 
the  busy  with  hearing  them. 

The  set  of  people  of  whom  my  corre- 
spondent complains,  are  a  sort  of  vagrants, 
or  sturdy  beggars,  whom,  like  others  of 
the  tribe,  idleness  sets  afloat,  to  the  dis- 
quiet of  the  industrious  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  whom  it  should  be  a  matter 
of  public  police  not  to  suffer  to  molest 
our  houses.  A  short  clause  in  the  new 
bill  for  the  improvement  of  Edinburgh, 
might  provide  a  work- house  for  those  fa- 
shionable mumpers,  who  so  importunate- 
ly solicit  a  share  of  our  time  and  attention, 
and  whom  unluckily,  as  Mrs  Careful  ob- 
serves, those  doors  only  can  shut  out  whose 
owners  would  suffer  least  from  their  get- 
ting in.  None  but  people  of  a  certain 
rank  can  always  prevent  those  unwelcome 
visitors  from  "  bestowing  (as  Dogberry 
in  the  play  says)  all  their  tediousness  up- 
on their  honours." 
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Such  an  institution  as  I  hint  at  would 
be  of  great  use  both  to  the  community 
and  to  the  objects  of  it,  who  might  be 
assembled  in  the  different  wards,  as  in 
the  Spin-house  of  Amsterdam,  each  em- 
ployed in  the  occupation  most  congenial 
to  their  former  manner  of  living.  For 
young  ladies  poupees  might  be  provided, 
on  which  to  practise  the  invention  of  caps, 
the  suiting  of  ribbands,  the  position  and 
size  of  curls,  and  the  grouping  of  feathers. 
Ladies  a  little  more  advanced  might  be 
employed  in  the  working  up  of  novels, 
or  the  weaving  of  rebuses  and  enigmas. 
At  a  still  maturer  age,  they  could  be 
employed  in  making  matches;  and  at 
the  inner  end  of  that  ward,  there  might  t 
be  a  close  one,  for  the  fabrication  of 
scandal. 

The  male  idlers  might  have  another 
wing  of  the  building,  where  the  places  of 
reception  and  employment  should  be  ana- 
logous to  the  female.     The  same  genius 
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that  goes  to  the  dressing  of  a  female  fi- 
gure, would  suffice  for  the  undressing  of 
a  male  one ;  for  inventing  the  bushy  club 
and  whiskers,  the  knotted  handkerchief 
round  the  neck,  the  powdered  back,  the 
colours  for  three  or  four  under- waistcoats, 
the  short  bludgeon,  and  the  hanging  boot. 
Certain  magazines  and  novels,  with  the 
Sportsman's  Kalendar,  might  supply  the 
literary  wants  of  the  second  class ;  Ha- 
zard and  Pharo  might  employ  the  third ; 
and  politics  would  be  the  natural  occu- 
pation of  the  fourth.    For  ladies  like  Mrs 
Qualm,  mentioned  in  Mrs  Careful's  let- 
ter, and  for  gentlemen  of  similar  temper- 
aments, a  sick-ward  must  be  provided, 
where  the  nervous,  the  rheumatic,  and 
the  bilious,  might  find  names  and  conso- 
lation for  their  disorders.     But  as  their 
chief  comfort  arises  from  having  patient 
listeners  to  their  complaints,  I  would  pro- 
pose their  being  accommodated  with  at- 
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tendants  from  the  academy  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

As  to  what  the  players  call  the  proper- 
ty of  the  house,  several  articles  would  serve 
indiscriminately  for  both  divisions.  Snuff- 
boxes, tooth-picks,  and  mirrors,  would  be 
of  equal  use  in  both ;  lap-dogs  might  be 
distributed  in  one,  pointers  and  spaniels 
in  the  other ;  the  crack  of  fans  might  en- 
liven the  female,  and  that  of  whips  the 
male  ward.  At  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock they  might  meet,  like  the  two  houses 
of  Parliament  in  the  Painted  Chamber, 
and  make  a  noise  in  conjunction.  Tea 
would,  of  course,  be  furnished  to  the  la- 
dies, and  wine  to  the  gentlemen. 

Such  an  institution  would  serve  both 
as  an  hospital  and  a  school;  both  as  a 
place  of  retreat  for  past  services,  and  of 
instruction  for  services  to  come.  Here, 
from  the  lower  orders,  great  men  might 
find  cork-drawers,  butts,  and  hearers ; 
great  ladies  might  procure  humble  com- 
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panions,  tea-makers,  and  tale-bearers.  If 
from  the  higher  ranks  any  one  should 
chuse  a  wife  or  a  husband,  they  would, 
at  least,  have  the  advantage  of  chusing 
them  under  their  real  and  undisguised 
characters,  and,  like  dealers  at  open  mar- 
ket, would  know  their  bargain  before  they 
purchased  it. 
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No.  15.    Saturday,  May  14,  1785. 

1  hough  I  would  seldom  choose  to  ven- 
ture on  any  subject  so  purely  scientific  as 
that  which  I  propose  for  the  paper  of  to- 
day ;  yet  as  I  have  a  great  respect  for  the 
very  learned  and  curious  correspondent 
from  whom  the  following  letter  was  re- 
ceived, I  cannot  resist  my  inclination  to 
communicate  it  entire  to  my  readers. 

•  Dear  Sir,  Madrid,  Feb.  27,  1785. 

"  I  have  been  at  all  possible  pains  to 
discover,  by  means  of  those  philosophers 
and  travellers  here  who  are  best  acquaint- 
ed with  Africa,  whether  any  traces  still 
remain  of  that  species  of  men  of  whom1 
your  learned  countryman  has  taken  no- 
tice, mentioned  by  Agatharchides  and  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  called  the  Ax/^ofayw,  Gras- 
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hopper-eaters,  or,  as  I  incline  to  rendeF 
the  word,  Locust-eaters ;  but  hitherto  my 
inquiries  have  met  with  no  degree  of  suc- 
cess. Though  unsuccessful,  they  have 
not,  however,  been  unproductive;  as,  in 
the  course  of  my  search  after  that  species, 
I  have  met  with  very  well  authenticated 
relations  of  another  variety  of  the  human 
kind,  still  extant  in  that  country,  which 
I  think  has  not  been  taken  notice  of  by 
either  of  the  above-mentioned  authors, 
unless  you  suppose  it  to  be  the  same 
with  that  of  the  A>tf>ilo<poiyot  above-men- 
tioned, or  perhaps  with  the  i^Guepayoi,  or 
Fish-eaters,  recorded  also  by  Agatharchi- 
des,  and  copied  from  him  by  Diodorus, 
and  some  other  later  writers.  The  varie- 
ty I  mean  is  that  of  the  $v<ruKo<pxyoi,  or 
Toad-eaters  ;  of  which  I  proceed  to  give 
you  a  particular  account,  which  I  have 
been,  happily,  not  only  enabled  to  col- 
lect from  the  report  of  some  voyagers 
who  had  visited  their  country,  but  have 
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actually  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
one  myself,  which  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  that  illustrious  and  munificent  patron 
of  the  arts,  Don  Gabriel  de  Crapolino, 
who  had  him  from  a  learned  priest  of  the 
order  of  Jesus,  several  years  a  missionary 
in  Africa,  whose  account  also  makes  up 
a  considerable  part  of  my  relation. 

The  Phusalophagos  or  toad-eater,  though 
found  in  different  degrees  of  latitude,  is  a 
native  of  warm  climates  only,  and  seems 
to  be  of  the  migrating  kind,  who  change 
their  residence  according  to  the  difference 
of  times  and  seasons.  In  his  original  state, 
he  appears,  as  indeed  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble all  savages  are,  inclined  to  creep  or 
walk  on  all  fours ;  and  the  habit  of  walk- 
ing erect  or  straight  is  only  an  acquired 
one,  which  seems  uneasy  to  him ;  and 
therefore  he  takes  every  opportunity  of 
returning  to  his  former  grovelling  or  bend- 
ing posture.  Indeed,  from  some  anato- 
mical observations,  which  the  above-men- 
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tioned  learned  Jesuit  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  on  the  body  of  one  who  had 
died,  it  appears  that  nature  has  fitted 
them  more  for  this  posture  than  for  any 
other.  The  muscle  called  by  anatomists 
biceps-crurisy  by  which  the  leg  is  bent, 
appeared  to  have  been  much  enlarged  by 
constant  use ;  whereas  the  longissimus 
dorsiy  by  which  the  back  is  kept  straight 
and  erect,  was  of  no  strength  at  all.  The 
elevators  also  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  called 
by  some  anatomists  the  musculi  admira- 
tionis,  were  capable  of  great  extension, 
and  seemed  to  have  been  in  constant  use, 
which  may  be  likewise  accounted  for  from 
the  prone  position  of  the  body,  natural  to 
this  species.  The  width  of  the  throat  or 
swallow  was  also  remarkable ;  with  which 
nature  undoubtedly  provided  them,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  kind  of  food  on  which  they 
subsist. 

His  forehead,  like  that  of  the  natives  of 
Aracon,  was  flat  and  large,  and  probably 
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had  been  made  so  by  an  operation  simi- 
lar to  what  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try practise  on  their  children,  to  wit,  by 
pressing  a  plate  of  lead  on  their  foreheads 
immediately  after  their  birth.  For  in  that 
one  dissected  by  the  missionary,  the  os 
frontis  was  exceedingly  thick  and  hard, 
and  seemed  capable  of  sustaining  very 
great  violence  without  any  material  im- 
pression. 

Like  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly 
Isles,  they  use  a  liquor  made  of  the  spit- 
tle of  others,  called  by  our  late  circum- 
navigators cava,  which  the  Phusalophagi 
swallow  either  in  its  natural  state,  or,  like 
the  Otaheiteans,  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion. Indeed,  they  do  not  at  all  resemble 
the  Ichthuophagi,  or  fish-eaters,  in  the 
circumstance  of  living  entirely  without 
drink,  as  they  seem,  on  the  contrary, 
very  much  inclined  to  drinking :  like  the 
fish-eaters,  however,  (as  Diodorus  reports 
them,)  it  must  be  confessed,  they  havj? 
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very  little  sense  of  the  to  xaxor,  or  the  to 
gpUHfj  the  beautiful  or  the  decent.  One 
instance  of  this  the  learned  father  gave 
me,  that,  as  far  as  he  was  informed,  or 
could  perceive,  they  had  no  objection  (as 
indeed  is  the  custom  among  several  other 
savage  nations)  to  an  union  with  a  female 
who  had  formerly  had  an  illicit  intercourse 
with  the  other  sex ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
like  the  Tartars  and  Tongusians,  often 
preferred  such  to  all  others. 

The  agility  of  this  species,  like  that  of 
the  Acridophagi,  is  amazing.  That  one 
whom  I  saw  in  the  possession  of  the  no- 
ble person  above-mentioned,  would  skip 
over  chairs  and  tables,  at  a  signal  given, 
with  the  most  amazing  alertness.  In  this 
they  resemble  a  good  deal  the  monkey 
tribe,  as  well  as  in  their  faculty  of  imita- 
tion, in  which  my  informer  told  me  they 
excel  in  a  very  wonderful  degree.  Their 
strength,  likewise,  the  missionary  reports 
to  be  very  uncommon.     He  says,  he  has 
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seen  some  of  them  bear  to  be  loaded  with 
burdens  that  would  have  wearied  a  porter 
of  Bassora. 

This  one  had  learned  the  use  of  speech, 
though  not  to  a  very  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, and  indeed  his  natural  propensi- 
ty seemed  to  be  rather  to  listen :  yet  with 
that  inclination  to  silence  which  is  com- 
mon to  man  in  a  savage  state,  he  did  not 
seem  to  have  the  melancholy  cast  of  either 
the  Orang  Outang,  or  the  other  varieties 
of  uncultivated  mankind ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, he  had  a  mirthful  disposition,  or  at 
least  a  facility  of  laughing  and  seeming 
merry,  beyond  any  thing  that  could  have 
been  imagined  of  one  in  his  situation. 

He  had,  by  the  time  I  saw  him,  per- 
fectly lost  all  inclination  and  relish  for 
his  former  manner  of  living,  and  was  by 
no  means  averse  to  the  delicacies  of  refi- 
ned cookery.  His  taste,  however,  was  far 
from  being  acute,  as  at  times  he  appear- 
ed highly  to  relish,  and  to  be  extremely 
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fond  of  very  indifferent  fare,  when  it  was 
set  before  him  by  his  master.  Accord- 
ing to  the  missionary,  his  countrymen, 
like  the  Bedas  of  Ceylon,  have  a  custom 
of  seasoning  every  thing  with  honey,  a 
practice  which  accordingly  this  particu- 
lar one  at  Don  Gabriel's  still  continued ; 
and  his  excellency,  as  well  as  some  of  his 
guests,  assured  me  they  found  it  very  pa- 
latable. 

Like  his  taste  in  this  instance,  his  other 
senses  appear  to  be  subject  to  much  un- 
certainty. His  seeing  and  hearing  are  at 
sometimes  remarkably  acute ;  at  others 
he  seems  hardly  to  possess  those  facul- 
ties at  all.  Like  the  Chacrelas,  in  the 
island  of  Java,  his  sight  is  generally  much 
quicker  in  the  night  than  the  day-time : 
and  the  later  the  hour,  it  appears  to  be 
the  clearer  and  the  more  distinct.  Like 
some  other  savages,  he  seems  to  delight 
in  music ;  though  his  discrimination  of 
Sounds,  as  might  be  expected,  is  not  very 
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nice.  His  patron,  Don  Gabriel,  plays 
on'  the  viol  de  gamba  but  very  indif- 
ferently ;  and  yet  he  seems  more  plea- 
sed with  the  sound  of  this  instrument, 
than  with  that  of  some  others  played  by 
the  ablest  musicians  of  the  king's  opera. 

The  powers  of  his  mind  seem  to  be  of 
a  very  limited  sort.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  naturally  so  dull  as 
some  of  his  countrymen,  of  whose  stupi- 
dity Charlevoix  gives  remarkable  instan- 
ces ;  who,  according  to  his  account,  can- 
not count  beyond  the  number  3.  Though 
I  never  had  occasion  to  try  his  concep- 
tion of  numbers  in  its  utmost  extent,  I 
saw  that  he  could  very  readily  number 
the  guests  at  Don  Gabriel's  table,  who 
often  greatly  exceeded  the  above  deno- 
mination, or  even  the  dishes,  which  were 
still  more  numerous.  He  resembles  those 
natives  of  Guinea  more  nearly  in  another 
particular ;  he,  as  Father  Charlevoix  tells 

vol.  v.  L 
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us  of  them,  seems  very  seldom  to  think 
spontaneously.  In  point  of  memory,  how- 
ever, he  differs  widely  from  those  natives 
of  Guinea,  of  which  faculty  he  seems 
endowed  with  a  wonderful  proportion. 
When  he  had  learned  enough  of  the 
Spanish  to  be  able  to  hold  a  conversa- 
tion easily,  he  gave  many  instances  of  a 
memory  exceedingly  tenacious,  and  often 
remembered  things  which  had  happened 
to  Don  Gabriel,  or  which  Don  Gabriel 
related,  though  nobody  else  had  the  most 
distant  recollection  of  them. 

Nor  was  he  more  distinguished  from 
that  species  mentioned  by  Charlevoix  in 
memory,  than  in  patience  and  temper. 
"  Though  possessed  of  little  genius,"  says 
that  traveller,  "  these  Guinea  negroes  are 
extremely  acute  in  their  feelings.  Ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
treated,  they  are  lively  or  melancholy, 
laborious  or  slothful,  friendly  or  hostile. 
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When  well  fed,  and  not  ill  treated,  they 
are  contented,  cheerful,  and  ready  for 
every  employment ;  but  when  ill  used 
and  oppressed,  they  grow  sullen,  and  of- 
ten die  of  melancholy.  Of  injuries,  as 
well  as  of  benefits,  they  are  extremely 
sensible ;  and  against  those  who  injure 
them  they  bear  a  most  implacable  ha- 
tred." The  very  reverse  of  all  this  seems 
to  be  the  temperament  of  the  Phusalo- 
phagos.  He  is  extremely  patient  under 
harsh  usage,  insensible  to  injuries,  and  is 
equally  cheerful  and  ready  for  any  em- 
ployment when  ill  as  when  well  treated, 
with  the  exception,  however,  of  good 
feeding,  which  seems  necessary  to  him 
in  common  with  the  Guinea  men. 

I  have  thus,  my  'very  worthy  and  re- 
spected Sir,  endeavoured  to  give  you  as 
particular  a  description  of  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  this  species,  as  the 
accounts  I  could  rely  on,  or  my  own  ob- 
servation, could  furnish  me  with.    But  as 
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I  know  how  far  short  any  recital,  how 
copious  or  exact  soever,  falls  of  an  actual 
examination,  I  am  not  without  hopes  of 
being  able  to  afford  you  an  opportunity 
of  examining  a  specimen  of  the  Phusalo- 
phagi  yourself,  by  means  of  some  of  our 
merchants,  who  have  opportunities  of  cor- 
respondence with  Africa.  But  as  the  keep- 
ing of  one,  I  am  informed  by  Don  Ga- 
briel's maitre  d'hotel,  is  somewhat  ex- 
pensive, you  will  be  kind  enough  to  in- 
form me  in  your  next,  whether  there  is 
any  individual  naturalist  who  would  be 
desirous  of  such  a  present ;  if  your  ac- 
quaintance does  not  furnish  such  a  person, 
it  may  be  as  well  that  I  send  him,  not  to 
enrich  any  private  collection,  but  to  the 
President  or  Vice-President  of  the  Royal 
or  Antiquarian  Society. 

I  am,  &c. 

W.  C. 
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No.  17.    Saturday,  May  28,  1785. 
to  the  author  of  the  lounger. 

Sir, 

If  I  am  not  misinformed,  you  have  taken 
up  the  same  sort  of  business  which  was 
formerly  carried  on  by  a  gentleman  who 
published  his  performances  under  the  title 
of  the  Mirror,  with  whom  I  had  once  or 
twice  occasion,  not  very  agreeable  ones, 
to  correspond.  As  I  suppose  you  have 
got  that  gentleman's  good-will,  I  am  in- 
clined to  deal  with  you  as  his  successor ; 
and  I  trust  you  will  use  me  as  well  as  he 
did,  by  giving  place  to  this  letter,  con- 
taining an  account  of  grievances,  which  I 
know  not  where  else  to  seek  redress  for. 
You  will  find  my  correspondence,  though 
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not  elegant,  at  least  authentic.  The  fa- 
mily of  the  Homespuns,  though  I  say  it 
who  should  not,  were  always  to  be  trust- 
ed in  a  story ;  truth  and  plain-dealing 
was  their  motto,  and  I  hope  will  con- 
tinue so,  if  bad  neighbours  don't  spoil 
them. 

The  neglect  of  the  great  lady,  which 
my  daughter  Elizabeth  thought  fit  to 
complain  of  in  the  Mirror,  was  of  singu- 
lar use  in  my  family.  My  young  lady 
came  back  to  the  country  so  quiet  and 
so  reasonable  a  girl,  that  her  mother  and  I 
had  not  once  occasion  to  chide  her  for  a 
twelvemonth ;  at  the  end  of  which,  we 
had  proposals  of  marriage  for  her  from  her 
uncle's  partner,  whom  she  mentions  in 
the  paper  I  allude  to;  and  she  consented 
to  become  the  wife  of  a  plain,  virtuous, 
thriving  young  man,  though  he  had  no- 
thing of  finery  or  fashion  about  him. 
They  are  as  happy  as  can  be,  and  have 
two  stout  cherry-cheeked  boys,  who,  I 
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am  told,  are  the  pictures  of  their  grand- 
father. 

The  rest  of  us  remain  as  we  were ; 
at  least  we  did  so  till  within  these  two 
months.  My  lady made  some  over- 
tures towards  a  renewal  of  our  acquaint- 
ance about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  but  it 
was  agreed  to  decline  them  -,  and  I  staid 
at  home  to  lay  down  a  field  of  spring- 
wheat,  instead  of  going  to  vote  for  a  par- 
liament-man. The  waists  of  my  wife  and 
daughters  had  returned  to  their  natural 
size,  and  the  heads  of  the  latter  had 
moulted  of  their  feathers.  Their  hoops 
were  sent  to  the  lumber-garret,  and  pow- 
der and  pomatum  were  scarcely  ever  used 
but  on  Sundays.  I  fondly  thought,  that 
all  the  follies  of  the  family  were  over,  and 
that  henceforth  we  should  be  reasonable 
and  happy.  Alas  !  sir,  I  have  discovered, 
that  opportunity  only  was  wanting  to  re- 
new them ;  the  weeds  were  all  in  the 
ground,  though  my  lady 's  coldness 
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had  chilled  their  growth.  Within  these 
two  months  they  have  sprung  up  with  a 
vengeance. 

About  that  time  my  neighbour  Mush- 
room's son,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  In- 
dia about  a  dozen  years  ago,  returned 
home  with  a  fortune,  as  we  are  told,  of 
100,0001.  and  has  taken  up  his  residence, 
at  his  father's,  till  some  finer  place  shall 
be  found  out  for  him.    Before  his  arrival, 
he  had  made  several  large  remittances  to 
his  father,  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  up 
the  old  house  a  little,  so  as  to  make  it' fit 
for  his  reception,  and  had  sent  a  trunk 
full  of  fineries  to  dress  up  his  mother  and 
sisters  for  the  same  purpose.     The  good 
old  lady,  however,  restrained  her  daugh- 
ters from  wearing  them  (as  indeed  they 
did  not  well  know  how  to  make  them  up, 
or  put  them  on,)  till  her  son  should  arrive. 
His  arrival  furnished  them  with  a  very 
able  assistant :  the  young  man  had  made 
a  love-match  before  he  left  this  country, 
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with  a  good-looking  girl  of  our  neighbour- 
hood, who,  not  altogether  with  his  incli- 
nation, had  gone  out  to  him  soon  after 
his  establishment  in  India.  This  lady  re- 
turned hither  with  him,  and  has  edified 
all  the  family  amazingly. 

But  her  instructions  are  not  confined 
to  her  own  family  ;  mine  is  unluckily  in- 
cluded. This  is  a  favour  which  my  wife 
is  very  proud  of;  as  Mrs  Mushroom  has 
forgot  most  of  her  old  acquaintance  in 
the  parish,  and  associates  only  with  us, 
and  one  or  two  more  of  her  neighbours, 
who  have  what  she  calls  capability  ;  that 
is,  Sir,  as  I  understand  it,  who  will  listen 
to  all  the  nonsense  she  talks,  and  ape  all 
the  follies  she  practises.  These  are  strong 
words ;  but  it  would  put  any  man  in  a 
passion  to  see  how  she  goes  on.  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  but  I  am  ten  times  an- 
grier at  this  new  plague  than  I  was  with 
lady .  For  her  I  had  many  apolo- 
gies; but  to  think  of  that  little  chit  Peg 
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Mushroom  playing  all  this  mischief  among 
us ! — Why,  Sir,  I  remember  her  but  as  it 
were  yesterday,  when  she  used  to  come 
draggled  to  our  house  of  a  morning  a-foot, 
and  ride  home  double,  on  my  blind  mare, 
behind  one  of  the  plough-boys. 

But  I  interrupt  my  account  of  things 
in  my  anger  at  them.  The  Sunday  after 
these  new-comers'  arrival,  they  appeared 
in  church,  where  their  pew  was  all  car- 
peted and  cushioned  over  for  their  recep- 
tion, so  bedizened — there  were  flowered 
muslins  and  gold  muslins,  white  shawls 
and  red  shawls,  white  feathers  and  red 
feathers  ;  and  every  now  and  then  the 
young  Mushroom  girls  pulled  out  little 
bottles,  that  sent  such  a  perfume  a- 
round  them. — Nay,  my  old  friend,  their 
father,  like  a  fool  as  he  was,  had  such  a 
mixture  of  black  sattin  and  pink  sattin 
about  him,  and  was  so  stiff  and  awkward 
in  his  finery,  that  he  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  the  king  of  clubs,  and  seemed, 
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poor  man  !   to  have  as  little  to  say  for 
himself. 

But  all  this,  Sir,  is  no  joking  matter  to 
me.      Some  of  the  neighbours,  indeed, 
laugh  at  it ;  but  we,  who  are  favourites, 
say  that  is  nothing  but  envy.     My  wife 
and  daughter  Mary  have  rummaged  out 
their  tetes  and  feathers ;   and  the  hoops, 
that  had  suffered  a  little  from  the  moths, 
have  been  put  in  complete  repair  again. 
I  was  silly  enough  to  let  my  wife  get  hold 
of  a  draught  on  town  for  the  price  of  my 
last  year's  barley;  and  I  verily  believe 
she  and  Mary  alone  carry  the  produce 
of  ten  acres  on  their  backs.     My  wife 
said,  a  shawl  was  a  decent  comfortable 
wear  for  a  middle-aged  woman  like  her 
(my  Rachel,  by  the  way,  has  been  fifty 
these  ten  years) ;   and  so  she  gave  orders 
to  purchase  one  at  a  sale  in  town,  which 
she  got  a  monstrous  bargain,  though  I 
am  ashamed  to  tell  you,  that  it  stood  me 
in  two  fat  oxen  and  a  year-old  cow. 
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I  am  glad  to  take  this  estimate  of  things, 
because  in  the  value  of  money  we  are  now 
got  into  a  style  of  expression  which  loses 
all  idea  of  small  sums.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  of  pounds  carried  a  sound  of 
some  importance,  and  could  easily  be  di- 
vided into  lesser  parts  j  but  Madam  Mush- 
room's lack,  or  half  a  lack,  sounds  like 
nothing  at  all ;  and  she  has  stories  which 
she  tells  to  my  poor  gaping  girls,  of  a 
single  supper  in  the  East,  given  by  some 
nabob  with  half  a  dozen  hard  names,  that 
cost  one  or  two  of  those  lacks,  besides  half 
a  lack  in  trifling  presents  to  the  company. 
In  those  stories,  the  East  Indian  lady,  be- 
ing subject  to  no  contradiction,  goes  on 
without  interruption  or  commentary,  till 
my  poor  wife  and  daughters'  heads  are  turn- 
ed quite  topsy-turvy.  Even  mine,  though 
reckoned  tolerably  solid,  is  really  dizzy 
with  hearing  her.  There  are  such  ac- 
counts of  nabobs,  rajahs,  and  rajah-pouts, 
elephants,  palanquins,  and  processions; 
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so  stuck  full  of  gold,  diamonds,  pearls, 
and  precious  stones;  with  episodes  of  dan- 
cing girls  and  otter  of  roses! — I  have 
heard  nothing  like  it  since  I  was  a  boy, 
and  used  to  be  delighted  with  reading  the 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainments. 

The  effect  of  all  this  on  my  family  you 
will  easily  guess.  Not  only  does  it  rob  me 
of  my  money,  but  them  of  their  happi- 
ness. Every  thing  that  used  to  be  thought 
comfortable  or  convenient  formerly,  is 
now  intolerable  and  disgusting.  Every 
thing  we  now  put  on,  or  eat,  or  drink, 
is  immediately  brought  into  comparison 
with  the  dress,  provisions,  and  liquors  at 
Mushroom  Hall,  for  so  they  have  new- 
christened  my  neighbour's  farm-house. 
My  girls'  home-made  gowns,  of  which 
they  were  lately  so  proud,  have  been 
thrown  by  with  contempt  since  they  saw 
Mrs  Mushroom's  muslins  from  Bengal ; 
our  barn-door  fowls,  we  used  to  say,  were 
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so  fat  and  well-tasted,  we  now  make  awk- 
ward attempts,  by  garlic  and  pepper,  to 
turn  into  the  form  of  curries  and  peelaws  -y 
and  the  old  October  we  were  wont  to 
brag  all  our  neighbours  with,  none  of  the 
family  but  myself  will  condescend  to 
taste,  since  they  drank  Mr  Mushroom's 
India  Madeira. 

In  short,  Sir,  I  am  ten  times  worse  off 
with  this  fresh  disaster  than  I  was  with 
the  former  unlucky  intimacy  with  Lady 
.  My  Lady was  at  some  di- 
stance in  point  of  place,  and  still  more 
in  point  of  rank  from  us;  but  this  new 
plague  is  close  at  our  doors,  and  Mrs 
Mushroom  is  so  obliging  as  to  be  a  con- 
stant visitor.  I  am  really  afraid  that  I 
must  sell  my  little  estate,  and  leave  this 
part  of  the  country  altogether;  that  I 
must  try  to  find  out  some  new  place 
of  residence,  where  nabobs,  rajahs,  and 
lacks  of  rupee?,   were  never  heard  of, 
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and  where  people  know  no  more  of  Bengal 
than  of  the  man  in  the  moon. 
I  am,  &e. 

John  JIomespun. 

It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  the 
Lounger  has  received  this  commence- 
ment of  Mr  Homespun's  correspondence, 
of  which  he  knows  the  value,  and  hopes 
for  the  continuance. 
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No.  20.    Saturday,  June  18,  1785. 

Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile. Hok. 

JN  o  species  of  composition  is  more  gene- 
rally read  by  one  class  of  readers,  or  more 
undervalued  by  another,  than  that  of  the 
novel.  Its  favourable  reception  from  the 
young  and  the  indolent,  to  whom  the  ex- 
ercise of  imagination  is  delightful,  and  the 
labour  of  thought  is  irksome,  needs  not 
be  wondered  at ;  but  the  contempt  which 
it  meets  from  the  more  respectable  class 
of  literary  men,  it  may  perhaps  be  en- 
titled to  plead  that  it  does  not  deserve. 
/'Considered  in  the  abstract,  as  containing 
an  interesting  relation  of  events,  illustra- 
tive of  the  manners  and  characters  of 
mankind,  it  surely  merits  a  higher  station 
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in  the  world  of  letters  than  is  generally 
assigned  it.  If  it  has  not  the  dignity, 
it  has  at  least  most  of  the  difficulties,  of 
the  epic  or  the  drama.  The  conduct  of 
its  fable,  the  support  of  its  characters, 
the  contrivance  of  its  incidents,  and  its 
developement  of  the  passions,  require  a 
degree  of  invention,  judgment,  taste,  and 
feeling,  not  much,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
those  higher  departments  of  writing,  for 
the  composition  of  which  a  very  uncom- 
mon portion  of  genius  is  supposed  to  be 
requisite.  Those  difficulties  are  at  the 
same  time  heightened  by  the  circum- 
stance, of  this  species  of  writing  being, 
beyond  any  other,  open  to  the  judgment 
of  the  people  \  because  it  represents  do- 
mestic scenes  and  situations  in  private 
life,  in  the  execution  of  which  any  man 
may  detect  errors  and  discover  blemishes, 
while  the  author  has  neither  the  pomp  of 
poetry,  nor  the  decoration  of  the  stage, 
to  cover  or  to  conceal  them. 
vol.  v.  m 
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To  this  circumstance,  however,  may 
perhaps  be  imputed  the  degradation  into 
which  it  has  fallen.  As  few  endowments 
were  necessary  to  judge,  so  few  have  been 
supposed  necessary  to  compose  a  novel ; 
and  all  whose  necessities  or  Vanity  prompt- 
ed them  to  write,  betook  themselves  to  a 
field,  which,  as  they  imagined,  it  required 
no  extent  of  information  or  depth  of  learn- 
ing to  cultivate,  but  in  which  a  heated 
imagination,  or  an  excursive  fancy,  were 
alone  sufficient  to  succeed;  and  men  of 
genius  and  of  knowledge,  despising  a  pro- 
vince in  which  such  competitors  were  to 
be  met,  retired  from  it  in  disgust,  and  left 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  unworthy. 

The  effects  of  this  have  been  felt,  not 
only  in  the  debasement  of  the  novel  in 
point  of  literary  merit,  but  in  another 
particular  still  more  material,  in  its  per- 
version from  a  moral  or  instructive  pur- 
pose to  one  directly  the  reverse.  Igno- 
rance and  dulness  are  seldom  long  inof- 
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fensive,  but  generally  support  their  own 
native  insignificance  by  an  alliance  with 
voluptuousness  and  vice. 

Even  of  those  few  novels  which  supe- 
rior men  have  written,  it  cannot  always 
be  said,  that  they  are  equally  calculated 
to  improve  as  to  delight.  Nor  is  this  on- 
ly to  be  objected  to  some  who  have  been 
professedly  less  scrupulous  in  that  parti- 
cular ;  but  I  am  afraid  may  be  also  im- 
puted to  those  whose  works  were  meant 
to  convey  no  bad  impression,' but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  intended  to  aid  the  cause 
of  virtue,  and  to  hold  out  patterns  of  the 
most  exalted  benevolence. 

I  am  not,  however,  disposed  to  carry 
the  idea  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  all 
novels  quite  so  far  as  some  rigid  mora- 
lists have  done.  As  promoting  a  certain 
refinement  of  mind,  they  operate  like  all 
other  works  of  genius  and  feeling,  and 
have  indeed  a  more  immediate  tendency 
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to  produce  it  than  most  others,  from  their 
treating  of  those  very  subjects  which  the 
reader  will  find  around  him  in  the  world, 
and  their  containing  those  very  situations 
in  which  he  himself  may  not  improbably 
at  some  time  or  other  be  placed.  Those 
who  object  to  them  as  inculcating  pre- 
cepts, and  holding  forth  examples,  of  a 
refinement  which  virtue  does  not  require, 
and  which  honesty  is  better  without,  do 
not  perhaps  sufficiently  attend  to  the  pe- 
riod of  society  which  produces  them. 
The  code  of  morality  must  necessarily 
be  enlarged  in  proportion  to  that  state  of 
manners  to  which  cultivated  aeras  give 
birth.  As  the  idea  of  property  made  a 
crime  of  theft,  as  the  invention  of  oaths 
made  falsehood  perjury ;  so  the  necessary 
refinement  in  manners  of  highly- polished 
nations  creates  a  variety  of  duties  and  of 
offences,  which  men  in  ruder,  and,  it  may 
be  (for  I  enter  not  into  that  question,) 
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happier  periods  of  society,   could  never 
have  imagined. 

The  principal  danger  of  novels,  as  form- 
ing a  mistaken  and  pernicious  system  of 
morality,  seems  to  me  to  arise  from  that 
contrast  between  one  virtue  or  excellence 
and  another,  that  war  of  duties  which  is  to 
be  found  in  many  of  them,  particularly  in 
that  species  called  the  sentimental.  These 
have  been  chiefly  borrowed  from  our 
neighbours  the  French,  whose  style  of 
manners,  and  the  very  powers  of  whose 
language,  give  them  a  great  advantage  in 
the  delineation  of  that  nicety,  that  subtil- 
ty  of  feeling,  those  entanglements  of  de- 
licacy, which  are  so  much  interwoven 
with  the  characters  and  conduct  of  the 
chief  personages  in  many  of  their  most 
celebrated  novels.  In  this  rivalship  of 
virtues  and  of  duties,  those  are  always 
likely  to  be  preferred  which  in  truth  and 
reason  are  subordinate,  and  those  to  be 
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degraded  which  ought  to  be  paramount. 
The  last,  being  of  that  great  cardinal  sort 
which  must  be  common,  because  they 
apply  to  the  great  leading  relations  and 
circumstances  of  life,  have  an  appear- 
ance less  dignified  and  heroic  than  the 
others,  which,  as  they  come  forth  only 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  are  more  apt 
to  attract  the  view  and  excite  the  admi- 
ration of  beholders.  The  duty  to  parents 
is  contrasted  with  the  ties  of  friendship 
and  of  love ;  the  virtues  of  justice,  of  pru- 
dence, of  economy,  are  put  in  competi- 
tion with  the  exertions  of  generosity,  of 
benevolence,  and  of  compassion :  and 
even  of  these  virtues  of  sentiment  there 
are  still  more  refined  divisions,  in  which 
the  overstrained  delicacy  of  the  persons 
represented  always  leads  them  to  act 
from  the  motive  least  obvious,  and  there- 
fore generally  the  least  reasonable. 
In  the  enthusiasm  of  sentiment  there  is 
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much  the  same  danger  as  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  religion,  of  substituting  certain 
impulses  and  feelings  of  what  may  be 
called  a  visionary  kind,  in  the  place  of 
real  practical  duties,  which  in  morals,  as 
in  theology,  we  might  not  improperly 
denominate  good  works.  In  morals,  as 
in  religion,  there  are  not  wanting  instan- 
ces of  refined  sentimentalists,  who  are 
contented  with  talking  of  virtues  which 
they  never  practise,  who  pay  in  words 
what  they  owe  in  actions;  or,  perhaps, 
what  is  fully  as  dangerous,  who  open 
their  minds  to  impressions  which  never 
have  any  effect  upon  their  conduct,  but 
are  considered  as  something  foreign  to 
and  distinct  from  it.  This  separation  of 
conscience  from  feeling  is  a  depravity  of 
the  most  pernicious  sort;  it  eludes  the 
strongest  obligation  to  rectitude,  it  blunts 
the  strongest  incitement  to  virtue ;  when 
the  ties  of  the  first  bind  the  sentiment 
and  not  the  will,  and  the  rewards  of  the 
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latter  crown  not  the  heart  but  the  imagi- 
nation. 

That  creation  of  refined  and  subtile 
feeling,  reared  by  the  authors  of  the 
works  to  which  I  allude,  has  an  ill  effect, 
not  only  on  our  ideas  of  virtue,  but  also 
on  our  estimate  of  happiness.  That  sick- 
ly sort  of  refinement  creates  imaginary 
evils  and  distresses,  and  imaginary  bles- 
sings and  enjoyments,  which  embitter 
the  common  disappointments,  and  de- 
preciate the  common  attainments  of  life. 
This  affects  the  temper  doubly,  both  with 
respect  to  ourselves  and  others ;  with  re- 
spect to  ourselves,  from  what  we  think 
ought  to  be  our  lot ;  with  regard  to  others, 
from  what  we  think  ought  to  be  their  sen- 
timents. It  inspires  a  certain  childish 
pride  of  our  own  superior  delicacy,  and 
an  unfortunate  contempt  of  the  plain 
worth,  the  ordinary  but  useful  occupa- 
tions and  ideas  of  those  around  us. 

The  reproach  which  has  been  some- 
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times  made  to  novels,  of  exhibiting  "  such 
faultless  monsters  as  the  world  ne'er  saw," 
may  be  just  on  the  score  of  entertainment 
to  their  readers,  to  whom  the  delineation 
of  uniform  virtue,  except  when  it  is  call- 
ed into  striking  situations,  will  no  doubt 
be  insipid.  But,  in  point  of  moral  ten- 
dency, the  opposite  character  is  much 
more  reprehensible ;  I  mean  that  charac- 
ter of  mingled  virtue  and  vice  which  is 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  best  of  our 
novels.  Instances  will  readily  occur  to 
every  reader,  where  the  hero  of  the  per- 
formance has  violated,  in  one  page,  the 
most  sacred  laws  of  society,  to  whom, 
by  the  mere  turning  of  the  leaf,  we 
are  to  be  reconciled,  whom  we  are  to  be 
made  to  love  and  admire,  for  the  beauty 
of  some  humane,  or  the  brilliancy  of  some 
heroic  action.  It  is  dangerous  thus  to 
bring  us  into  the  society  of  vice,  though 
introduced  or  accompanied  by  virtue.  In 
the  application  to  ourselves,  in  which  the 
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moral  tendency  of  all  imaginary  charac- 
ters must  be  supposed  to  consist,  this 
nourishes  and  supports  a  very  common 
kind  of  self-deception,  by  which  men  are 
apt  to  balance  their  faults  by  the  consi- 
deration of  their  good  qualities  j  an  ac- 
count which,  besides  the  fallacy  of  its 
principle,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  errone- 
ous, from  our  natural  propensity  to  state 
our  faults  at  their  lowest,  and  our  good 
qualities  at  their  highest  rate. 

I  have  purposely  pointed  my  observa- 
tions, not  to  that  common  herd  of  novels 
(the  wretched  offspring  of  circulating  li- 
braries) which  are  despised  for  their  insig- 
nificance, or  proscribed  for  their  immor- 
ality ;  but  to  the  errors,  as  they  appear 
to  me,  of  those  admired  ones  which  are 
frequently  put  into  the  hands  of  youth 
for  imitation  as  well  as  amusement.  Of 
youth  it  is  essential  to  preserve  the  ima- 
gination sound  as  well  as  pure,  and  not  to 
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allow  them  to  forget,  amidst  the  intrica- 
cies of  sentiment,  or  the  dreams  of  sensi- 
bility, the  truths  of  reason,  or  the  laws  of 
principle. 
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No.  22.    Saturday,  July  2,  1785. 

Every  periodical  writer,  like  every  knight- 
errant  of  old,  in  assuming  his  office,  is  un- 
derstood to  swear  fealty  to  the  ladies.  I 
presume,  therefore,  it  is  now  so  much  an 
acknowledged  quality  of  the  profession, 
that  it  is  needless  for  any  individual  to 
declare  it.  Above  all  others,  the  Loun- 
ger would  wish  to  attract  their  notice,  and 
conciliate  their  favour.  It  is  possible  to 
be  busy  independently  of  the  ladies ;  but 
he  must  be  a  brute  indeed  who  can  be 
idle  without  them. 

I  hope,  then,  I  may  take  credit  for  a 
particular  attention  to  their  interests,  their 
employments,  and  their  amusements.  I 
shall  consider  no  circumstance,  however 
minute,  as  below  my  regard,  which  can 
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any  how  affect  them ;  and  every  thing  in 
the  female  form  will  be  entitled  to  the  im- 
mediate notice  of  the  Lounger. 

From  a  correspondent,  who  is  well  a- 
ware  of  this  part  of  my  plan,  I  have  just 
received  intelligence,  that  a  very  little, 
but  a  very  wonderful  lady,  intends  to  do 
herself  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Edinburgh 
this  season ;  and  I  take  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  announcing  her  intention  to  my 
readers.  The  lady  I  mean  is  the  Mer- 
veilleuse  Poupee  parlante  j  the  wonderful 
speaking  figure,  who  has  so  much  surpri- 
sed and  amused  the  best  company,  both 
on  the  continent,  where  she  was  first  pro- 
duced, and  in  England,  where  she  has 
spent  the  last  year  of  her  life.  I  had  the 
honour  of  waiting  on  her  first  at  Brussels, 
and  then  at  London ;  and  shall  take  the 
liberty,  by  way  of  ushering  her  into  Scot- 
land, to  relate  some  particulars  that  pas- 
sed in  the  course  of  my  last  visit,  during 
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the  lady's  residence  in  the  parish  of  St 
James. 

That  part  of  the  company  which  more 
particularly  attracted  my  notice,  consist- 
ed of  a  gentleman  and  his  lady,  accom- 
panied by  a  thin  tall  elderly  gentlewoman, 
who  appeared  to  be  a  relation,  on  whose 
arm  the  lady  leaned  as  she  came  up  stairs, 
and  who  carried  a  small  white  lap-dog, 
on  whom  her  kinswoman  bestowed  a  great 
many  caresses,  but  the  husband  looked 
with  rather  less  complacency.  There 
were  two  very  young  ladies,  attended  by 
a  sister  somewhat  older ;  but  who  seem- 
ed to  have  put  on  the  womanly  garb  ra- 
ther from  size  than  age.  Next  them  was 
placed  an  old  gentleman,  wrapped  up  in 
a  warm  surtout,  with  shrivelled  cheeks,  a 
sallow  complexion,  a  laced  shoe  on  one 
foot,  and  "  his  youthful  hose  a  world  too 
wide  for  his  shrunk  shanks,"  who  took 
great  pains  to  accommodate  the  eldest  of 
the  sisters  with  a  convenient  seat,  and 
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had  hustled  himself  on  the  end  of  the 
bench  beside  her.  In  his  devoirs  he  was 
assisted  by  a  lively-looking  little  man, 
seemingly  not  much  younger,  but  much 
fresher  than  him,  who  very  soon  told  us, 
in  the  only  English  words  he  seemed  mas- 
ter of,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Gascony, 
and  had  been  but  a  few  weeks  in  Lon- 
don. He  was  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of 
black,  had  his  hair  tied  in  a  thin  queue, 
and  his  curls  much  indebted  to  a  large 
quantity  of  powder  and  pomatum.  See- 
ing me  the  only  isole  person  near  him,  he 
made  a  sign  for  me  to  approach  the  place 
where  the  Poupee  was  to  give  audience  -, 
and  with  a  continuation  of  the  same  friend- 
ly action  of  his  hand,  offered  me  a  pinch 
of  snuff  out  of  a  very  beautiful  papier  ma- 
chc  snuff-box.  I  thanked  him  in  French, 
and  we  were  immediately  on  an  intimate 
footing.  Et  vous,  Monsieur,  said  he,  hold- 
ing out  the  box  to  the  gentleman  with  the 
slender  legs.    The  old  gentleman  took  the 
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box,  and  examined  very  curiously  some 
figures  that  were  painted  on  the  lid. 

The  master  of  the  exhibition  now  made 
his  appearance,  and  addressed  the  com- 
pany (as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  after 
hearing  the  same  piece  of  eloquence  twice) 
in  the  following  words :  "  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, ave  de  goodness  to  regard  dis  young 
lady.  She  has  had  de  honneur  to  be  seen 
by  de  emperor  of  Germany,  de  king  of 
Prusse,  de  king  and  queen  of  France,  and 
Monseigneur  le  Dauphin,  when  he  was 
but  tri  monts  old,  at  which  time  she  had 
de  honneur  of  being  exactly  of  de  same 
size  vid  Monseigneur.  You  see  her  at- 
tached to  de  plafond  of  de  chamber  only 
by  dis  small  chain,  no  bigger  dan  one 
silk  trid,  and  I  hold  myself  here  at  long 
distance  from  her,  so  dat  it  is  impossible 
der  can  be  communication  vid  any  per- 
son. You  see  dat  trompette  which  she 
wears  at  her  mout ;  in  dat  if  you  speak 
any  question  it  please  you  to  put,  in  ever 
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so  low  a  visper,  Ma'moiselle  will  ave  de 
honneur  of  making  answer." 

There  was  a  short  pause,  nobody  seem- 
ing to  choose  being  the  first  to  address 
her ;  till  my  Gascon  rose,  and  making  a 
bow,  first  to  the  old  gentleman,  by  way 
of  apology,  and  then  to  the  young  lady 
who  sat  next  him,  handed  her,  who  seem- 
ed not  well  to  know  whether  to  refuse  go- 
ing or  not,  up  to  the  place,  and,  with 
another  bow,  presented  her  to  the  figure, 
to  whom  her  question  was  to  be  addres- 
sed. Having  been  a  visitor  of  the  lady's 
before,  I  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of 
my  visit ;  and  contrived  to  place  myself 
in  such  a  situation  as  not  only  to  hear 
the  questions  that  should  be  put  aloud, 
but  to  make  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  at 
those  which  the  questioner  might  not 
quite  so  much  incline  should  be  audible 
to  the  company,  as  well  as  at  the  answers. 
The  young  lady  blushed,  smiled,  and  bit 
her  fan ;  but  being  re-assured  by  her  con- 
vol.  v.  N 
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ductor,  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  at 
last  put  her  mouth  to  the  little  trumpet 
that  conveys  the  question,  and  asked  Ma- 
demoiselle in  a  half  whisper,  "  How  many 
lovers  she  had  ?" — "  More  than  are  good 
for  me." — Miss  smiled  again,  but  looked 
as  if  she  did  not  agree  with  her. 

The  exhibitor  made  a  sign  to  the  French 
gentleman,  who  had  handed  back  the  young 
lady  to  her  seat,  to  ask  his  question  next. 
*c  Place  aux  Dames,"  said  he,  pointing 
to  the  married  lady  I  mentioned  before ; 
who,  recommending  her  lap-dog,  who 
was  sleeping  on  the  bench  by  her,  to  the 
care  of  her  relation,  whom  she  now  called 
Cousin  Martha,  advanced  to  the  figure, 
and  asked  her,  "  Jf  she  was  married  ?" 
"  Dieu  m'en  garde — Heaven  forbid,"  an- 
swered the  Poupee.  The  lady  looked  at 
her  husband,  and  seemed  as  if  she  perfect- 
ly agreed  with  her. 

As  the  gentleman  got  up  to  make  way 
for  his  lady,  he  discomposed  the  lap-dog  s 
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for  which  his  wife  chid  him,  and  scolded 
Martha.  "  Does  Monsieur  choose  to  ask 
any  thing?"  said  the  show-man  to  him. 
"  Not  I,"  said  he  surlily.  "  Does  your 
doll  never  speak  but  when  she  is  spoken 
to  ?" — "  Never,  Sir ;  she  is  too  well  bred." 
He  interpreted  the  question  and  his  an- 
swer to  the  Frenchman.  "  C'est  dom- 
mage"  said  he  in  return.  "  That's  a 
pity,  the  gentleman  thinks;"  re-interpre- 
ted the  exhibitor  to  the  marriedjman.  "  No, 
by  G — ,  that  it  is  not,"  replied  the  other. 
The  show-man  interpreted  again;  the  Gas- 
con received  it  with  one  of  those  signifi- 
cant shrugs,  with  which  the  philosophers 
of  his  country  reconcile  to  themselves 
and  others  every  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence. 

A  lady,  whom  I  had  not  observed  be- 
fore, now  came  forward.  She  was  in  a 
much  fuller  dress  than  any  of  the  rest  of 
the  company,  and  had  one  of  the  finest 
complexions  in  the  world.    She  looked 
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very  narrowly  at  the  Poupee's  head-dress, 
and  the  particular  sit  of  her  tucker.  "What 
sort  of  paint  do  you  use?"  said  she,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  us  who  were  near 
her.  "  Vous  n'en  avez  pas  besoin — you 
have  no  need  of  it,"  answered  the  figure; 
the  equivoque  was  a  very  polite  one. 
"  C'est  charmant  /"  said  the  Frenchman, 
looking  first  on  the  Poupee,  and  then  on 
the  lady ;  the  lady  drew  back,  and  seem- 
ed inclined  to  blush — but  could  not. 

"  Do  you  choose,  Sir  ?"  said  our  exhi- 
bitor to  me.  I  declined  putting  the  lady 
to  the  trouble,  having  been  convinced  of 
her  abilities  at  Brussels.  On  this  the  old 
gentleman  came  forward.  Like  the  last 
questioner,  he  examined  Mademoiselle  ve- 
ry closely,  putting  on  his  spectacles  to  as- 
sist his  examination.  "  Pray,  Miss,"  said 
he,  with  a  sort  of  chuckle,  "  do  you  gar- 
ter above  or  below  the  knee  ?"  The  an- 
swer was  so  low  I  could  not  hear  it  -,  but 
the  old  gentleman  hobbled  back  to  his 
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seat,  apparently  not  quite  satisfied  with 
his  reception.  The  married  lady  now 
pressed  her  kinswoman  to  put  her  ques- 
tion in  turn :  but  she  would  by  no  means 
consent  to  it,  hinting  that  she  could  not 
think  of  putting  her  mouth  to  a  trumpet 
that  had  so  lately  been  polluted  by  the 
lips  of  a  male.  My  friend  the  Gascon, 
on  being  told  of  her  refusal,  seemed  to 
enjoy  some  joke  that  had  struck  him, 
and,  as  they  sometimes  think  aloud,  was 
muttering  to  himself.  I  heard  the  words, 
"  d'une  certain  age  "  but  he  stopped  short, 
and  said  aloud,  that  the  lady  certainly 
thought  it  was  more  selon  les  regies  for 
her  to  be  asked  questions  than  to  ask 
them.  Miss  Martha  pursed  up  her  lips, 
and  said  something  of  impertinence  and 
mixed  companies.  It  is  almost  four,  said 
her  kinswoman  -,  and  taking  up  the  lap- 
dog,  walked  out  of  the  room,  leaning  up- 
on Miss  Martha,  and  telling  her  husband 
to  follow  them.    The  Frenchman  was  on 
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his  feet  in  an  instant ;  and,  skipping  over 
the  benches,  got  down  stairs  in  time  enough 
to  call  her  servant,  and  to  hand,  first  her 
lap-dog,  and  then  its  mistress,  into  the 
carriage,  that  waited  for  them.     He  of- 
fered his  hand  to  Miss  Martha,  who  would 
not  accept  of  it.     The  husband  brushed 
past  him  with  a  look  that  did  not  seem  to 
thank  him  for  his  attentions.  "  Go  home," 
said  the  lady  to  the  footman,  who  looked 
to  her  for  the  order ;  and  the  coach  drove 
from  the  door.     The  French  gentleman 
turned  to  me,  who  was  standing  behind 
in  the  entrance ;  "  En  Angleterre  le  mar- 
riage est  une  affaire  si  sombre"- — In  Eng- 
land marriage  is  so  gloomy  a  business." 
f<  2uelquefois — sometimes,"   said  I  smi- 
ling.    My  Frenchman  caught  himself 
immediately.     "   Assurement,  Monsieur 
n'est  pas  marie."    I  assured  him  I  was 
not  married.   "  //  rCen  a  pas  Vair, — You 
have  not  the  look  on't."    This,  in  his 
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opinion,  was  both  a  felicitation  and  a 
compliment;  and  so  it  had  one  of  my 
best  bows  at  parting. 
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No.  25.    Saturday,  July  23,  1785. 

to  the  author  of  the  lounger.  * 
Sir, 

1  hough  I  presume,  from  your  account 
of  yourself,  that  you  occasionally  visit 
the  theatre,  and  go  there  like  your  friend 
Colonel  Caustic,  to  see  the  play  as  well  as 
the  company ;  I  do  not  observe  that  you 
have  yet  favoured  us  with  any  remarks 
on  the  entertainments  of  the  stage.    This 

*  The  criticism  on  the  tragedy  of  the  Fail'  Peni- 
tent, which  I  think  an  extremely  just  one,  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr  D.  Hume.  The  latter  part  of  this  paper 
would  not  have  appeared  to  me  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  this  edition,  did  it 
not  contain  a  compliment,  which  I  did  not  wish  to 
suppress,  to  an  actress  equally  entitled  to  respect  in 
fcer  private  character,  as  to  the  applause  which  she 
has  never  failed  to  receive  in  her  professional  one. 
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I  regard  in  a  manner  as  part  of  your  du- 
ty. Whatever  has  so  powerful  an  effect 
in  forming  the  manners  as  the  theatre, 
falls  properly  within  the  department  of 
one  who  wishes  to  mark  their  progress. 
Even  as  a  mere  amusement,  that  which 
occupies  so  great  a  space  in  the  time  of 
the  idle,  should  attract  the  notice  of  the 
Lounger.  The  field,  you  know,  Sir,  is 
wide :  for  even  in  the  best  of  our  English 
pieces  there  is  great  room  for  improve- 
ment, and  much  to  be  found  fault  with. 
The  Fair  Penitent,  for  example,  which 
stands  high  in  the  list,  is  in  many  re- 
spects imperfect,  if  not  reprehensible; 
which  censure  that  I  may  justify,  (as  also 
to  take  a  share  in  the  labour  which  I  ex- 
hort you  to,)  let  me  attempt  to  shew 
wherein  it  is  that  the  piece  is  chiefly  de- 
fective. 

For  this  purpose,  we  must  first  direct 
our  attention  to  the  characters;  which 
are  by  no  means  such  as  to  support  or 
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promote  the  interest  of  the  situation. 
The  heroine  herself  is  very  far  from  be- 
ing an  amiable  or  unexceptionable  lady. 
Her  slight  pretensions  to  the  title  of  pe- 
nitent  have  often  been  remarked  -3  and  in- 
deed the  whole  style  of  her  character,  ex- 
clusive of  the  objections  that  lie  against 
it  in  a  moral  view,  is  of  that  fierce,  un- 
bending, and  unfeminine  sort,  which  we 
cannot  easily  pity  in  misfortune,  or  for- 
give in  error.  For  the  weakness  and  the 
guilt  of  her  love,  she  has  not  that  apolo- 
gy which  some  unfortunate  females  de- 
rive from  the  bewitching  qualities  of  their 
seducers.  The  object  of  her  passion  is  a 
vain,  a  profligate,  and  undisguised  li- 
bertine, whose  treatment  of  her  had  been 
so  utterly  base  and  unmanly,  as  even  to 
make  her  dread,  that  the  secret  of  her  fa- 
vours might  not  be  safely  lodged  with 
him.  The  "  fineness  of  his  form,"  is 
the  only  attractive  quality  we  perceive 
about  him  $  a  motive  to  love  which  sinks 
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the  lady  equally  in  our  estimation  of  her 
virtue,  and  in  our  opinion  of  her  under- 
standing. 

If  such  is  the  impression  that  Calista 
makes  on  her  first  appearance,  her  con- 
duct in  the  course  of  the  piece  by  no 
means  removes  it.  Her  behaviour  to  Ho- 
ratio, when  he  intimates  his  suspicions  of 
her  guilty  correspondence,  and  holds  up 
to  her,  her  own  letter  in  support  of  the 
charge,  is  the  very  height  of  effrontery ; 
as  indeed  the  attempt  which  follows,  to 
turn  the  sword  of  her  injured  husband 
against  the  bosom  of  his  best  friend,  be- 
cause he  had  detected  her  falsehood,  is  a 
stroke  of  wickedness,  (for  it  deserves  no 
gentler  name,)  which  deprives  her  of  all 
title  to  sympathy.  We  remain  accord- 
ingly, till  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  act, 
almost  indifferent  about  her  fate ;  or  per- 
haps we  rather  enjoy  her  difficulties  and 
embarrassments.    Then  indeed,  after  her 
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shame  has  been  divulged  ;  when  the  ob- 
ject of  her  guilty  flame  is  now  no  more ; 
when  she  is  set  before  us,  forsaken  of 
every  friend,  and  without  prospect  of 
peace  but  in  the  grave;  when  now  the 
stormy  passions  that  had  transported  her, 
having  subsided,  are  followed  by  settled 
sorrow  ;  and  her  haughty  soul,  bowed 
down  by  misfortunes,  at  length  submits 
to  own  that  she  had  done  amiss,  to  in- 
treat  forgiveness,  and  to  be  grateful  for  a 
little  tenderness  : — in  these  circumstan- 
ces our  tears  begin  to  take  her  part,  as 
they  would  that  of  any  object,  however 
undeserving,  reduced  to  so  wretched  a 
situation,  and  throwing  herself  entirely 
on  our  pity.  The  scene  between  her 
and  Altamont,  where  she  makes  con- 
fession of  her  own  demerit,  and  prays 
for  a  companion  to  him  more  deserving 
of  his  virtues,  is  interesting ;  and  still 
more  so  that  which  precedes  it  between 
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"her  and  Sciolto ;  which  is  indeed  by  far 
the  best  in  the  play.  We  should  mis- 
take, however,  in  attributing  its  effect  to 
our  interest  in  Calista  ;  for  the  venerable 
good  old  man  has  by  much  the  greatest 
share  in  it ;  whose  affection  for  his  child, 
contending  with  his  rigid  sense  of  honour, 
forms  a  spectacle  that  draws  at  once  our 
admiration  and  our  love.  Sciolto,  indeed, 
is  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  most 
respectable  person  of  the  drama ;  his  sir 
tuation,  his  character,  and  his  feelings, 
equally  inspire  our  reverence  for  his  vir- 
tue, and  our  pity  for  his  misfortunes. 

If  the  character  of  Calista  offend  us  by 
its  fierceness,  that  of  Altamont  disgusts 
us  by  its  insignificance.  Of  him  we  know 
little  more  than  this,  which  is  far  from  be- 
ing enough,  that  he  is  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Calista.  We  are  told  indeed  by  the 
other  persons  of  the  piece,  that  he  is  "an 
excellent  young  man,"  and  inherits  all  his 
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father's  virtues.  But  these  encomiums  by 
his  friends  make  him  no  favourite  with  the 
spectator,  who  knows  nothing  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  is  attached  only  by  what  he 
himself  sees,  and  observes,  and  finds  rea- 
son for  j  not  by  what  he  hears  related,  or 
is  desired  to  believe.  Now,  what  of  Al- 
tamont  is  presented,  is  boyish,  silly,  and 
extravagant ;  we  neither  sympathise  with 
his  joy  for  the  acquisition,  nor  in  his  des- 
pair for  the  loss  of  a  mistress  who  receives 
his  adoration  with  such  indifference,  and 
yields  him  her  hand  with  such  unwilling- 
ness. We  feel  the  meanness,  as  well  as 
indelicacy,  of  his  situation,  and  are  tempt- 
ed to  despise  him  for  accepting  a  bride 
on  such  mortifying  conditions. 

When  love,  as  in  the  case  of  Altamont, 
is  the  only  prominent  part  of  a  charac- 
ter, its  object  should  be  rendered  worthy 
of  its  ardour.  Neither  for  Altamont's 
affection  for  Calista,  nor  Calista's  for  Lo- 
thario, has  the  poet  furnished  such  an 
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apology.  The  first  is  mean,  though  it 
may  be  honest  5  the  last  is  nearly  as  con- 
temptible, and  much  less  pure ;  here  it  is 
silly,  there  it  is  criminal. 

Horatio's  character  is  of  a  better  stamp ; 
but  he  is  not  a  principal  in  the  action. 
At  the  same  time,  the  behaviour  of  this 
"  far-famed  friend  of  noble  Altamont," 
is  not  in  every  instance  just  what  we  ex- 
pect of  him  j  especially  in  the  first  meet- 
ing between  him  and  that  unfortunate 
youth,  after  the  full  discovery  of  Calista's 
guilt ;  on  which  occasion,  instead  of  con- 
sidering the  bitter  disappointment  his 
young  friend  had  met  with,  and  prevent- 
ing him  by  an  unsolicited  forgiveness, 
which  is  what  we  look  for  from  the  calm 
and  generous  temper  of  Horatio ;  he  a- 
buses  and  reviles  him  with  all  the  sharp- 
ness of  an  enemy,  and  can  hardly  be  won 
to  forget  his  offence. 

There  is  one  other  person  of  the  drama, 
whom  we  had  almost  forgot  to  take  notice 
pfi  a  lady  too ;  Lavinia,  the  spouse  of 
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Horatio ;  a  very  deserving  person  doubt- 
less, as  well  as  her  brother  Altamont,  but 
withal  extremely  insipid  -,  and  so  much 
the  less  allowed  for,  that  she  is  quite  un- 
necessary ;  her  presence  serving  only  to 
introduce  two  dull  scenes  of  conjugal 
endearment  between  her  and  her  hus- 
band. 

The  conduct  of  the  piece,  though  by 
no  means  so  exceptionable  as  the  man- 
ners, is  not  without  a  fault.  We  may 
observe  of  many  English  plays,  and  some 
of  these  among  the  best  in  the  language, 
Mr  Home's  Douglas,  for  example,  that 
they  are  languid  towards  the  conclusion, 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  poet  to  sus- 
pend the  unravelling  of  his  story;  or,  as 
the  poet  will  tell  us,  owing  to  the  arbi- 
trary rule  which  prescribes,  that  a  trage- 
dy shall  not  consist  of  fewer  acts  than 
five  -,  to  comply  with  which,  he  is  obli- 
ged either  to  continue  the  story  beyond 
its  natural  and  proper  term,  or  else  to 
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swell  the  piece  with  artificial  scenes,  that 
contribute  little  to  heighten  our  interest, 
or  to  advance  the  action.  The  embar- 
rassment of  this  rule  has  been  felt  by  the 
author  of  the  Fair  Penitent.  After  the 
death  of  Lothario,  which  happens  as  ear- 
ly as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  act,  he 
is  evidently  at  a  loss  to  fill  up  the  remain- 
der of  the  play,  and  not  a  little  puzzled 
how  to  keep  the  heroine  alive  till  the  end 
of  it.  This  was  indeed  no  small  difficul- 
ty j  as  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  what 
should  restrain  so  proud  and  violent  a 
personage  one  moment  from  escaping 
despair  and  infamy,  and  setting  herself 
at  liberty,  after  "  the  broad  shame"  of 
her  discovery  with  Lothario.  Mr  Howe 
seems  by  no  means  successful  in  the  at- 
tempt. Soon  after  Lothario's  fall,  we  are 
informed,  that  a  tumult  has  arisen  in  con- 
sequence of  it  among  the  partisans  of  that 
young  nobleman,  and  that  Sciolto's  pa- 
lace is  attacked.  The  old  man  goes  forth 
vol.  v.  o 
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to  repel  their  violence :  the  event  we  are 
never  told  of;  but  we  must  suppose  it  fa- 
vourable, as  he  afterwards  appears  in  safe- 
ty. Horatio  is  in  like  manner  assaulted 
in  the  streets:  but  this  scuffle  produces 
not,  more  than  the  former,  any  conse- 
quence Whatever ;  if  it  be  not,  that  Lavi- 
nia  comes  forward  to  distress  us  with  her 
alarms  about  the  safety  of  her  lord.  We 
are  next  presented  with  the  long  super- 
fluous scene  of  reconciliation  between  him 
and  Altamont.  Follows,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  act,  the  spectacle  of  Lothario's 
dead  body;  with  the  music,  the  book,  the 
bones,  and  the  black  hangings ;  by  what 
means  so  furnished  out,  or  for  what  ser- 
vice intended,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover. 
And  in  the  end,  Sciolto,  who  had  given 
orders  to  have  his  gates  well  guarded,  and 
had  summoned  his  friends  to  attend  him 
in  his  palace,  having,  against  all  proba- 
bility, stolen  out  alone  and  unattended, 
on  some  errand  unknown  to  any  body, 
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receives  his  death  by  means  which  we 
have  not  seen  prepared,  arid  in  a  manner 
which  we  do  not  understand.  It  is  this 
circumstance  that  determines  Calista's  re- 
solution :  for  though  there  had  before  this 
been  much  talking  about  death,  and  a 
great  deal  of  preparation  for  it,  still  she 
had  unaccountably  delayed  the  execution 
of  a  purpose,  which  she  had  from  the  be- 
ginning prepared  us  to  expect  whenever 
her  guilt  should  be  discovered;  and  which 
the  desperate  and  horrid  circumstances 
attending  the  discovery  should  have  con- 
firmed and  accelerated.  Thus,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  act,  a  new  spring  of 
movement  is  brought  into  play ;  and  the 
action  is  afterwards  forced  on,  not  by  the 
passions  of  the  principal  personages,  which 
had  till  then  advanced  it,  and  which  alone 
ought  to  do  that  duty,  but  by  the  party- 
zeal  of  (we  know  not  who)  Lothario's 
friends :  a  power  which  we  may  suppose, 
if  we  please,  but  which  we  feel  ourselves 
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under  no  manner  of  necessity  to  suppose. 
Farther,  the  death  of  Sciolto  is  not  well 
interwoven  with  that  fresh  thread,  de- 
tached from  the  texture  of  the  piece  as  it 
is,  but  figures  as  a  mere  accident ;  inso- 
much, that  we  are  almost  equally  surpri- 
sed on  being  told  of  it,  as  if  we  were  to 
hear  that  he  had  dropped  down  in  a  fit 
of  apoplexy. 

With  all  this,  the  play  has  beauties  that 
must  be  relished  by  every  reader  of  taste. 
It  is  particularly  eminent  for  elegance  and 
richness  of  expression  throughout.  The 
descriptions  (with  which  it  abounds)  are 
equal  to  any  in  the  language.  And  the 
subordinate  degrees  of  all  the  passions, 
especially  the  amiable,  are  touched  for 
the  most  part  both  with  spirit  and  with 
delicacy.  The  highly  pathetic,  however, 
is  not  any  where  to  be  met  with  in  it,  if 
we  except  one  instance,  in  the  scene  alrea- 
dy taken  notice  of  between  Calista  and 
her  father.    We  must  particularly  remark 
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the  want  of  genuine  pathos  in  Calista's 
noted  soliloquy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  act,  where  that  lady  is  by  far  too 
much  mistress  of  herself,  and  discourses 
in  a  style  very  foreign  to  her  circumstan- 
ces :  instead  of  being  lost  in  the  thoughts 
of  her  situation,  she  remarks  on  the  scene, 
as  a  spectator  might,  that  "  here's  room 
for  meditation."  She  tries  the  book,  and 
descants  upon  the  vanity  of  its  pre- 
cepts :  she  listens  to  the  music,  and  ap- 
proves the  style  of  it :  she  expatiates  on 
the  pageantry  of  the  death's  head  and 
bones;  while  the  corse  of  the  loved  youth, 
who  had  wrought  all  her  troubles,  is  noti- 
ced in  fewer  words  than  are  bestowed  on 
any  of  the  other  topics ;  and  these  words, 
only  an  exclamation  at  the  ghastliness  of 
its  appearance.  This  composure  and  un-. 
concern  are  by  no  means  what  we  look 
for  from  the  ardent  spirit  of  Calista,  sit- 
ting at  midnight  by  the  dead  body  of 
her  "  dear  betrayer."      She  had  loved 
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Lothario  with  passion ;  and  her  fondness 
for  him  had  confessedly  a  little  while  ago 
full  possession  of  her  breast.  Only  a  few 
hours  have  passed  since  he  was  slaughter- 
ed in  her  presence.  His  faults  are  now 
expiated  in  his  blood.  She  is  a  woman, 
not  a  Cato;  and  she  had  hitherto  been 
represented  as  of  a  violent  temper,  rather 
than  firm :  so  that  we  now  indulge  in  the 
full  hope  to  hear  the  genuine  voice  of  grief 
and  despair,  uttering  not  a  single  word 
but  what  immediately  relates  to  her  situ- 
ation, and  is  suggested  by  it.  It  is  not 
enough  that  she  tells  us,  the  mind  may  here 
burst  with  thinking,  and  that  she  is  full 
of  anguish  which  no  discipline  can  cure ; 
nor  that  she  feed  the  phrenzy  of  her 
soul  with  solemn  sounds,  and  invoke 
the  infernal  gods  to  match  the  horror 
around  her.  A  thousand  such  fanci- 
ful exclamations  express  not  truly  any 
distress.  They  are  not  the  language  of 
anguish,  which  dwells,  like  every  other 
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strong  feeling,  steadily  on  its  object,  and 
is  occupied  with  that  alone,  and  not  with 
talking  of  itself.  It  is  the  very  griefs  of 
Calista,  the  sources  of  pain  opened  afresh 
by  the  sight  of  Lothario,  as  he  there  lies, 
— compassion  for  his  fate, — revived  affec- 
tion for  his  person, — the  present  scene  com- 
pared with  their  stolen  interview  of  love, 
— the  desolation  she  has  spread  around 
her, — her  despair  of  relief; — -these  are 
the  subjects  we  expect  to  see  pursuing 
one  another  in  her  thoughts ;  and  till 
these  appear,  say  Calista  what  she  may 
about  her  agonies,  we  are  neither  dispo- 
sed to  believe  nor  to  pity  them.  Yours, 
&c. 

Theatricus. 


To  shew  that  I  take  in  good  part  the 
suggestion  of  my  correspondent  at  the 
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beginning  of  his  letter,  I  will  add  to  his 
observations  on  the  tragedy  in  question,  a 
few  lines,  to  inform  him,  that  I  was  one 
of  the  audience,  who  attended  its  repre- 
sentation some  evenings  ago ;  and  received 
that  very  high  entertainment,  which  the 
performance  of  Mrs  Siddons  always  af- 
fords.    Amidst  the  defects  which  Thea- 
tricus  very  justly  remarks  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Calista,  there  is,  however,  a  variety 
of  high  and  stormy  passion,   which  gives 
scope  to  the  astonishing  powers  of  this 
incomparable   actress.      These   she   dis- 
played so  forcibly,  that  some  who  had 
not  investigated  the  character  so  closely 
as  my  correspondent,  thought  "  she  o'er- 
stepped   the   modesty  of  nature  in  the 
force   and   whirlwind    of  her   passion." 
But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Calista 
is  a  woman  haughty  and  impetuous  in 
the  highest  degree,   and  that  the  defence 
of  guilt  is  always  loud  in  proportion  as 
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it  is  hollow.  In  this,  indeed,  lay  the 
admirable  art  with  which  she  played 
the  scene  with  Horatio ;  she  rose  in  vio- 
lence, as  the  accusation  was  pressed  upon 
her,  and  met  his  reproof  and  admonition, 
with  the  fierceness  of  resentment  and  of 
pride,  struggling  with  the  anguish  of  guilt 
and  of  shame.  Nor  did  she  fail  to  give 
the  poet,  (as  is  usual  with  her)  some 
merit  not  his  own,  by  infusing  into  the 
latter  part  of  the  play,  that  tenderness  of 
which  she  knows  so  well  how  to  unlock 
the  springs.  In  the  last  interview  with 
her  father  particularly,  and  in  her  dy- 
ing speech  to  Altamont,  she  conveyed 
this  impression  so  strongly,  that  we  quite 
forgot  the  blame  which  our  justice  should 
have  laid  upon  Calista,  and  our  tears 
flowed  for  her  misfortunes,  with  all  the 
nterest  of  compassion,  and  all  the  con- 
sciousness of  virtue. 

But  the  language  of  encomium  is  so 
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familiar  to  this  lady,  that  it  were  trite  to 
continue  it.  In  recalling  her  perform- 
ance, I  tried  a  much  more  difficult  task, 
to  remember  some  defect.  One  trifling 
error  I  imagined  I  discovered.  In  mark- 
ing the  sentiments  of  contempt  and  inso- 
lence, she  sometimes  used  a  voice,  and 
assumed  a  countenance,  rather  of  too  fa- 
miliar a  kind.  When  she  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing lines, 

"  And  blesses  her  good  stars  that  she  is  virtuous — 
"  Is  this  the  famous  friend  of  Altamont  ? — 

" a  tale-bearing  officious  fellow — 

"  Who  guiltless  dies  because  her  fool  ran  mad"— 

And  the  evening  before,  in  Lady  Mac- 
beth, 

— "  Was  the  hope  drunk 


«*  In  which  you  dressed  yourself  >-r 

"  Letting,  I  dare  not,  wait  upon  I  would, 

"  Like  the  old  cat  i'the  adage." 

Methought  in  her  speaking  of  such  pas- 
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sages,  there  was  a  tone  and  look  more 
allied  to  the  comic  than  the  tragic  muse, 
and  hardly  dignified  enough  for  the  im- 
portance of  the  situation,  or  the  high 
feeling  of  the  moment,  in  which  they 
were  pronounced.  It  was  an  observation 
of  some  of  the  great  French  actors  upon 
Garrick,  that  he  spoke  admirably  well 
the  language  of  passion,  but  not  quite 
as  a  hero  would  speak  it.  Though  one 
might  trace  something  of  the  costume  of 
Paris  in  this  remark,  yet  undoubtedly 
there  is  a  form  which  passion  puts  on, 
different  in  different  situations.  Perhaps, 
too,  there  is  a  certain  deception  in  our 
ideas  of  what  the  station  or  character  of 
the  person  should  impress  upon  his  feel- 
ings, which  the  very  truth  and  genuine 
colour  of  nature  may  sometimes  offend. 
We  have  all  our  prejudices,  like  Par- 
tridge, though  they  may  not  be  altoge- 
ther so  simple.  It  is  very  seldom,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  any  room  for  a  com- 
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plaint  of  this  sort.  It  is  only  in  a  Garrick 
or  a  Siddons  that  nature  presses  so  close 
on  us,  that  she  "  galls  our  kibe." 
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No.  27.    Saturday,  August  6,  1785. 

Maxima  pars  vatum,  pater,  et  juvenes  patre  digni, 
Decipimur  specie  recti.  Hoe. 

In  forming  the  minds  and  regulating  the 
conduct  of  men,  nothing  seems  to  be  of 
greater  importance  than  a  proper  system 
of  what  may  be  termed  domestic  morali- 
ty ;  the  science  of  those  relative  duties, 
which  do  not  apply  only  to  particular  si- 
tuations, to  large  fortunes,  to  exalted  rank, 
to  extensive  influence,  but  which  con- 
stitute that  part  and  character  in  life 
which  almost  every  one  is  called  to  per- 
form. 

Of  all  above  the  lower  ranks,  of  all  who 
claim  the  station  or  the  feelings  of  a  gen- 
tleman, the  knowledge  of  this  science  is 
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either  inculcated  by  family  precept  and 
example,  or  is  endeavoured  to  be  instil- 
led by  reading.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
works  made  use  of  for  that  purpose,  are 
either  purely  didactic,  which  speak  the 
language  of  authoritative  wisdom ;  histo- 
rical, which  hold  forth  the  example  of 
past  events  to  the  judgment;  or  they 
are  of  that  sort  which  are  calculated  to 
mould  the  heart  and  the  manners  through 
the  medium  of  the  imagination.  Of  this 
last  class,  the  principal  are  stories  or 
novels,  arid  theatrical  compositions.  On 
the  subjects  of  novels,  I  have  in  a  former 
paper  delivered  a  few  general  remarks, 
calculated  to  ascertain  their  moral  ten- 
dency. In  this  I  propose  extending  my 
consideration  to  dramatic  writing;  and, 
as  it  is  nearest  to  the  novel,  at  least  to 
that  species  which  I  principally  con- 
sidered in  the  paper  alluded  to,  I  shall 
begin  with  a  similar  examination  of  tra- 
gedy. 
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The  engines  which  tragedy  professes  to 
use  for  moral  instruction,  are  the  pas- 
sions. The  father  of  dramatic  criticism 
has  told  us,  that  tragedy  u  purges  the 
passions  by  exciting  them :"  a  proposi- 
tion, which,  from  its  short  apothegmati- 
cal  form,  is  subject  to  considerable  ob- 
scurity. A  modern  writer,  in  his  defence 
of  tragedy  as  a  moral  exhibition,  explains 
its  meaning,  by  the  analogy  of  the  Spar- 
tan custom  of  making  their  slaves  drunk, 
and  shewing  them  in  that  beastly  state  to 
their  children,  in  order  to  inspire  a  de- 
testation for  the  vice  of  intemperance. 
But  if  this  is  to  furnish  us  with  an  illus- 
tration of  Aristotle's  assertion,  I  am  afraid 
it  will  not  aid  the  cause  of  tragedy  as  a 
school  of  morals.  It  was  from  the  pre- 
vious contempt  of  the  rank  and  manners 
of  the  drunkard,  that  the  Spartan  boy 
was  to  form  his  estimate  of  drunkenness. 
The  vice  of  a  slave  could  hardly  fail  to 
disgust  him.     But  had  they  shewn  him 


-1 
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the  vice  itself,  how  loathsome  and  de- 
grading soever  in  its  own  nature,  in  a 
person  of  superior  respect  and  estimation, 
what  would  have  been  the  consequence  ? 
The  fairest  answer  may  be  drawn  from 
the  experience  of  those  countries  where 
freemen  get  drunk,  where  senators  and 
leaders  of  armies  are  sometimes  intoxi- 
cated. The  youths,  who  behold  these  ex- 
amples the  oftenest,  are  not  the  least  lia- 
ble to  follow  them.  I  am  afraid  it  is  even 
so  with  tragedy.  Scenes  presenting  pas- 
sions and  vices,  round  which  the  poet 
throws  the  veil  of  magnanimity,  which 
he  decorates  with  the  pomp  of  verse,  with 
the  splendor  of  eloquence,  familiarise  the 
mind  to  their  appearance,  and  take  from 
it  that  natural  disgust  which  the  crimes, 
presented  in  their  native  form,  would  cer- 
tainly excite.  Cruelty,  revenge,  and  mur- 
der, are  often  the  attributes  of  the  hero  j 
for  he  must  always  be  the  hero  on  whom 
the   principal   stress  of  the  action  lies. 
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What  punishment  awaits,  or  what  mis- 
fortunes attend,  his  crimes,  is  little  to  the 
purpose;  if  the  villain  is  the  prominent 
figure  of  the  piece,  he  will  be  the  hero 
of  the  tragedy,  as  the  robber,  though  he 
is  about  to  be  hanged,  is  the  hero  of  the 
trial,  or  the  execution.  But  even  of  the 
nobler  characters,  does  not  the  morality 
of  sentiment  often  yield  to  the  jmmorali- 
ty  of  situation  ?  Treachery  is  often  the 
fruit  of  wisdom  and  of  resolution ;  mur- 
der, an  exertion  of  valour ;  and  suicide, 
the  resource  of  virtuous  affliction.  It 
will  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  so 
much  from  what  the  hero  says,  as  from 
what  he  does,  that  an  impression  is  drawn. 
The  repentant  lines  which  Cato  speaks 
wrhen  he  is  dying,  are  never  regarded. 
It  is  the  dagger  only  we  remember,  that 
dagger  by  which  he  escaped  from  chains, 
and  purchased  immortality. 

But  the  leading  passion  of  modern  tra- 
vol.  v.  p 
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gedy  is  one  to  which  Aristotle  could 
scarce  have  meant  his  rule  to  apply;  be- 
cause in  ancient  tragedy  it  was  almost 
unknown.  The  passion  I  allude  to  is 
love.  The  manners  and  society  of  mo- 
dern times  necessarily  led  to  this  change 
in  the  drama.  For  the  observation  which 
some  suthors  have  made  is  perfectly  just, 
that  the  sentiments  of  the  stage  will  al- 
ways be  such  as  are  flattering,  rather 
than  corrective  of  national  manners  and 
national  failings ;  superstition  in  Greece, 
gallantry  in  France,  freedom  and  courage 
in  England.  In  every  popular  exhibition 
this  must  be  the  case.  Even  the  sacred- 
ness  and  authority  of  the  pulpit  is  not 
exempted  from  its  influence.  In  polite 
chapels,  preachers  exhort  to  morality : 
in  crowded  churches  of  less  fashionable 
people,  they  enlarge  on  doctrinal  sub- 
jects, on  faith  and  sanctification.  But 
the  very  existence  of  the  stage  depends 
on  that  public  opinion  which  it  is  not  to 
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reform  but  to  conciliate :  and  Dr  John- 
son's expression  is  not  the  less  true  for  its 
quaintness  -3 

They  that  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live. 

To  this  necessary  conformity  to  the 
manners  of  the  audience,  is  owing  the  in- 
troduction of  love  into  almost  all  our  dra- 
matic compositions ;  and  those,  as  might 
be  expected,  are  most  in  favour  with  the 
young,  where  this  passion  is  allowed  the 
most  extensive  influence,  and  the  most 
unlimited  power.  It  was  this  which, 
when  it  was  the  fashion  for  genteel  peo- 
ple to  pay  attention  to  tragedies,  drew 
such  audiences  to  Lee's  Theodosius,  and 
to  Dryden's  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
where  the  length  of  the  speeches,  and 
the  thinness  of  the  incidents,  would  have 
been  as  tiresome  to  them  as  a  sermon, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  tenderness  and  an 
extravagance  of  that  passion,  which  every 
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girl  thought  she  could  feel,  and  believed 
she  could  understand.  The  moral  con- 
sequences of  such  a  drama  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  question.  Even  where  this  pas- 
sion is  purified  and  refined  to  its  utmost 
degree,  it  may  be  fairly  held,  that  every 
species  of  composition,  whether  narrative 
or  dramatic,  which  places  the  only  feli- 
city of  life  in  successful  love,  is  unfavour- 
able to  the  strength  and  purity  of  a  young 
mind.  It  holds  forth  that  single  object 
to  the  ambition  and  pursuit  of  both  sexes, 
and  thus  tends  to  enfeeble  and  repress 
every  other  exertion.  This  increases  a 
source  of  weakness  and  corruptiou,  which 
it  is  the  business  of  a  good  instructor  to 
correct  and  overcome,  by  setting  before 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  other  objects, 
other  attainments,  of  a  nobler  and  less 
selfish  kind.  But  in  that  violence,  in 
that  tyranny  of  dominion,  with  which 
love  is  invested  in  many  of  our  tragedies, 
it  overbears  every  virtue  and  every  duty. 
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The  obligations  of  justice  and  of  huma- 
nity sink  before  it.  The  king,  the  chief, 
the  patriot,  forgets  his  people,  his  fol- 
lowers, and  his  country;  while  parents 
and  children  mention  the  dearest  objects 
of  natural  attachment  only  to  lead  them 
in  the  triumph  of  their  love. 

It  is  the  business  of  tragedy  to  exhibit 
the  passions,  that  is,  the  weaknesses  of 
men.  Ancient  tragedy  shewed  them  in 
a  simple  manner;  virtue  and  vice  were 
strongly  and  distinctly  marked,  wisdom 
and  weakness  were  easily  discriminated ; 
and  though  vice  might  be  sometimes  pal- 
liated, and  weakness  excused,  the  specta- 
tor could  always  discover  the  character 
of  each.  But  in  the  modern  drama  there 
is  an  uncertain  sort  of  outline,  a  blended 
colouring,  by  which  the  distinction  of 
these  objects  is  frequently  lost.  The  re- 
finement of  modern  audiences  calls  for 
shades  of  character  more  delicate  than  those 
which  the  stage  formerly  exhibited ;  the 
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consequence  is,  that  the  bounds  of  right 
and  wrong  are  often  so  uncertainly  mark- 
ed, as  not  to  be  easily  distinguished  j  and 
if  the  powers  of  poetry,  or  the  eloquence 
of  sentiment,  should  be  on  the  side  of  the 
latter,  it  will  require  a  greater  firmness 
of  mind  than  youth  or  inexperience  is 
master  of,  to  resist  it. 

Reason  condemns  every  sort  of  weak- 
ness ;  but  passion,  enthusiasm,  and  sick- 
ly sensibility,  have  dignified  certain  weak- 
nesses with  the  name  of  amiable ;  and  the 
young,  of  whom  some  are  susceptible, 
and  others  affect  susceptibility,  think  it 
often  an  honour  to  be  subject  to  their 
control.  In  tragedy,  or  tragic  writing, 
they  often  find  such  characters  for  their 
imitation.  Such  characters,  being  various, 
complicated,  and  fluctuating,  are  the  pro- 
perest  for  tragedy.  The  poets  have  not 
neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  that  cir- 
cumstance :  their  dramas  are  filled  with 
such  characters,  who  shift  the  hue  and 
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colour  of  their  minds,  according  to  the 
change  of  situation,  or  the  variety  of  in- 
cident ;  or  sometimes,  whose  minds,  in 
the  hands  of  the  poet,  produce  that  change, 
and  create  that  variety,  Wisdom  and 
virtue,  simple,  uniform,  and  unchanging, 
only  superior  artists  can  draw,  and  supe- 
rior spectators  enjoy. 
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No.  28.    Saturday,  August  13,  1785. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  REMARKS  UPON 
TRAGEDY. 

1  he  high  heroic  virtue  we  see  exempli- 
fied in  tragedy,  warms  the  imagination, 
and  swells  the  mind ;  but  being  distant 
from  the  ordinary  feelings  and  exertions 
of  life,  has,  I  suspect,  but  little  influence 
upon  the  conduct.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  fairly  doubted,  whether  this  play 
of  the  fancy,  in  the  walks  of  virtue  and 
benevolence,  does  not  lessen  the  exer- 
tion of  those  qualities  in  practice  and 
reality.  Indocilis  privata  loqui,  said  Lu- 
can  of  Caesar :  So,  in  some  measure,  he 
who  is  deeply  conversant  in  the  tragic 
phrase,  in  the  swelling  language  of  com- 
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passion,  of  generosity,  and  of  love,  find- 
ing no  parallel  in  his  common  intercourse 
with  mankind,  will  not  so  readily  open 
his  heart  to  the  calls  on  his  feeling,  which 
the  vulgar  distresses  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, or  the  ordinary  relations  of  life, 
may  occasion.  In  stage  misfortunes,  in 
fancied  sufferings,  the  drapery  of  the  fi- 
gure hides  its  form ;  and  real  distress, 
coming  in  a  homely  and  unornamented 
state,  disgusts  the  eye,  which  had  poured 
its  tears  over  the  hero  of  tragic  misery, 
or  the  martyr  of  romantic  woe.  Real 
calamity  offends  with  its  coarseness,  and 
therefore  is  not  produced  on  the  scene, 
which  exhibits  in  its  stead  the  fantastic 
griefs  of  a  delicate  and  high- wrought  sen- 
sibility. Lillo,  in  his  Fatal  Curiosity, 
presented  extreme  poverty  as  the  distress 
of  the  scene  j  and  the  moral  of  his  piece 
was  to  inculcate,  that  poverty  was  not  to 
be  shunned,  nor  wealth  pursued,  at  the 
expence  of  honesty  and  virtue.     A  mo- 
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dern  audience  did  not  relish  a  distress  so 
real,  but  gave  their  tears  to  the  widow  of 
St  Valori,  who  was  mad  for  the  loss  of  a 
husband  killed  twenty  years  before.  From 
the  same  cause,  the  Gamester,  one  of  the 
best  and  most  moral  of  our  latter  trage- 
dies, though  successively  represented  by 
the  greatest  players,  has  never  become 
popular.  And  even  now  the  part  of  Mrs 
Beverly  (the  first  character  of  the  first 
actress  in  the  world)  is  performed  to  in- 
different houses. 

The  tragic  poet  is  striving  to  distress 
his  hero,  that  he  may  move  his  audience : 
it  is  not  his  business  to  equalize  the  af- 
fliction to  the  evil  that  occasions  it ;  the 
effect  is  what  he  is  to  exhibit,  which  he 
is  to  clothe  in  the  flowing  language  of 
poetry,  and  the  high  colouring  of  imagi- 
nation ;  and  if  the  cause  be  not  very  dis- 
proportionate indeed,  the  reader,  or  the 
spectator,  will  not  find  fault  with  it.  Cas- 
talio,  in  the  Orphan  (a  play  so  grossly  im- 
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moral,  that  it  were  unfair  in  me  to  quote 
it,  except  as  illustrative  of  this  single  ar- 
gument,) is  mad  with  anguish  and  with 
rage,  because  his  wife's  maid  refuses  him 
access  to  her  apartment,  according  to  the 
previous  appointment  they  had  made;  and 
Orosmane,  in  Zayre,  remains  '*  immobile, 
et  sa  langne  glacee,"  because  his  bride 
begs  him  to  defer  their  marriage  for  a  day. 
Yet  these  were  disappointments  which  the 
lover  of  Otway,  and'much  more  the  hero 
of  Voltaire,  might  surely  have  borne  with 
greater  fortitude. 

If  we  are  to  apply  all  this  in  example, 
it  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  weaken 
our  mind  to  our  own  sufferings,  without 
opening  it  to  the  sufferings  of  others. 
The  real  evils  which  the  dignity  of  the 
scene  hides  from  our  view,  are  those 
which  we  ought  to  pity  in  our  neigh- 
bours; the  fantastic  and  imaginary  dis- 
tresses which  it  exhibits,  are  those  we  are 
apt  to  indulge  in  ourselves.     Here  then 
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tragedy  adds  to  the  list  of  our  calamities, 
without  increasing  the  catalogue  of  our 
virtues. 

As  tragedy  thus  dignifies  the  distresses, 
so  it  elevates  the  actions  of  its  personages, 
their  virtues,  and  their  vices.  But  this 
removes  virtue  at  a  greater  distance  from 
us,  and  brings  vice  nearer;  it  exalts  the 
first  to  a  point  beyond  our  imitation,  and 
ennobles  the  latter  to  a  degree  above  our 
abhorrence.  Shakespeare,  who  general- 
ly discriminates  strongly  the  good  and  ill 
qualities  of  his  characters,  has  yet  exhi- 
bited a  Macbeth,  a  tyrant  and  a  murder- 
er, whom  we  are  disposed  rather  to  pity 
than  to  hate.  "  Modern  tragedy,"  says 
a  celebrated  critic,  "  has  become  more  a 
school  of  virtue  than  the  ancient,  by  be- 
ing more  the  theatre  of  passion :  an  O- 
thello,  hurried  by  jealousy  to  murder  his 
innocent  wife;  a  Jamer,  ensnared  by  re- 
sentment and  want,  to  engage  in  a  con- 
spiracy, and  then  stung  with  remorse  and 
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involved  in  ruin ;  a  Siffredi,  through  the 
deceit  which  he  employs  for  public-spi- 
rited ends,  bringing  destruction  on  all 
whom  he  loved :  these  are  the  examples 
which  tragedy  now  displays,  by  means 
of  which  it  inculcates  on  men  the  proper 
government  of  their  passions."  I  am  a- 
fraid,  if  we  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the 
audience  at  the  conclusion  of  any  of  those 
pieces,  we  shall  not  find  the  effect  to  be 
what  is  here  supposed.  Othello  we  ra- 
ther pity  for  his  jealousy,  than  hate  as  a 
murderer.  With  Jaffier  and  his  associ- 
ates we  are  undoubtedly  leagued  against 
the  rulers  of  Venice ;  and  even  the  faith 
and  tenderness  of  Belvidera  hardly  make 
us  forgive  her  for  betraying  their  secret. 
The  sentiments  of  Siffredi,  however  wise 
and  just,  are  disregarded  where  they  im- 
peach the  dignity  and  super-eminence  of 
love.  His  deceit  indeed  is  blamed,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  moral  of  the  piece ;  but  it 
is  blamed,  because  it  hindered  the  union 
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of  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,  which,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  play,  is  the  ob- 
ject in  which  the  reader  or  spectator  is 
interested.  Reverse  the  situation,  make 
it  a  contrivance  to  defeat  the  claim  of  the 
tyrant's  daughter,  to  give  the  throne  to 
Tancred,  and  to  place  Sigismunda  there 
at  his  side,  the  audience  would  admire  its 
ingenuity,  and  rejoice  in  its  success. 

In  the  mixture  of  a  plot,  and  amidst 
the  variety  of  situations,  where  weaknesses 
are  flattered  and  passions  indulged,  at  the 
same  time  that  virtues  are  displayed  and 
duties  performed,  one  set  of  readers  will 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  first,  while  those 
only  who  have  less  need  to  be  instructed 
will  seize  the  instruction  of  the  latter. 
When  Marcus  dies  for  his  country,  the 
ladies  in  the  side-boxes  only  consider  his 
death  as  removing  the  bar  to  the  marriage 
of  Lucia  with  his  brother  Portius. 

In  tragedy,  as  in  novel,  which  is  some- 
times a  kind  of  tragedy,  the  author  is 
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obliged,  in  justification  of  weak  charac- 
ters, to  elevate  villainous  ones,  or  to  throw 
round  their  vices  a  bewitching  address  and 
captivating  manners;  Lovelace  is  made 
a  character  which  the  greater  number  of 
girls  admire,  in  order  to  justify  the  se- 
duction of  Clarissa.  Lothario,  though 
very  inferior,  is  something  of  the  same 
cast,  to  mitigate  the  crime  of  Calista. 
The  story  would  not  be  probable  else ; — 
granted ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  art  of 
the  poet  in  rendering  it  probable,  he 
heightens  the  immoral  effect  of  which 
I  complain. 

As  the  incidents  must  be  formed,  so 
must  the  sentiments  be  introduced  ac- 
cording to  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  person  speaking  them,  not  according 
to  the  laws  of  virtue,  or  the  dictates  of 
prudence.  To  give  them  this  propriety, 
they  must  often  be  apologies  for  vice  and 
for  fraud,  or  contain  ridicule  against  vir- 
tue and  honesty.     It  is  not  sufficient  to 
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answer,  that  if  the  person  uttering  them 
is  punished  in  the  course,  or  at  the  end 
of  the  play,  the  expiation  is  sufficiently 
made;  if  the  sentiments  at  the  time  are 
shrewdly  imagined,  and  forcibly  express- 
ed, they  will  have  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
mind,  and  leave  impressions  which  the  re- 
tribution of  poetical  justice  will  hardly  be 
able  to  efface. 

On  poetical  justice,  indeed,  I  do  not 
lay  so  "much  stress  as  some  authors  have 
done.  I  incline  to  be  of  the  opinion  of  one 
of  my  predecessors,  that  we  are  frequent- 
ly more  roused  to  a  love  of  virtue,  and  a 
hatred  of  vice,  when  virtue  is  unfortunate, 
and  vice  successful,  than  when  each  re- 
ceives the  recompence  it  merits.  But  I 
impute  more  to  striking  incidents,  to  the 
sentiments  running  through  the  tenor  of 
a  piece,  than  to  the  general  impression 
of  its  denouement.  Mons.  D'Alembert 
says,  that  in  any  sort  of  spectacle  which 
would  leave  the  poet  more  at  liberty  than 
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tragedies  taken  from  history,  in  the  ope- 
ra, for  example,  the  author  would  not 
easily  be  pardoned,  for  allowing  vice  to 
go  unpunished.  "  I  remember  to  have 
seen,"  continues  he,  "  an  MS.  opera  of 
Atreus,  where  that  monster  perished  by 
a  thunderbolt,  exclaiming,  with  a  savage 
satisfaction, 

",  Tonnez,  Dieux  impuissans; 
Frappez  ;  je  suis  venge  f* 

"  This  would  have  made  one  of  the  hap- 
piest denouements  that  can  well  be  ima- 
gined." As  to  theatrical  effect,  I  am 
quite  of  his  opinion ;  but  as  to  the  moral, 
I  cannot  agree  with  him.  The  line  which 
he  quotes,  brilliant,  forcible,  and  bold, 
would  have  remained  with  the  audience, 
not  to  recal  the  punishment  of  guilt,  but 
to  mark  the  pleasure  of  revenge. 

But  it  is  not  only  from  the  vices  or  im- 
perfections of  tragic  characters,  that  we 
are  to  fear  the  danger  of  familiarising  the 

vol.  v.  Q 
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approach  of  evil,  or  encouraging  the 
growth  of  error.  Their  very  virtues,  I 
fear,  are  often  dangerous  to  form  the 
principles,  or  draw  the  imitation  of  their 
readers.  Theirs  are  not  so  much  the 
useful,  the  productive  virtues  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression)  of  real  life,  as 
the  shining  and  showy  qualities,  which 
attract  the  applause,  or  flatter  the  vanity, 
of  the  unthinking.  The  extreme,  the  en- 
thusiasm even  of  a  laudable  propensity, 
takes  from  its  usefulness  to  others,  and 
degenerates  into  a  blind  and  headlong  in- 
dulgence in  the  possessor.  In  the  great- 
est part  of  modern  tragedies,  such  are  the 
qualities  of  the  persons  that  are  most  in 
favour  with  the  public.  In  what  relates 
to  passive  excellence,  prudence  to  avoid 
evils,  or  fortitude  to  bear  them,  are  not 
the  virtues  of  tragedy,  conversant  as  it  is 
with  misfortune ;  it  is  proud  to  indulge  in 
sorrow,  to  pour  its  tears  without  the  con- 
troul  of  reason,  to  die  of  disappointments 
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which  wisdom  would  have  overcome.  There 
is  an  sera  in  the  life  of  most  young  people, 
and  those  too  the  most  amiable,  where  all 
this  is  their  creed  of  excellence,  generosi- 
ty, and  heroism,  and  that  creed  is  drawn 
from  romance  and  tragedy. 

In  the  remarks  which,  in  this  and  two 
former  papers,  I  have  made  on  novel  and 
on  tragedy,  two  of  the  most  popular  of 
all  kinds  of  writing,  I  have  ventured,  in 
the  hardihood  of  a  moralist,  rather  be- 
yond the  usual  caution  of  a  periodical 
paper  that  wishes  to  conciliate  the  favour 
of  the  public.  By  those  whose  daily  and 
favourite  reading  is  crossed  by  my  obser- 
vations, I  shall  be  asked,  if  I  mean  to  pre- 
scribe every  novel  and  every  tragedy,  or 
of  what  kind  of  each  I  am  disposed  to  al- 
low the  perusal,  and  to  what  class  of  read- 
ers their  perusal  may  be  trusted.  To 
such  I  would  answer  in  general,  that  if  I 
had  influence  enough  to  abridge  the  list 
of  both  species  of  reading,  I  believe  nei- 
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ther  morals  nor  taste  would  suffer  by  the 
restriction.  I  have  pointed  out  the  chief 
dangers  to  which  I  conceive  the  perusal 
of  many  such  works  is  liable. 

I  am  not,  however,  insensible  of  the 
value,  perhaps  but  too  sensible  of  the 
power,  of  these  productions  of  fancy  and 
of  genius.  Nor  am  I  so  much  a  bigot  to 
the  opinions  I  have  delivered,  as  to  deny 
that  there  are  uses,  noble  uses,  which 
such  productions  may  serve,  amidst  the 
dangers  to  which  they  sometimes  expose 
their  readers.  The  region  of  exalted  vir- 
tue, of  dignified  sentiment,  into  which 
they  transport  us,  may  have  a  consider- 
able effect  in  changing  the  cold  and  un- 
feeling temperament  of  worldly  minds; 
the  indifferent  and  the  selfish  may  be 
warmed  and  expanded  by  the  fiction  of 
distress,  and  the  eloquence  of  feeling.  In 
the  present  age,  and  among  certain  ranks, 
indifference  and  selfishness  have  become 
a  sort  of  virtues,  and  fashion  has  some- 
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times  taught  the  young  to  pride  them- 
selves on  qualities  so  unnatural  to  them. 
To  combat  these  "  giants  of  the  rock," 
romance  and  tragedy  may  be  very  use- 
fully employed ;  and  that  race  must  have 
become  worthless  and  degenerate  indeed, 
whom  their'terrors  shall  fail  to  rouse,  and 
their  griefs  to  melt. 

Nor,  as  an  amusement,  can  the  ele- 
gance of  that  which  is  drawn  from  the 
perusal  of  a  well-written  novel,  or  the  re- 
presentation of  a  well-composed  tragedy, 
be  disputed.  It  certainly  is  as  much  a 
nobler,  as  it  is  a  more  harmless  employ- 
ment of  time,  than  its  waste  in  frivolous 
dissipation,  or  its  abuse  in  the  vigils  of 
play.  But  there  is  s.  certain  sort  of  mind 
common  in  youth,  and  that  too  of  the 
most  amiable  kind,  tender,  warm,  and 
visionary,  to  which  the  walks  of  fancy 
and  enthusiasm,  of  romantic  love,  of  ex- 
aggerated sorrow,  of  trembling  sensibility, 
are  very  unsafe.     To  readers  of  this  com- 
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plexion,  the  amusement  which  the  works 
above-mentioned  afford,  should,  I  think, 
be  sparingly  allowed,  and  judiciously  cho- 
sen. In  such  bosoms,  feeling  or  suscep- 
tibility must  be  often  repressed  or  direct- 
ed ;  to  encourage  it  by  premature  or  un- 
natural means,  is  certainly  hurtful.  They 
resemble  some  luxuriant  soils,  which  may 
be  enriched  beyond  a  wholesome  fertility, 
till  weeds  are  their  only  produce ;  weeds, 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  novelist  himself,  "  they  grow 
in  the  soil  from  which  virtue  should  have 
sprung," 
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No  29.    Saturday,  August  20,  1785. 

The  advantages  and  use  of  Biography 
have  of  late  been  so  often  mentioned,  and 
are  now  so  universally  allowed,  that  it  is 
needless  for  any  modern  author  to  set 
them  forth.  That  department  of  writing, 
however,  has  been  of  late  years  so  much 
cultivated,  that  it  has  fared  with  biogra- 
phy as  with  evefy  other  art  5  it  has  lost 
much  of  its  dignity  in  its  commonness, 
and  many  lives  have  been  presented  to 
the  public,  from  which  little  instruction 
or  amusement  could  be  drawn.  Indivi- 
duals have  been  traced  in  minute  and 
ordinary  actions,  from  which  no  conse- 
quences could  arise,  but  to  the  private 
circle  of  their  own  families  and  friends, 
and  in  the  detail  of  which  we  saw  no  pas- 
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sion  excited,  no  character  developed,  no- 
thing that  should  distinguish  them  from 
those  common  occurrences, 

Which  dully  took  their  course,  and  were  forgotten. 

Yet  there  are  few  even  of  those  com- 
paratively insignificant  lives,  in  which 
men  of  a  serious  and  thinking  cast  do  not 
feel  a  certain  degree  of  interest.  A  pen- 
sive mind  can  trace,  in  seemingly  trivial 
incidents  and  common  situations,  some- 
thing to  feed  reflection,  and  to  foster 
thought;  as  the  solitary  naturalist  culls 
the  trodden  weeds,  and  discovers  in  their 
form  and  texture  the  principles  of  vege- 
tative nature.  The  motive,  too,  of  the 
relater,  often  helps  out  the  unimportance 
of  his  relation ;  and  to  the  ingenuous  and 
susceptible,  there  is  a  feeling  not  unplea- 
sant in  allowing  for  the  partiality  of  grati- 
tude, and  the  tediousness  of  him  who  re- 
counts his  obligations.    The  virtuous  con- 
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nections  of  life  and  of  the  heart  it  is  al- 
ways pleasing  to  trace,  even  though  the 
objects  are  neither  new  nor  striking.  Like 
those  familiar  paintings  that  shew  the  in- 
side of  cottages,  and  the  exercise  of  vil- 
lage duties,  such  narratives  come  home 
to  the  bosoms  of  the  worthy,  who  feel  the 
relationship  of  virtue,  and  acknowledge 
her  family  wherever  it  is  found.  And 
perhaps  there  is  a  calmer  and  more  placid 
delight  in  viewing  her  amidst  these  unim- 
portant offices,  than  when  we  look  up  to 
her  invested  in  the  pomp  of  greatness,  and 
the  pride  of  power. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by 
an  account,  with  which  a  correspondent 
has  furnished  me,  of  some  particulars  in 
the  life  of  an  individual,  a  native  of  this 
country,  who  died  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
London,  Mr  William  Strahan,  printer  to 
his  majesty.  His  title  to  be  recorded  in 
a  work  of  this  sort  my  correspondent  ar- 
gues from  a  variety  of  considerations  un- 
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necessary  to  be  repeated.  One  which 
applies  particularly  to  the  public  office 
of  the  Lounger,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to 
mention.  He  was  the  author  of  a  paper 
in  the  Mirror;  a  work  in  the  train  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  walk,  and  am  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  plead  my  relation  to 
it,  by  inserting  the  eloge  (I  take  that  word 
as  custom  has  sanctified  it,  without  a- 
dopting  its  abstract  signification)  of  one 
of  its  writers. 

Mr  Strahan  was  born  at  Edinburgh 
in  the  year  1715.  His  father,  who  had  a 
small  appointment  in  the  customs,  gave 
his  son  the  education  which  every  lad  of 
decent  rank  then  received  in  a  country 
where  the  avenues  to  learning  were  easy, 
and  open  to  men  of  the  most  moderate 
circumstances.  After  having  passed 
through  the  tuition  of  a  grammar-school, 
he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  printer;  and 
when  a  very  young  man,  removed  to  a 
wider  sphere  in  that  line  of  business,  and 
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went  to  follow  his  trade  in  London.  Sober, 
diligent,  and  attentive,  while  his  emolu- 
ments were  for  some  time  very  scanty, 
he  contrived  to  live  rather  within  than 
beyond  his  income  j  and  though  he  mar- 
ried early,  and  without  such  a  provision 
as  prudence  might  have  looked  for  in  the 
establishment  of  a  family,  he  continued 
to  thrive,  and  to  better  his  circumstances. 
This  he  would  often  mention  as  an  encour- 
agement to  early  matrimony;  and  used  to 
say,  that  he  never  had  a  child  born  that 
Providence  did  not  send  some  increase  of 
income  fo. provide  for  the  increase  of  his 
household.  With  sufficient  vigour  of 
mind,  he  had  that  happy  flow  of  animal 
spirits,  that  is  not  easily  discouraged  by 
unpromising  appearances.  By  him  who 
can  look  with  firmness  upon  difficulties, 
their  conquest  is  already  half  atchieved  j 
but  the  man  on  whose  heart  and  spirits 
they  lie_  heavy,  will  scarcely  be  able  te 
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bear  up  against  their  pressure.  The  fore- 
cast of  timid,  or  the  disgust  of  too  deli- 
cate minds,  are  very  unfortunate  attend- 
ants for  men  of  business,  who,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  often  push  improbabilities, 
and  bear  with  mortifications. 

His  abilities  in  his  profession,  accom- 
panied with  perfect  integrity  and  unaba- 
ting  diligence,  enabled  him,  after  the  first 
difficulties  were  overcome,  to  get  ©n  with 
rapid  success.  And  he  was  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  men  in  the  trade,  when, 
in  the  year  1770,  he  purchased  a  share 
of  the  patent  for  King's  printer  of  Mr 
Eyre,  with  whom  he  maintained  the  most 
cordial  intimacy  during  all  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Besides  the  emoluments  arising  from 
this  appointment,  as  well  as  from  a  very 
extensive  private  business,  he  now  drew 
largely  from  a  field  which  required  some 
degree  of  speculative  sagacity  to  culti- 
vate j  I  mean  that  great  literary  proper- 
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ty  which  he  acquired  by  purchasing  the 
copy-rights  of  some  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted authors  of  the  time.  In  this  his  libe- 
rality kept  equal  pace  with  his  prudence, 
and  in  some  cases  went  perhaps  rather 
beyond  it.  Never  had  such  rewards  been 
given  to  the  labours  of  literary  men,  as 
now  were  received  from  him  and  his  as- 
sociates in  those  purchases  of  copy-rights 
from  authors. 

Having  now  attained  the  first  great 
object  [of  business,  wealth,  Mr  Strahan 
looked  with  a  very  allowable  ambition  on 
the  stations  of  political  rank  and  emi- 
nence. Politics  had  long  occupied  his 
active  mind,  which  he  had  for  many 
years  pursued  as  his  favourite  amuse- 
ment, by  corresponding  on  that  subject 
with  some  of  the  first  characters  of  the 
age.  Mr  Strahan's  queries  to  Dr  Frank- 
lin in  the  year  1769,  respecting  the  dis- 
contents of  the  Americans,  published  in 
the  London  Chronicle  of  28th  July  1778, 
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shew  the  just  conception  he  entertained 
of  the  important  consequences  of  that 
dispute,  and  his  anxiety  as  a  good  sub- 
ject to  investigate,  at  that  early  period, 
the  proper  means  by  which  their  grie- 
vances might  be  removed,  and  a  perma- 
nent harmony  restored  between  the  two 
countries.  In  the  year  1775,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Malmsbury,  in  Wiltshire* 
with  a  very  illustrious  colleague,  the 
Hon.  C.  J.  Fox,  and  in  the  succeeding 
parliament,  for  Wotton  Basset,  in  the 
same  county.  In  this  station,  applying 
himself  with  that  industry  which  was  na- 
tural to  him,  he  attended  the  House  with 
a  scrupulous  punctuality,  and  was  a  use- 
ful member.  His  talenrs  for  business  ac- 
quired the  consideration  to  which  they 
were  entitled,  and  were  not  unnoticed  by 
the  minister. 

In  his  political  connections  he  was  con- 
stant to  the  friends  to  whom  he  had  first 
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been  attached.  He  was  a  steady  sup- 
porter of  that  party  who  were  turned  out 
of  administration  in  spring  1784,  and  lost 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  with  which  that 
change  was  followed;  a  situation  which 
he  did  not  shew  any  desire  to  resume  on 
the  return  of  the  new  Parliament. 

One  motive  for  his  not  wishing  a  seat 
in  the  present  Parliament,  was  a  feeling 
of  some  decline  in  his  health,  which  had 
rather  suffered  from  the  long  sittings  and 
late  hours  with  which  the  political  war- 
fare in  the  last  had  been  attended.  Though 
without  any  fixed  disease,  his  strength 
was  visibly  declining;  and  though  his 
spirits  survived  his  strength,  yet  the  vi- 
gour and  activity  of  his  mind  were  also 
considerably  impaired.  Both  continued 
gradually  to  decline,  till  his  death,  which 
happened  on  Saturday  the  9th  July  1 785, 
in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 
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Of  riches  acquired  by  industry,  the 
disposal  is  often  ruled  by  caprice,  as  if 
the  owners  wished  to  shew  their  uncon- 
trolled power  over  that  wealth  which 
their  own  exertions  had  attained,  by  a 
whimsical  allotment  of  it  after  their  death. 
In  this,  as  in  other  particulars,  Mr  Stra- 
han's  discretion  and  good  sense  were  ap- 
parent :  he  bequeathed  his  fortune  in  the 
most  rational  manner ;  and  of  that  por- 
tion which  was  not  left  to  his  wife  and 
children,  the  distribution  was  equally  pru- 
dent and  benevolent.  Like  his  predeces- 
sor in  trade,  the  celebrated  Mr  Bowyer, 
he  left  1000 1,  to  the  Stationers'  Company, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  be  stock- 
ed, for  the  benefit  of  decayed  booksellers 
and  printers. 

Endued  with  much  natural  sagacity, 
and  an  attentive  observation  of  life,  Mr 
Strahan  owed  his  rise  to  that  station  of 
opulence  and  respect  which  he  attained, 
rather  to  his  own  talents  and  exertion, 
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than  to  any  accidental  occurrence  of  fa- 
vourable or  fortunate  circumstances.  His 
mind,  though  not  deeply  tinctured  with 
learning,  was  not  uninformed  by  letters. 
From  a  habit  of  attention  to  style,  he  had 
acquired  a  considerable  portion  of  criti- 
cal acuteness  in  the  discernment  of  its 
beauties  and  defects.  In  one  branch  of 
writing  himself  excelled,  I  mean  the  epis- 
tolary, in  which  he  not  only  shewed  the 
precision  and  clearness  of  business,  but 
possessed  a  neatness  as  well  as  fluency  of 
expression,  which  I  have  known  few  letter- 
writers  to  surpass.  Letter-writing  was 
one  of  his  favourite  amusements;  and 
among  his  correspondents  were  men  of 
such  eminence  and  talents,  as  well  repaid 
his  endeavours  to  entertain  them.  One 
of  these,  as  we  have  before  mentioned, 
was  the  justly  celebrated  Dr  Franklin, 
originally  a  printer  like  Mr  Strahan,  and 
his  fellow-workman  in  early  life  in  a 
yol.  v.  R 
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printing-house  in  London,  whose  friend- 
ship and  correspondence  he  continued  to 
enjoy,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of 
their  sentiments  in  political  matters, 
which  often  afforded  pleasantry,  but 
never  mixed  any  thing  acrimonious  in 
their  letters.  One  of  the  latest  he  re- 
ceived from  his  illustrious  and  venerable 
friend,  contained  a  humourous  allegory 
of  the  state  of  politics  in  Britain,  drawn 
from  the  profession  of  printing,  of  which, 
though  the  doctor  had  quitted  the  exer- 
cise, he  had  not  forgotten  the  terms. 

There  are  stations  of  acquired  great- 
ness, which  make  men  proud  to  recal  the 
lowness  of  that  from  which  they  rose. 
The  native  eminence  of  Franklin's  mind 
was  above  concealing  the  humbleness  of 
his  origin.  Those  only  who  possess  no 
intrinsic  elevation  are  afraid  to  sully  the 
honours  to  which  accident  has  raised 
them,  by  the  recollection  of  that  obscu- 
rity whence  they  sprung. 

11 
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Of  this  recollection  Mr  Strahan  was 
rather  prond  than  ashamed ;  and  I  have 
heard  those  who  were  disposed  to  cen- 
sure him,  blame  it  as  a  kind  of  ostenta- 
tion in  which  he  was  weak  enough  to  in- 
dulge. But  methinks  •'  'tis  to  consider 
too  curiously,  to  consider  it  so."  There 
is  a  kind  of  reputation  which  we  may 
laudably  desire,  and  justly  enjoy ;  and 
he  who  is  sincere  enough  to  forego  the 
pride  of  ancestry  and  of  birth,  may,  with- 
out much  imputation  of  vanity,  assume 
the  merit  of  his  own  elevation. 

In  that  elevation,  he  neither  triumph- 
ed over  the  inferiority  of  those  he  had 
left  below  him,  nor  forgot  the  equality  in 
which  they  had  formerly  stood.  Of  their 
inferiority  he  did  not  even  remind  them, 
by  the  ostentation  of  grandeur,  or  the 
parade  of  wealth.  In  his  house  there  was 
none  of  that  saucy  train,  none  of  that 
state  or  finery,  with  which  the  illiberal 
delight  to  confound  and  to  dazzle  those 
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who  may  have  formerly  seen  them  in 
less  enviable  circumstances.  No  man  was 
more  mindful  of,  or  more  solicitous  to 
oblige,  the  acquaintance  or  companions 
of  his  early  days.  The  advice  which  his 
experience,  or  the  assistance  which  his 
purse  could  afford,  he  was  ready  to  com- . 
municate ;  and  at  his  table  in  London 
every  gentleman  found  an  easy  introduc- 
tion, and  every  old  acquaintance  a  cordial 
welcome.  This  was  not  merely  a  virtue 
of  hospitality,  or  a  duty  of  benevolence 
with  him ;  he  felt  it  warmly  as  a  senti- 
ment ;  and  that  paper  in  the  Mirror,  of 
which  I  mentioned  him  as  the  author, 
(a  letter  from  London  in  the  94th  number 
of  that  publication,)  was,  I  am  persuaded, 
a  genuine  picture  of  his  feelings  on  the  re- 
collection of  those  scenes  in  which  his  youth 
had  been  spent,  and  of  those  companions 
with  which  it  had  been  associated. 

Such  of  them  as  still  survive  him  will  read 
the  above  short  account  of  his  life  with  in- 
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terest  and  with  pleasure.  For  others,  it 
may  not  be  altogether  devoid  of  enter- 
tainment or  of  use.  If  among  the  mid- 
dling and  busy  ranks  of  mankind,  it  can 
afford  an  encouragement  to  the  industry 
of  those  who  are  beginning  to  climb  into 
life,  or  furnish  a  lesson  of  moderation  to 
those  who  have  attained  its  height  ;  if  to 
the  first  it  may  recommend  honest  in- 
industry  and  sober  diligence;  if  to  the 
latter  it  may  suggest  the  ties  of  ancient 
fellowship  and  early  connection,  which 
the  pride  of  wealth  or  of  station  loses 
as  much  dignity  as  it  foregoes  satisfac- 
tion by  refusing  to  acknowledge;  if  it 
shall  cheer  one  hour  of  despondency  or 
discontent  to  the  young ;  if  it  shall  save 
one  frown  of  disdain  or  of  refusal  to  the 
unfortunate;  the  higher  and  more  refi- 
ned class  of  my  readers  will  forgive  the 
familiarity  of  the  example,  and  consider, 
that  it  is  not  from  the  biography  of  heroes 
or  of  statesmen  that  instances  can  be 
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drawn  to  prompt  the  conduct  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  or  to  excite  the  useful 
though  less  splendid  virtues  of  private 
and  domestic  life. 
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No.  31.     Saturday,  September  3,  1785. 

Rura  mi  hi  et  rigui  placeant  in  vallibus  wanes. 

Virc. 

One  of  the  most  natural,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  purest  pleasures,  arising  from  the 
effect  of  external  objects  on  the  mind,  is 
the  enjoyment  of  rural  prospects  and  ru- 
ral scenery.  The  ideas  of  health,  con- 
tentment, peace,  and  innocence,  are  so 
interwoven  with  those  of  the  country, 
that  their  connection  has  become  pro- 
verbial ;  and  the  pleasures  arising  from  it 
are  not  only  celebrated  by  those  who 
have  experienced  their  sweets,  but  they 
are  frequently  supposed  by  thousands  to 
whom  they  never  were  known,  and  de- 
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scribed  by  many  by  whom  they  have  long 
been  forgotten. 

Of  them,  as  of  every  other  enjoyment, 
the  value  is  enhanced  by  vicissitude ;  and 
long  exclusion  is  one  great  ingredient  in 
the  delight  of  their  attainment.  Few  have 
been  so  unfortunate,  as  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  a  full  idea  of  that  plea- 
sure which  a  great  state-criminal  is  said 
to  have  felt,  when,  on  being  taken  from 
his  dungeon,  he  saw  the  light,  and  breath- 
ed the  open  air,  though  but  for  that  short 
space  which  conducted  him  to  his  scaf- 
fold. But  it  may  in  some  measure  be 
conceived,  from  the  satisfaction  which 
most  men  have  at  times  experienced,  in 
changing  the  smoky  atmosphere,  and 
close  corrupted  vapour  of  a  crowded 
town,  for  the  pure  elastic  breeze  of  a 
furze-hill,  or  the  balmy  perfume  of  a 
bean-field. 

With  such  increased  enjoyment  do  I 
now  feel  the  pleasures  of  the  country,  af- 
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ter  being,  as  Milton  says,  "  long  in  po- 
pulous city  pent."     A  very  pressing  in- 
vitation from  my  friend  Colonel  Caustic, 
prevailed  over  that  indolence,  which  was 
always  a  part  of  my  constitution,  and 
which  I  feel  advanced  life  nowise  tend  to 
diminish.     Having  one  day  missed  half  a 
dozen  acquaintance,  one  after  another, 
who  I  was  informed  had  gone  into  the 
country ;  I  came  home  in  the  evening, 
found  a  second  letter  from  the  Colonel 
urging  my  visit,  read  part  of  Virgil's  se- 
cond Georgic,  looked  from  my  highest 
window  on  the  sun  just   about   to   set 
amidst  the  golden  clouds  of  a  beautiful 
western  sky,  and  coming  down  stairs,  I 
ordered  my  man  to  pack  up  my  port- 
manteau, and  next  morning  set  out  for 
my  friend's  country-seat,  whence  I  now 
address  my  readers. 

To  me,  who  am  accustomed  to  be  idle 
without  being  vacant,  whose  thoughts  are 
rather  wandering  than  busy,  and  whose 
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fancy  rather  various  than  vivid,  the  soft 
and  modest  painting  of  nature  in  this  beau- 
tiful retirement  of  my  friend's  is  particu- 
larly suited.  Here  where  I  am  seated  at 
this  moment,  in  a  little  shaded  arbour 
with  a  sloping  lawn  in  front,  covered  with 
some  sheep  that  are  resting  in  the  noon- 
day heat,  with  their  lambkins  around  them ; 
with  a  grove  of  pines  on  the  right  hand, 
through  which  a  scarcely  stirring  breeze 
is  heard  faintly  to  whisper;  with  a  brook 
on  the  left,  to  the  gurgle  of  which  the 
willows  on  its  side  seem  to  listen  in  si- 
lence: this  landscape,  with  a  back-ground 
of  distant  hills,  on  which  one  can  discover 
the  smoke  of  the  shepherd's  fire,  rising  in 
large  lazy  volumes  to  a  thinly-fleckered 
sky;  all  this  forms  a  scene  peaceful  though 
enlivened,  oblivious  of  care  yet  rich  in 
thought,  which  soothes  my  indolence  with 
a  congenial  quiet,  yet  dignifies  it  with  the 
swellings  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  dreams 
of  imagination. 
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On  this  subject  of  the  enjoyment  of  ru- 
ral contemplation,  I  was  much  pleased 
with  some  reflections  lately  sent  me  by 
a  correspondent,  who  subscribes  himself 
Eubulus.  "  It  is  the  great  error  of  man- 
kind," says  he,  "  that  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  they  commonly  seek  for  it  in 
violent  gratifications,  in  pleasures  which 
are  too  intense  in  their  degree  to  be  of 
long  duration,  and  of  which  even  the  fre- 
quent repetition  blunts  the  capacity  of 
enjoyment.  There  is  no  lesson  more  use- 
ful to  mankind  than  that  which  teaches 
them,  that  the  most  rational  happiness  is 
averse  to  all  turbulent  emotions ;  that  it 
is  serene  and  moderate  in  its  nature;  that 
its  ingredients  are  neither  costly  in  the 
acquisition,  nor  difficult  in  the  attain- 
ment, but  present  themselves  almost  vo- 
luntarily to  a  well-ordered  mind,  and  are 
open  to  every,  rank  and  condition  of  life, 
where  absolute  indigence  is  excluded. 
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"  The  intellectual  pleasures  have  this 
peculiar  and  superlative  advantage  over 
those  that  are  merely  sensual,  that  the 
most  delightful  of  the  former  require  no 
appropriation  of  their  objects  in  order  to 
thei  r  enjoyment.  The  contemplative  man, 
who  is  an  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, has  an  ideal  property  in  all  its  ob- 
jects. He  enjoys  the  hill,  the  vale,  the 
stream,  the  wood,  the  garden,  with  a 
pleasure  more  exquisite,  because  more 
unallayed,  than  that  of  their  actual  pos- 
sessor. To  him  each  enjoyment  is  height- 
ened by  the  sense  of  that  unremitting  boun- 
ty which  furnishes  it;  nor  is  he  disquieted 
by  the  anxiety  of  maintaining  a  possession 
of  which  he  cannot  be  deprived.  How 
truly  may  he  exclaim  with  the  poet, 

I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny : 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  nature's  grace ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 
Through  which  Aurora  shews  her  brightening 
face ; 
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You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream,  at  eve : 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace ; 
Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  be- 
reave. * 

"  To  a  mind  of  that  happy  conforma- 
tion which  the  poet  here  describes,  the 
sources  of  pleasure  are  infinite.  Nature 
is  not  less  delightful  in  her  general  im- 
pressions, than  when  surveyed  in  detail ; 
and  to  the  former  of  these  the  verses 
above  quoted  seem  chiefly  to  refer.  It 
is  certain,  that  we  experience  a  high  de- 
gree of  pleasure  in  certain  emotions,  ex- 
cited by  the  general  contemplation  of  na- 
ture, when  the  attention  does  not  dwell 
minutely  upon  any  of  the  objects  that 
surround  us.  Sympathy,  the  most  power- 
ful principle  in  the  human  composition, 
has  a  strong  effect  in  constituting  the  plea- 
sure here  alluded  to.  The  stillness  of  the 
country,  and  the  tranquillity  of  its  scenes, 

*  Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence. 
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have  a  sensible  effect  in  calming  the  dis- 
order of  the  passions,  and  inducing  a  tem- 
porary serenity  of  mind.  By  the  same 
sympathy,  the  milder  passions  are  exci- 
ted, while  the  turbulent  are  laid  asleep. 
That  man  must  be  of  a  hardened  frame 
indeed,  who  can  hear  unmoved  the  song 
of  the  feathered  tribes,  when  Spring  calls 
forth  "  all  nature's  harmony,"  or  who  can 
behold,  without  a  corresponding  emotion 
of  joy  and  of  gratitnde,  the  sprightliness 
of  the  young  race  of  animals  wantoning 
in  the  exercise  of  their  new  powers,  and 
invigorated  by  the  benignity  of  the  air, 
and  the  luxuriancy  of  their  pastures." 

My  friend  Colonel  Caustic,  though  I 
I  will  venture  to  say  for  him,  that  he  is 
neither  without  the  sensibility  of  mind, 
nor  the  emotions  of  pious  gratitude,  which 
my  correspondent  justly  supposes  the  con- 
templation of  the  rural  scene  to  excite,  yet 
surveys  it  not  with  feelings  of  quite  so  pla- 
cid a  sort  as  in  some  other  minds  it  will 
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be  apt  to  produce.  Here,  as  every  where 
else,  he  stamps  on  the  surrounding  objects 
somewhat  of  the  particular  impression  of 
his  character.  That  sentiment,  which, 
like  the  genius  of  Socrates,  perpetually 
attends  him,  the  child  of  virtue  and  of 
philanthropy,  nursed  by  spleen,  though 
here  it  puts  on  a  certain  tenderness  which 
it  has  not  in  town,  and  is  rather  disposed 
to  complain  than  to  censure,  yet  walks 
with  him,  not  unemployed,  through  his 
woods  and  his  fields,  and  throws  on  the 
finest  of  their  beauties  a  tint  of  its  own 
colouring,  as  the  glass  of  the  little  instru- 
ment called  a  Claude  Loraine,  dims  the 
landscape  which  is  viewed  through  it. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  him, 
that  the  weather  is  not  very  much  chan- 
ged from  what  it  was  in  his  younger  days  j 
and  he  quotes  many  observations  in  sup- 
port of  the  milder  temperature  of  the  air 
in  those  long-past  seasons.  But  his  sister 
(a  very  respectable  maiden  lady,  a  few 
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years  younger  than  the  colonel,  who  keeps 
house  for  him)  insists  on  the  difference  in 
stronger  terms,  and  is  surprised  at  my  un- 
belief, even  though  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
register.  Of  her  faith  in  this  article  she 
shews  the  sincerity,  by  her  practice  in 
household  matters,  having,  as  she  tells 
me,  for  these  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  past, 
taken  out  the  greens  from  the  fire-places 
at  least  a  fortnight  earlier  than  formerly, 
and  not  uncarpeting  the  rooms,  nor  ta- 
king down  the  window-curtains,  till  near 
a  month  later  than  she  was  wont  to  do, 

On  the  appearance  of  his  own  fields 
the  colonel  does  not  say  quite  so  much, 
the  culture  he  has  bestowed  on  them  coun- 
teracting in  that  particular  the  natural  de- 
terioration ;  but  wherever  nature  has  been 
left  to  herself,  her  productions,  according 
to  him,  have  grown  more  scanty.  When 
we  start  a  hare,  or  flush  a  partridge  in 
our  walks,  the  colonel  always  tells  me 
there  is  not  one  for  ten  in  his  ground* 
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that  he  used  to  see  formerly;  and  he  ra- 
ther seemed  to  enjoy  than  condole  with 
my  want  of  sport,  when  I  went  yesterday 
a- fishing  on  the  very  same  part  of  the  ri- 
ver, from  which  he  informed  me  he  was 
of  old  sure  of  catching  a  dish  of  trouts  in 
an  hour's  time,  any  day  of  the  season. 
Nor  was  he  quite  well  pleased  with  his 
man  John's  attempting  to  account  for  it, 
by  his  neighbour  Lord  Grubwell's  having 
lately  sent  down  a  casting-net  for  the  use 
of  his  gamekeeper. 

On  the  subject  of  Lord  Grubwell,  how- 
ever, in  other  matters,  he  is  generally  apt 
enough  himself  to  expatiate.  "  This  man," 
said  he,  "  whose  father  acquired  the  for- 
tune, which  afterwards  procured  the  son 
his  title,  has  started  into  the  rank,  with- 
out the  manners  or  the  taste,  of  a  gentle- 
man. The  want  of  the  first,  would  only 
be  felt  those  two  or  three  times  in  the 
year,  when  one  is  obliged  to  meet  with 
him  j   but  the  perversion  of  the  latter* 

vol.  v.  s 
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with  a  full  purse  to  give  it  way,  makes 
his  neighbourhood  a  very  unfortunate  one. 
That  rising  ground  on  the  left,  which  was 
formerly  one  of  the  finest  green  swells  in 
the  world,  he  has  put  yon  vile  Gothic 
tower  on,  as  he  calls  it,  and  has  planted 
half  a  dozen  little  carronades  on  the  top 
of  it,  which  it  is  a  favourite  amusement 
with  him  to  fire  on  holidays  and  birth- 
days, or  when  some  respected  visitor  drinks 
tea  there."  "  That  will  frighten  your 
Dryads,"  said  I,  smiling.  "  It  often 
frightens  my  sister,"  replied  the  colonel; 
"  and  I  am  weak  enough  to  let  it  fret  me. 
I  can  bear  the  man's  nonsense,  when  it  is 
not  heard  two  miles  off.  That  ugly  dry 
gap  in  the  bank  opposite  to  us  was  the 
channel  of  a  rill,  of  which  he  turned  the 
course,  to  make  a  serpentine  river  for  his 
Chinese  bridge,  which  he  had  built,  with- 
out knowing  where  to  find  water  for  it. 
And  from  the  little  hills  behind,  he  has 
rooted  out  all  the  natural  fringe  of  their 
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birch  and  oak  shrub-wood,  to  cover  their 
tops  with  stiff  circular  plantations.  Then 
his  temples  and  statues,  with  their  white 
plaister  and  paint,  meet  one's  eye  in  eve- 
ry corner.  I  have  been  fain  to  run  up 
that  hedge,  to  screen  me  from  all  those 
impertinencies,  though  it  lost  my  favour- 
ite seat  the  best  half  of  its  prospect." 

But  Colonel  Caustic  has  other  wrongs 
from  the  innovations  of  his  neighbour, 
which  he  suffers  without  telling  them. 
— Lord  Grubwell's  improvements  often 
trench  on  a  feeling  more  tender  than  the 
colonel's  taste,  though  that  is  delicate 
enough.  The  scenes  around  him  have 
those  ties  upon  my  friend,  which  long 
acquaintance  naturally  gives  them  over 
a  mind  so  susceptible  as  his.  As  the 
mythology  of  the  ancients  animated  all 
nature,  by  giving  a  tutelary  power  to 
every  wood  and  fountain,  so  he  has  peo- 
pled many  of  the  objects  in  his  view  with 
the  images  of  past  events,  of  departed 
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friends,  of  warm  affections,  of  tender  re- 
grets -3  and  he  feels  the  change,  or  some- 
times even  the  improvement,  as  a  sacri- 
lege that  drives  the  deity  from  the  place. 
This  sentiment  of  memory  is  felt  but  very 
imperfectly  in  a  town :  in  the  country  it 
retains  all  its  force;  and  with  Colonel 
Caustic  it  operates  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner possible.  Here  he  withdraws  him- 
self from  an  age  which  he  thinks  is  in  its 
decline,  and  finds  in  the  world  of  remem- 
brance that  warmth  of  friendship,  that 
purity  of  manners,  that  refinement  of 
breeding,  that  elegance  of  form,  that 
dignity  of  deportment,  which  charmed 
his  youth.  This  is  perhaps  one  cause  of 
his  severity,  when  at  any  time  he  mixes 
with  mankind;  'tis  like  leaving  an  en- 
lightened company  of  friends,  for  the  fri- 
volous society  of  ordinary  men,  which  of- 
ten overcomes  the  temper  of  the  best-na- 
tured  people,  and,  if  it  does  not  sink  them 
into  sadness  and  silence,  will  generally 
make  them  "  humourous  and  peevish." 
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Even  the  recollection  of  sufferings  en- 
dears to  such  a  mind  as  Caustic's  the 
scene  that  recals  them.  I  observed,  that 
wherever  our  stroll  began,  it  commonly 
ended  in  a  sombre  walk,  that  led  through 
a  grove  of  beeches  to  a  little  sequestered 
dell.  Here  I  remarked  one  tree  fenced 
round  in  such  a  manner  as  shewed  a  par- 
ticular attention  to  its  growth.  I  stopped 
as  we  passed,  and  looked  on  it  with  a  face 
of  inquiry.  "  That  tree,"  said  the  colo- 
nel, observing  me,  "  is  about  forty  years 
old."  He  went  on  a  few  paces — '*  It  was 
planted  by  a  lady," — throwing  his  eye  on 
the  ground,  and  blushing,  as  I  thought. 
"  It  was  planted" — He  walked  some  steps 
farther ;  looked  back,  and  sighed.  "  She 
was  then,  one  of  the  finest  women  in  the 
world." 
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No.  32.    Saturday,  September  10,  1785. 

1  am  every  day  more  and  more  disposed 
to  congratulate  myself  on  this  visit  to 
Colonel  Caustic.  Here  I  find  him  with  all 
his  good  qualities  brought  forward,  with 
all  his  failings  thrown  into  the  back  ground, 
which  only  serve  (to  carry  the  simile  a 
little  farther)  to  give  force  and  relief  to 
the  picture.  I  am  now  assured  of  what 
before  I  was  willing  to  believe,  that  Caus- 
tic's spleen  is  of  that  sort  which  is  the 
produce  of  the  warmest  philanthropy. 
As  the  admirer  of  painting  is  most  of- 
fended with  the  scrawls  of  a  dauber,  as 
the  enthusiast  in  music  is  most  hurt  v\  ith 
the  discords  of  an  ill-played  instrument ; 
so  the  lover  of  mankind,  as  his  own 
sense  of  virtue  has  painted  them,  when 
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he  comes  abroad  into  life,  and  sees  what 
they  really  are,  feels  the  disappointment 
in  the  severest  manner ;  and  he  will  often 
indulge  in  satire  beyond  the  limits  of  dis- 
cretion; while  indifference  or  selfishness 
will  be  contented  to  take  men  as  it  finds 
them,  and  never  allow  itself  to  be  dis- 
quieted with  the  soreness  of  disappointed 
benevolence,  or  the  warmth  of  indignant 
virtue. 

I  have  likewise  made  an  acquisition  of  no 
inconsiderable  value  in  the  acquaintance 
of  Colonel  Caustic's  sister.  His  affection 
for  her  is  of  that  genuine  sort,  which  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  view  of  his  cha- 
racter I  have  given.  The  first  night  of 
my  being  here,  when  Miss  Caustic  was 
to  retire  after  supper,  her  brother  rose, 
drew  back  the  large  arm-chair  in  which 
she  sat  at  table  with  one  hand,  pulled 
the  bell-string  with  the  other,  opened 
the  'parlour  door  while  she  was  making 
her  curtsy  to  me,   and  then  saluted  her 
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as  she  went  out,  and  bid  her  good-night ; 
and  all  this  with  a  sort  of  tender  cere- 
mony which  I  felt  then,  and  feel  still,  (for 
it  is  a  thing  of  custom  with  them,)  as 
one  of  the  pleasantest  pieces  of  good- 
breeding  I  had  ever  witnessed.  "  My 
sister  is  an  excellent  woman,"  said  the 
colonel,  as  he  shut  the  door;  "  and  I 
don't  like  her  the  worse  for  having  some- 
thing of  the  primeval  about  her.  You 
don't  know  how  much  I  owe  her.  When 
I  was  a  careless  young  fellow,  living  what 
we  called  a  fashionable  life  about  town, 
thinking  perhaps,  like  a  puppy  as  I  was, 
what  sort  of  a  coat  I  should  wear,  or  what 
sort  of  stocking  would  best  show  off  my 
leg,  or  perhaps  practising  my  salute  be- 
fore a  glass,  to  enchant  the  ladies  at  a 
review,  my  sister  Peggy,  though  several 
years  younger,  was  here  at  home,  nur- 
sing the  declining  age  of  one  of  the  best 
of  mothers,  and  managing  every  shilling 
not  only  of  mine,  but  of  theirs,  to  make 
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up  a  sum  for  purchasing  me  a  company. 
Since  my  mother's  death,  and  my  being 
settled  here,  her  attentions  have  been  all 
transferred  to  me;  my  companion  in 
health,  my  nurse  in  sickness,  with  all 
those  little  domestic  services  which,  though 
they  are  cyphers  in  the  general  account, 
a  man  like  me,  whose  home  is  so  much 
to  him,  feels  of  infinite  importance;  and 
there  is  a  manner  of  doing  them,  a  quiet, 
unauthoritative,  unbustling  way  of  keep- 
ing things  right,  which  is  often  more  im- 
portant than  the  things  themselves.  Then 
I  am  indebted  to  her  for  the  tolerable 
terms  I  stand  in  with  the  world.  When 
it  grates  harshly  on  me,  (and  I  am  old, 
and  apt  perhaps  to  be  a  little  cross  at 
times,)  she  contrives  somehow  to  smooth 
matters  between  us ;  and  the  apology  I 
would  not  allow  from  itself,  I  can  hear 
from  her,  knowing,  as  I  do,  her  worth, 

and   the   affection   she   bears   me. I 

were  a  brute  to  love  her  less  than  I  do." 
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"  There  is  something,"  continued  the 
colonel,  after  a  little  pause,  "  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  sex,  that  mixes  a  degree  of 
tenderness  with  our  duty  to  a  female; 
something  that  claims  our  protection  and 
our  service,  in  a  style  so  different  from 
what  the  other  demands  from  us; — the 
very  same  offices  are  performed  so  diffe- 
rently;— 'tis  like  grasping  a  crab-tree, 
and  touching  a  violet.  Whenever  I  see 
a  man  treat  a  woman  not  as  a  woman 
should  be  treated,  be  it  a  chambermaid 
or  a  kitchen- wench,  (not  to  say  a  wife  or 
a  sister,  though  I  have  seen  such  exam- 
ples,) let  him  be  of  what  fashion  or  rank 
he  may,  or  as  polite  at  other  times  as  he 
will,  I  am  sure  his  politeness  is  not  of  the 
right  breed.  He  may  have  been  taught 
by  a  dancing-master,  at  court,  or  by  tra- 
vel ;  but  still  his  courtesy  is  not  his  own, 
'tis  borrowed  only,  and  not  to  be  relied 
on." 
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Miss  Caustic,  with  all  those  domestic 
and  household  accomplishments  which 
her  brother  commends,  often  shows  that 
she  has  been  skilled  in  more  refined  ones, 
though  she  has  now  laid  them  aside,  like 
the  dresses  of  her  youth,  as  unsuitable  to 
her  age  and  situation.  She  can  still  talk 
of  music,  of  poetry,  of  plays,  and  of  no- 
vels ;  and  in  conversation  with  younger 
people,  listens  to  their  discourse  on  those 
topics  with  an  interest  and  a  feeling  that 
is  particularly  pleasing  to  them.  Her 
own  studies,  however,  are  of  a  more  se- 
rious cast.  Besides  those  books  of  devo- 
tion which  employ  her  private  hours,  she 
reads  history  for  amusement,  gardening 
and  medicine  by  way  of  business ;  for  she 
is  the  physician  of  the  parish,  and  is 
thought  by  the  country-folks  to  be  won- 
derfully skilful.  Her  brother  often  jokes 
her  on  the  number  and  the  wants  of  her 
patients.     "  I  don't  know,  sister,"  said 
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he  the  other  morning,  «  what  fees  you  get, 
but  your  patients  cost  me  a  great  deal  of 
money.  I  have  unfortunately  but  one 
recipe,  and  it  is  a  specific  for  almost  all 
their  diseases." — "  I  only  ask  now  and 
then,"  said  she,  "  the  key  of  your  cellar 
for  them,  brother ;  the  key  of  your  purse 
they  will  find  tor  themselves.  Yet  why 
should  not  we  be  apothecaries  that  way  ? 
Poverty  is  a  disease  too ;  and  if  a  little  of 
my  cordials,  or  your  money,  can  cheer 
the  hearts  of  some  who  have  no  other 
malady" — ft  It  is  well  bestowed,  sister 
Peggy;  and  so  we'll  continue  to  prac- 
tise, though  we  should  now  and  then  be 
cheated." 

"  'Tis  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
country,"  said  I,  "  that  you  get  within 
reach  of  a  certain  rank  of  men  often  most 
virtuous  and  useful,  whom  in  a  town  we 
have  no  opportunity  of  knowing  at  all." — 
"  Why,  yes,"  said  Caustic  $   "  but  the 
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misfortune  is,  that  those  who  could  do 
the  most  for  them,  seldom  see  them  as 
they  ought.  I  have  heard  that  every 
body  carries  a  certain  atmosphere  of  its 
own  along  with  it,  which  a  change  of  air 
does  not  immediately  remove.  So  there 
is  a  certain  town-atmosphere,  which  a 
great  man  brings  with  him  into  the  coun- 
try. He  has  two  or  three  laced  lacquies, 
and  two  or  three  attendants  without  wa- 
ges, *  through  whom  he  sees,  and  hears, 
and  does  every  thing ;  and  poverty,  in- 
dustry, and  nature,  get  no  nearer  than 
the  great  gate  of  his  court-yard." — "  'Tis 
but  too  true,"  said  his  sister.  "  I  have 
several  pensioners,  who  come  with  heavy 
hearts  from  Lord  Grubwell's  door,  though 
they  were  once,  they  say,  tenants  or 
workmen  of  his  own,  or,  as  some  of  them 
pretend,  relations  of  his  grandfather." — 
*'  That's  the  very  reason,"  continued  the 
Colonel ;  "  why  will  they  put  the  man  in 
mind  of  his  father  aud  grandfather  ?  The 
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fellows  deserve  a  horsepond  for  their  im- 
pertinence."— "  Nay,  but  in  truth,"  re- 
plied Miss  Caustic,  "  my  Lord  knows 
nothing  of  the  matter.  He  carries  so 
much  of  the  town-atmosphere,  as  you 
call  it,  about  him.  He  does  not  rise  till 
eleven,  nor  breakfast  till  twelve.  Then 
he  has  his  steward  with  him  for  one  hour, 
his  architect  for  another,  his  layer  out  of 
ground  for  a  third.  After  this  he  some- 
times gallops  out  for  a  little  exercise,  or 
plays  at  billiards  within  doors ;  dines  at  a 
table  of  twenty  covers  -3  sits  very  late  at 
his  bottle ;  plays  cards,  except  when  my 
Lady  chuses  dancing,  till  midnight ;  and 
they  seldom  part  till  sun-rise."  "  And 
so  ends,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  your  Idyl- 
lium  on  my.  Lord  Grubwell's  rural  occu- 
pations." 

We  heard  the  tread  of  a  horse  in  the 
court,  and  presently  John  entered  with  a 
card  in  his  hand ;  which  his  master  no 
sooner  threw  his  eyes  on,  than  he  said, 
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"  But  you  need  not  describe,  sister ;  our 
friend  may  see,  if  he  inclines  it.  That 
card  (I  could  tell  the  chaplain's  fold  at  a 
mile's  distance)  is  my  Lord's  annual  in- 
vitation to  dinner.  Is  it  not,  John  ?" — 
"  It  is  my  Lord  Grubwell's  servant,  sir," 
said  John.  His  master  read  the  card: 
"  And  as  he  understands  the  Colonel  has 
at  present  a  friend  from  town  with  him, 
he  requests  that  he  would  present  that 
gentleman  his  Lordship's  compliments, 
and  intreat  the  honour  of  his  company 
also." — "  Here  is  another  card,  Sir,  for 
Miss  Caustic." — <f  Yes,  yes,  she  always 
gets  a  counterpart." — "  But  I  shant  go," 
said  his  sister ;  "  her  Ladyship  has  young 
ladies  enow  to  make  fools  of;  an  old  wo- 
man is  not  worth  the  trouble." — "  Why 
then,  you  must  say  so,"  answered  her 
brother;  "  for  the  chaplain  has  a  note 
here  at  the  bottom,  that  an  answer  is  re- 
quested. I  suppose  your  great  folks  now- 
a-days  contract  with  their  maitre  dliotel 
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by  the  head;  and  so  they  save  half-a- 
crown,  when  one  don't  set  down  one's 
name  for  a  cover." — But,  spite  of  the 
half-crown,  you  must  go,"  said  the  Co- 
lonel to  me  -,  iS  you  will  find  food  for  mo- 
ralising ;  and  I  shall  like  my  own  dinner 
the  better.  So  return  an  answer  accord- 
ingly,' sister;  and  do  you  hear,  John, 
give  my  lord's  servant  a  slice  of  cold 
beef  and  a  tankard  of  beer  in  the  mean 
time.  It  is  possible  he  is  fed  upon  con- 
tract too ;  and  for  such  patients,  I  believe, 
sister  Peggy,  Dr  Buchan's  Domestic  Me- 
dicine recommends  cold  beef  and  a  tan- 
kard." 
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No  33.    Saturday,  September  17,  1785. 

I  mentioned  in  my  last  paper,  that  my 
friend  Colonel  Caustic  and  I  had  accept- 
ed an  invitation  to  dine  with  his  neigh- 
bour Lord  Grubwell.  Of  that  dinner  I 
am  now  to  take  the  liberty  of  giving  some 
account  to  my  readers.  It  is  one  advan- 
tage of  that  habit  of  observation,  which, 
as  a  thinking  Lounger,  I  have  acquired, 
that  from  most  entertainments  I  can  carry 
something  more  than  the  mere  dinner 
away.  I  remember  an  old  acquaintance 
of  mine,  a  jolly  carbuncle-faced  fellow, 
who  used  to  give  an  account  of  a  com- 
pany by  the  single  circumstance  of  the 
liquor  they  could  swallow.  At  such,  a 
vol.  v.  T 
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dinner  was  one  man  of  three  bottles,  four 
of  two,  six  of  a  bottle  and  a  half,  and  so 
on ;  and  as  for  himself,  he  kept  a  sort  of 
journal  of  what  he  had  pouched,  as  he 
called  it,  at  every  place  to  which  he  had 
been  invited  during  a  whole  winter.  My 
reckoning  is  of  another  sort  ;  I  have 
sometimes  carried  off  from  a  dinner,  one, 
two,  Or  three  characters,  swallowed  half 
a  dozen  anecdotes,  and  tasted  eight  or 
ten  insipid  things,  that  were  not  worth 
the  swallowing.  I  have  one  advantage 
over  my  old  friend;  I  can  digest  what, 
in  his  phrase,  I  have  pouched^  without  a 
headach. 

When  we  sat  down  to  dinner  at  Lord 
Grubwell's,  I  found  that  the  table  was 
occupied  in  some  sort  by  two  different 
parties,  one  of  which  belonged  to  my 
lord,  and  the  other  to  my  lady.  At  the 
upper  end  of  my  lord's  sat  Mr  Placid,  a 
man  agreeable  by  profession,  who  has  no 
corner  in  his  mind,  no  prominence  in  his 
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feelings,  and,  like  certain  chemical  liquors, 
has  the  property  of  coalescing  with  every 
thing.  He  dines  with  every  body  that 
gives  a  dinner,  has  seventeen  cards  for 
the  seven  days  of  the  week,  cuts  up  a 
fowl,  tells  a  story,  and  hears  a  story  told, 
with  the  best  grace  of  any  man  in  the 
world.  Mr  Placid  had  been  brought  by 
my  lord,  but  seemed  inclined  to  desert 
to  my  lady;  or  rather  to  side  with  both; 
having  a  smile  on  the  right  cheek  for  the 
one,  and  a  simper  on  the  left  for  the 
other. 

Lord  Grubwell  being  a"  patron  of  the 
fine  arts,  had  at  his  board-end,  besides 
the  layer  out  of  his  grounds,  a  discarded 
fidler  from  the  opera-house,  who  allowed 
that  Handel  could  compose  a  tolerable 
chorus;  a  painter,  who  had  made  what 
he  called  fancy-portraits  of  all  the  family, 
who  talked  a  great  deal  about  Gorregio ; 
a  gentleman  on  one  hand  of  him,  who 
seemed  an  adept  in  cookery ;  and  a  little 
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blear-eyed  man  on  the  other,  who  was  a 
connoisseur  in  wine.  On  horse-flesh,  hunt- 
ing, shooting,  cricket,  and  cock-fighting, 
we  had  occasional  dissertations,  from  se- 
veral young  gentlemen  at  both  sides  of 
his  end  of  the  table,  who,  though  not  di- 
rectly of  his  establishment,  seemed,  from 
what  occurred  in  conversation,  to  be  pret- 
ty constantly  in  waiting. 

Of  my  lady's  division,  the  most  conspi- 
cuous person  was  a  gentleman  who  sat 

next  her,  Sir  John ,  who  seemed  to 

enjoy  the  office  of  her  Cicisbeo  or  Cava- 
liere  servente,  as  nearly  a?  the  custom  of 
this  country  allows.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  little  difference  between  him 
and  the  Italian  Cavaliere,  that  he  did  not 
seem  so  solicitous  to  serve  as  to  admire 
the  lady,  the  little  attentions  being  rather 
directed  from  her  to  him.  Even  his  ad- 
miration was  rather  understood  than  ex- 
pressed. The  gentleman,  indeed,  to  bor- 
row a  phrase  from  the  grammarians,  ap- 
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peared  to  be  altogether  of  the  passive 
mood,  and  to  consider  every  exertion  as 
vulgar  and  unbecoming.  He  spoke  min- 
cingly,  looked  something  more  delicate 
than  man  ;  had  the  finest  teeth,  the  whi- 
test hand,  and  sent  a  perfume  around  him 
at  every  motion.  He  had  travelled,  quo- 
ted Italy  very  often,  and  called  this  a  tra- 
.  montane  country,  in  which,  if  it  were  not 
for  one  or  two  fine  women,  there  would 
be  no  possibility  of  existing. 

Besides  this  male  attendant,  Lady  Grub- 
well  had  several  female  intimates,  who 
seemed  to  have  profited  extremely  by 
her  patronage  and  instructions;  who  had 
learned  to  talk  on  all  town  subjects  with 
such  ease  and  confidence,  that  one  could 
never  have  supposed  they  had  been  bred 
in  the  country;  and  had,  as  Colonel  Caus- 
tic informed  me,  only  lost  their  bashful- 
ness  about  three  weeks  before.  One  or 
two  of  them,  I  could  see,  were  in  a  pro- 
fessed and  particular  manner  imitators  of 
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my  lady,  used  all  her  phrases,  aped  aL 
her  gestures,  and  had  their  dress  made  so 
exactly  after  her  pattern,  that  the  colonel 
told  me  a  blunt  country  gentleman,  who 
dined  there  one  rainy  day,  and  afterwards 
passed  the  night  at  his  house,  thought 
they  had  got  wet  to  the  skin  in  their  way, 
and  had  been  refitted  from  her  ladyship's 
wardrobe.  "  But  he  was  mistaken,"  said 
the  colonel  j  rc  they  only  borrowed  a  lit- 
tle of  her  complexion." 

The  painter  had  made  a  picture,  of 
which  he  was  very  proud,  of  my  lady  at- 
tended by  a  group  of  those  young  friends, 
in  the  character  of  Diana,  surrounded  by 
her  nymphs,  surprised  by  Acteon.  My 
lady,  when  she  was  showing  it  to  me, 
made  me  take  notice  how  very  like  my 
Lord,  Acteon  was.  Sir  John,  who  leaned 
over  her  shoulder,  put  on  as  broad  a  smile 
as  his  good-breeding  would  allow,  and  said 
it  was  one  of  the  most  monstrous  clever 
things  he  had  ever  heard  her  ladyship  say. 
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Of  my  lord's  party  there  were  some 
young  men,  brothers  and  cousins  of  my 
lady's  nymphs,    who  showed  the  same 
laudable  desire  of  imitating  him,  as  their 
kinswomen  did  of  copying  her.    But  each 
end  of  the  table  made  now  and  then  in- 
terchanges with  the  other:  some  of  the 
most  promising  of  my  lord's   followers 
were  favoured  with  the  countenance  and 
regard  of  her  ladyship;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  her  nymphs  drew  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  Acteon,  and  seemed, 
like  those  in  the  picture,  willing  to  hide 
his  Diana  from  him.     Amidst  those  dif- 
ferent, combined,  or  mingled  parties,  I 
could  not  help  admiring  the  dexterity  of 
Placid,  who  contrived  to  divide  himself 
among  them  with  wonderful  address.    To 
the  landscape-gardener  he  talked  of  clumps 
and  swells ;  he  spoke  of  harmony  to  the 
musician,  of  colouring  to  the  painter,  of 
hats  and  feathers  to  the  young  ladies,  and 
even  conciliated  the  elevated  and  unbend- 
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ing  baronet*  by  appeals  to  him  about  the 
quay  at  Marseilles,  the  Corso  at  Rome, 
and  the  gallery  of  Florence.  He  was 
once  only  a  little  unfortunate  in  a  refe- 
rence to  Colonel  Caustic,  which  he  meant 
as  a  compliment  to  my  lady,  "  how  much 
more  elegant  the  dress  of  the  ladies  was 
now-a-days  than  formerly,  when  they  re- 
membered it?"  Placid  is  but  very  little 
turned  of  fifty. 

Caustic  and  I  were  nearly  "  mutes  and 
audience  to  this  act."  The  colonel,  in* 
deed,  now  and  then  threw  in  a  word  or 
two  of  that  dolce  piccante,  that  sweet  and 
sharp  sort  in  which  his  politeness  contrives 
to  convey  his  satire.  I  thought  I  could 
discover,  that  the  company  stood  some- 
what in  awe  of  him ;  and  even  my  lady 
endeavoured  to  gain  his  good-will  by  a 
very  marked  attention.  She  begged  leave 
to  drink  his  sister's  health  in  a  particular 
manner  after  dinner,  and  regretted  ex- 
ceedingly not  being  favoured  with  her 
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company.  "  She  hardly  ever  stirs  abroad, 
my  lady,"  answered  the  colonel  j  "  be- 
sides, (looking  slyly  at  some  of  her  lady- 
ship's female  friends,)  she  is  not  young, 
nor,  I  am  afraid,  bashful  enough  for  one 
of  Diana's  virgins." 

When  we  returned  home  in  the  even- 
ing, Caustic  began  to  moralise  on  the 
scene  of  the  day.  ."  We  were  talking," 
said  he  to  me,  "  the  other  morning,  when 
you  took  up  a  volume  of  Cook's  Voyages, 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  ari- 
sing to  newly-discovered  countries  from 
our  communication  with  them ;  of  the 
wants  we  shew  them  along  with  the  con- 
veniencies  of  life,  the  diseases  we  com- 
municate along  with  the  arts  we  teach. 
I  can  trace  a  striking  analogy  between 
this  and  the  visit  of  Lord  and  Lady  Grub- 
well  to  the  savages  here,  as  I  am  told 
they  often  call  us.  Instead  of  the  plain 
wholesome  fare,  the  sober  manners,  the 
filial,  the   parental,    the  family  virtues, 
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which  some  of  our  households  possessed, 
these  great  people  will  inculcate  extra- 
vagance, dissipation,  and  neglect  of  every 
relative  duty  ;  and  then  in  point  of  breed- 
ing and  behaviour,  we  shall  have  petu- 
lance and  inattention,  instead  of  bashful 
civility,  because  it  is  the  fashion  with  fine 
folks  to  be  easy ;  and  rusticity  shall  be 
set  off  with  impudence,  like  a  grogram 
waistcoat  with  tinsel  binding,  that  only 
makes  its  coarseness  more  disgusting." 

"  But  you  must  set  them  right,  my 
good  Sir,"  I  replied,  "  in  these  particu- 
lars. You  must  tell  your  neighbours,  who 
may  be  apt,  from  some  spurious  exam- 
ples, to  suppose,  that  every  thing  contrary 
to  the  natural  ideas  of  politeness  is  polite, 
that  in  such  an  opinion  they  are  perfect- 
ly mistaken.  Such  a  caricature  is  indeed, 
as  in  all  other  imitations,  the  easiest  to  be 
imitated ;  but  it  is  not  the  real  portrai- 
ture and  likeness  of  a  high-bred  man  or 
woman.    As  good  dancing  is  like  a  more 
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dignified  sort  of  walk,  and  as  the  best 
dress  hangs  the  easiest  on  the  shape ;  so 
the  highest  good  breeding,  and  the  most 
highly  polished  fashion,  is  the  nearest  to 
nature,  but  to  nature  in  its  best  state,  to 
that  belle  nature  which  works  of  taste 
(and  a  person  of  fashion  is  a  work  of 
taste)  in  every  department  require.  It 
is  the  same  in  morals  as  in  demeanour; 
a  real  man  of  fashion  has  a  certain  rete- 
nues  a  degree  of  moderation  in  every 
thing,  and  will  not  be  more  wicked  or 
dissipated  than  there  is  occasion  for;  you 
must  therefore  signify  to  that  young  man 
who  sat  near  me  at  Lord  Grubvvell's,  who 
swore  immoderately,  was  rude  to  the 
chaplain,  and  told  us  some  things  of 
himself  for  which  he  ought  to  have  been 
hanged,  that  he  will  not  have  the  honour 
of  going  to  the  devil  in  the  very  best 
company/' 

"  Were  I  to  turn  preacher,"  answered 
the  colonel,  "  I  would  not  read  your  ho- 
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mily.  It  might  be  as  you  say  in  former 
times  5  but  in  my  late  excursion  to  your 
city,  I  cannot  say  I  could  discover,  even 
in  the  first  company,  the  high  polish  you 
talk  of.  There  was  nature,  indeed,  such 
as  one  may  suppose  her  in  places  which  I 
have  long  since  forgotten ;  but  as  for  her 
beauty  or  grace,  I  could  perceive  but  little 
of  it.  The  world  has  been  often  called  a 
theatre ;  now  the  theatre  of  your  fashion- 
able world  seems  to  me  to  have  lost  the 
best  part  of  its  audience;  it  is  all  either 
the  yawn  of  the  side- boxes,  or  the  roar 
of  the  upper  gallery.  There  is  no  pit,  (as  I 
remember  the  pit;)  none  of  that  mixture 
of  good- breeding,  discernment,  taste,  and 
feeling,  which  constitutes  an  audience, 
such  as  a  first-rate  performer  would  wish 
to  act  his  part  to.  For  the  simile  of  the 
theatre  will  still  hold  in  this  further  par- 
ticular, that  a  man,  to  be  perfectly  well- 
bred,  must  have  a  certain  respect  and 
value  for  his  audience,  otherwise  his  ex- 
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ertions  will  generally  be  either  coarse  or 
feeble;  though  indeed  a  perfectly  well- 
bred  man  will  feel  that  respect  even  for 
himself;  and  were  he  in  a  room  alone," 
said  Caustic  (taking  an  involuntary  step 
or  two,  till  he  got  opposite  to  a  mirror 
that  hangs  at  the  upper  end  of  his  par- 
lour,) "  would  blush  to  find  himself  in 
a  mean  or  ungraceful  attitude,  or  to1 
indulge  a  thought  gross,  illiberal,  or 
ungentlemanlike." — "  You  smile,"  said 
Miss  Caustic  to  me ;  "  but  I  have  often 
told  my  brother,  that  he  is  a  very  Oroon- 
dates  on  that  score  ;  and  your  Edin- 
burgh people  may  be  very  well-bred, 
without  coming  up  to  his  standard." — 
"  Nay  but,"  said  I,  "  were  I  even  to 
give  Edinburgh  up,  it  would  not  affect 
my  position.  Edinburgh  is  but  a  copy 
of  a  larger  metropolis  ;  and  in  every 
copy,  the  defect  I  mentioned  is  apt  to 
take  place ;  and  of  all  qualities  1  know, 
this  of  fashion  and  good-breeding  is  the 
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most  delicate,  the  most  evanescent,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  so  pedantic  a  phrase. 
'Tis  like  the  flavour  of  certain  liquors, 
which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  preserve  in 
the  removal  of  them." — "  Oh  !  now  I  un- 
derstand you,"  said  Caustic,  smiling  in  his 
turn  ;  "  like  Harrowgate-  water,  for  ex- 
ample, which  I  am  told  has  spirit  at  the 
spring ;  but  when  brought  hither,  I  find 
it,  under  favour,  to  have  nothing  but 
stink  and  ill  taste  remaining." 
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No.  S4.    Saturday,  September  24,  1785. 

1  hat  we  often  make  the  misery,  as  well 
as  "  the  happiness  we  do  not  find,"  is  a 
truth  which  moralists  have  frequently  re- 
marked, and  which  can  hardly  be  too  of- 
ten repeated.  It  is  one  of  those  specific 
maxims  which  apply  to  every  character, 
and  to  every  situation,  and  which  there- 
fore, in  different  modes  of  expression,  al- 
most every  wise  man  has  endeavoured  to 
enforce  and  illustrate.  Without  going  so 
far  as  the  Stoics  would  have  us,  we  may 
venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  scarce  any 
state  of  calamity  in  which  a  firm  and  a 
virtuous  mind  will  not  create  to  itself 
consolation  and  relief;  nor  any  absolute 
degree  of  prosperity  and  success  in  which 
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a  naturally  discontented  spirit  will  not  find 
cause  of  disappointment  and  disgust. 

But  in  such  extremes  of  situation  it 
is  the  lot  of  few  to  be  placed.  Of  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  the  life  is  passed  amidst 
scenes  of  no  very  eventful  sort, — amidst 
ordinary  engagements  and  ordinary  cares. 
But  of  these,  perhaps,  still  more  than  of 
the  others,  the  good  or  evil  is  in  a  great 
measure  regulated  by  the  temper  and  dis- 
position of  him  to  whom  they  fall  out; 
like  metals  in  coin,  it  is  not  alone  their 
intrinsic  nature,  but  also  that  impression 
which  they  receive  from  us,  that  creates 
their  value.  It  must  be  material,  there- 
fore, in  the  art  of  happiness,  to  possess 
the  power  of  stamping  satisfaction  on  the 
enjoyments  which  Providence  has  put  in- 
to our  hands. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  reflections 
from  meeting  lately  with  two  old  ac- 
quaintances, from  whom  I  had,  by  va- 
rious accidents,  been  a  long  while   sepa- 
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rated,  but  whose  dispositions  our  early 
intimacy  had  perfectly  unfolded  to  me> 
and  the  circumstances  of  whose  lives  I 
have  since  had  occasion  to  learn. 

When  at  school,  Clitander  was  the 
pride  of  his  parents,  and  the  boast  of  our 
master.  There  was  no  acquirement  to 
which  his  genius  was  not  equal;  and 
though  he  was  sometimes  deficient  in  ap- 
plication, yet  whenever  he  chose  he  out- 
shone every  competitor. 

Eudocius  was  a  lad  of  very  inferior  ta- 
lents. He  was  frequently  the  object  of 
Clitander's  ridicule,  but  he  bore  it  with 
an  indifference  that  very  soon  disarmed 
his  adversary ;  and  his  constant  obliging- 
ness and  good- humour  made  all  his  class- 
fellows  his  friends. 

Clitander  was  born  the  heir  of  a  very 
large  estate,  which  coming  to  the  pos- 
session of  at  an  early  age,  he  set  out  on 
his  travels,  and  continued  abroad  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.     In  the 

vol.  v.  u 
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accomplishments  of  the  man,  he  was 
equally  successful  as  he  had  been  in  the 
attainments  of  the  boy,  and  attracted 
particular  notice  in  the  different  places 
of  his  residence  on  the  continent,  as  a 
young  man  from  whom  the  highest  ex- 
pectations might  reasonably  be  formed. 
But  it  was  remarked  by  some  intelligent 
observers,  that  he  rather  acquired  than 
relished  those  accomplishments,  and  learn- 
ed to  judge  more  than  to  admire  whatever 
was  beautiful  in  nature,  or  excellent  in  art. 
At  times  he  seemed,  like  other  youthful 
possessors  of  ample  fortunes,  disposed  to 
enjoy  the  means  of  pleasure  which  his 
situation  enabled  him  to  command.  At 
other  times,  he  talked  with  indifference 
or  contempt  both  of  those  pleasures  them- 
selves, and  of  the  companions  with  whom 
they  had  been  shared.  He  remained  long- 
er abroad  than  is  customary,  as  his  friends 
said,  to  make  himself  master  of  whatever 
might  be  useful  to  his  country,  or  orna- 
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mental  to  himself;  but  in  fact  he  remain- 
ed where  he  was,  as  I  have  heard  himself 
confess,  from  an  indifference  about  whi- 
ther he  should  go ;  because,  as  he  frank- 
ly said,   he  thought  he  should  find  the 
same  fools  at  Rome  as  at  Paris,  at  Naples 
as  at  Rome.    In  going  through  Hungary, 
he  visited  the  quicksilver  mines,   where 
the  miserable  workuien,  pent  up  for  life, 
hear  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  as  of  the 
beauties  of  another  world.    One  of  those, 
as  Clitander  and  his  party  came  up  to 
him,  was  leaning  on  his  mattock,  under 
one  of  the  dismal  lamps  that  unfold  the 
horrors  of  the  place,  eating  the  morsel  of 
brown  bread  that  is  allowed  them.    What 
wretched  fare !  said  one  of  the  company. 
But  he  seems  to  enjoy  it !  replied  Clitan- 
der. 

When  he  returned  to  England,  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  young  and  the  gay, 
who  allured  him  to  pleasure;  and  by  more 
respectable  characters,  who  invited  him 
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to  business  and  ambition.  With  both 
societies  he  often  mixed,  but  could  scarce- 
ly be  said  to  associate :  to  both  he  lent 
himself,  as  it  were,  for  the  time ;  but  be- 
came the  property  of  neither,  and  seemed 
equally  dissatisfied  with  both. 

When  I  saw  him  lately,  he  was  at  his 
paternal  seat,  one  of  the  finest  places  in 
one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  country. 
To  my  admiration  of  its  improvements 
he  assented  with  the  coolness  of  a  spec- 
tator who  had  often  looked  on  them  •>  yet 
I  found  that  he  had  planned  most  of 
them  himself.  In  the  neighbourhood  I 
found  him  respected,  but  not  popular; 
and  even  when  I  was  told  stories  of  his 
beneficence,  of  which  there  were  many, 
they  were  told  as  deeds  in  which  he  was 
to  be  imitated  rather  than  beloved.  His 
hospitality  was  uncommonly  extensive ; 
but  his  neighbours  partook  of  it  rather  as 
a  duty  than  a  pleasure.  And  though  at 
table  he  said  more  witty  and  more  lively 
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things  than  all  his  guests  put  together, 
yet  every  body  remarked  how  dull  the 
dinner  had  been. 

At  his  house  I  found  Eudocius,  who 
flew  to  embrace  me,  and  to  tell  me  his 
history  since  we  parted.  He  told  it  ra- 
ther more  in  detail  than  was  necessary ; 
but  I  thanked  him  for  his  minuteness, 
because  it  had  the  air  of  believing  me  in- 
terested in  the  tale.  Eudocius  was  now 
almost  as  rich  as  Clitander ;  but  his  for- 
tune was  of  his  own  acquisition.  In  the 
line  of  commerce,  to  which  he  had  been 
bred,  he  had  been  highly  successful.  In- 
dustry, the  most  untainted  uprightness, 
and  that  sort  of  claim  which  a  happy  dis- 
position had  upon  every  good  man  he  met, 
had  procured  him  such  advantages,  that 
in  a  few  years  he  found  himself  posses- 
sed of  wealth,  beyond  his  most  sanguine 
expectations,  and,  as  he  modestly  said, 
much  beyond  his  merits ;  but  he  did  him- 
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self  injustice  ;  he  had  all  the  merit  which 
enjoying  it  thankfully,  and  using  it  well, 
could  give.  At  his  house,  to  which  I 
afterwards  attended  him,  most  things 
were  good,  and  Eudocius  honestly  prai- 
sed them  all.  He  had  a  group  of  his 
neighbours  assembled,  all  of  whom  were 
happy ;  but  those  who  came  from  visit- 
ing Clitander  were  always  the  happiest. 
In  his  garden  and  grounds  there  were 
some  beauties  which  Eudocius  showed 
you  with  much  satisfaction;  there  were 
many  deformities  which  he  did  not  ob- 
serve himself ;  if  any  other  remarked 
them,  he  was  happy  they  were  discover- 
ed, and  took  a  memorandum  for  mend- 
ing them  next  year.  His  tenants  and 
cottagers  were  contented  and  comforta- 
ble, or  at  least  in  situations  that  ought 
to  make  them  so.  If  any  of  them  came 
with  complaints  to  Eudocius,  he  referred 
them  to  his  steward,  but  with  injunctions 
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to  treat  them  indulgently  j  and  when  the 
steward  sometimes  told  him  he  had  been 
imposed  on,  he  said  he  would  not  trust 
the  man  again ;  but  repeated  a  favourite 
phrase  of  his,  which  he  had  learnt  from 
somebody,  but  adopted  from  pure  good 
nature,  "  that  he  might  be  cheated  of  his 
money,  but  should  not  of  his  temper." 
In  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  it  was  not 
easy  to  vex  him  -,   while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  made  happy  at  very  little 
expence ;  he  laughed  at  dull  jokes,  was 
pleased  with  bad  pictures,  praised  dull 
books,  and  patronised  very  inferior  ar- 
tists j  not  always  from  an  absolute  ignor- 
ance in  these  things  (though  his  taste,  it 
must  be  owned,  was  none  of  the  most 
acute,)  but  because  it  was  his  way  to  be 
pleased,  and  that  he  liked  to  see  people 
pleased  around  him. 

It  was  not  so  with  Clitander.  Want- 
ing that  enthusiasm,  that  happy  decep- 
tion, which  leads  warmer,  and  indeed  in- 
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ferior  minds,  through  life,  he  examined 
with  too  critical,  perhaps  too  just  an  eye, 
its  pleasures,  its  ambition,  its  love,  its 
friendship,  and  found  them  empty  and 
Unsatisfying.  Eudocius  was  the  happy 
spectator  of  an  indifferently  played  co- 
medy ;  but  Clitander  had  got  behind  the 
scenes,  and  saw  the  actors  with  all  their 
wants  and  imperfections.  Clitander,  how- 
ever, never  shows  the  sourness  or  the  me- 
lancholy of  a  misanthrope.  He  is  not  in- 
terested enough  in  mankind  to  be  angry, 
nor  is  the  world  worth  his  being  sad  for. 
Thus  he  not  only  wants  the  actual  plea- 
sures of  life,  but  even  that  sort  of  en- 
joyment which  results  from  its  sorrows. 

Misermn  tejudico,  quod  nunquam  fueii.s  miser. 

Sen. 

The  only  satisfaction  he  seems  to  feel,  is. 
that  sort  of  detection  which  his  ability 
enables  him  to  make  of  the  emptiness  of 
the  world's  pleasures,  the  hypocrisy  of  its 
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affected  virtues,  the  false  estimation  of 
its  knowledge,  the  ridiculousness  of  its 
pretended  importance.  Hence  he  is  of- 
ten a  man  of  humour  and  of  wit,  and 
plays  with  both,  with  the  appearance  of 
gaiety  and  mirth.  But  this  gaiety  is  not 
happiness.  Such  a  detection  may  clothe 
one's  face  in  smiles,  but  it  cannot  make 
glad  the  heart.  In  the  gaiety  of  Clitan- 
der,  however  excited,  there  is  little  enjoy- 
ment. Clitander  undervalues  his  audi- 
ence, and  never  delivers  himself  up  to 
them  with  that  happy  cheerfulness  with 
which  Eudocius  tells  his  old  stories, 
and  every  one  laughs  without  knowing 
why. 

In  the  apathy  of  a  dull  man,  nobody 
is  interested,  and  we  consign  him  to  its 
influence  without  reflection,  and  without 
regret.  But  when  one  considers  how 
much  is  lost  to  the  world  by  the  indiffe- 
rence of  Clitander,  one  cannot  help  la- 
menting that  unfortunate  perversion  of 
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talents,  by  which  they  are  not  only  de- 
prived of  their  value,  but  made  instru- 
ments of  ill  fortune ;  which,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  disappoints  the 
bounty  of  Heaven,  both  to  its  possessor 
himself,  and  to  those  around  him,  whom 
it  ought  to  have  enriched. 
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No.  36.    Saturday,  October  8,  1785. 

Divitias  operosiores.     Hon. 

to  the  author  of  the  lounger, 
Sir, 

It  is  but  very  lately  that  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  your  paper,  our  family 
only  having  taken  it  in  last  week  for  the 
first  time,  when  it  was  recommended  to 
my  brother  by  Lady  Betty  Lampoon, 
who  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  in  our 
country.  Her  Ladyship  said,  it  was  a 
dear  sweet  satirical  paper,  and  that  one 
found  all  one's  acquaintance  in  it.  And 
sure  enough  I  found  some  of  my  ac- 
quaintance in  it,  (for  I  am  the  only  rea- 
der among  us,)  and  so  I  shall  tell  Mr 
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John  Homespun  when  I  meet  him.  Only 
think  of  a  man  come  to  his  years  to  go 
to  put  himself  and  his  neighbours  into 
print  in  the  manner  he  has  done.  But  I 
dare  to  say  it  is  all  out  of  spite  and  envy 
at  our  having  grown  so  suddenly  rich,  by 
my  brother's  good  fortune  in  India :  and 
to  be  sure,  Sir,  things  are  changed  with 
us  from  what  I  remember ;  and  yet,  per- 
haps, we  are  not  so  much  to  be  envied 
neither,  if  all  were  known.  Do  tell  me, 
Sir,  how  we  shall  manage  to  be  as  happy 
as  people  suppose  our  good  fortune  must 
have  made  us. 

But  perhaps,  Sir,  it  is  not  the  fashion 
(as  my  sister-in-law  and  Mons.  de  Sabot 
say)  to  be  happy.  Lord,  Sir,  I  had  for- 
got you  don't  know  Mons.  de  Sabot ! 
But  really  my  head  is  not  so  clear  as  it 
used  to  be.  I  will  try  to  tell  you  things 
in  their  order.  My  brother,  who,  as  Mr 
Homespun  has  informed  you,  is  returned 
home  with  a  great  fortune,  is  determined 
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to  live  as  becomes  it,  and  sent  down  a 
ship-load  of  blacks  in  laced  liveries,  the 
servants  in  this  country  not  being  handy 
about  fine  things ;  though,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  some  of  the  Blackamoors  don't  give 
themselves  much  trouble  about  their  work, 
and  two  of  them  never  do  a  turn  except 
playing  on  the  French  horn,  and  some- 
times making  punch,  when  it  is  wanted 
particularly  nice. 

Besides  these,  there  came  down  in  two 
chaises  my  brother's  own  valet  de  sham, 
my  sister's  own  maid,  a  man  cook,  who 
has  two  of  the  negers  under  him,  and 
Mons.  de  Sabot,  whom  my  brother  wrote 
to  me  he  had  hired  for  a  butler ;  but,  when 
he  came,  he  told  us  he  was  maitre  dotell, 

and  had  been  so  to  the  Earl  of  C , 

the  Duke  of  N ,  and  two  German 

princes.  So,  to  be  sure,  we  were  almost 
afraid  to  speak  to  him,  till  we  found  he 
was  as  affable  and  obliging  as  could  be, 
and  told  us  every  thing  we  ought  to  do 
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to  be  fashionable,  and  like  the  great  folks 
of  London  and  Paris.  Mons.  de  Sabot  is 
acquainted  with  every  one  of  them. 

But  then,  Sir,  it  is  so  troublesome  an 
affair  to  be  fashionable  !  and  so  my  father 
and  mother,  and  the  rest  of  us,  who  have 
never  been  abroad,  find.  We  used  to  be 
as  cheerful  a  family  as  any  in  the  coun- 
try -y  and  at  our  dinners  and  suppers,  if 
we  had  not  fine  things,  we  had  pure  good 
appetites,  and,  after  the  table  was  unco- 
vered, used  to  be  as  merry  as  grigs  at 
cross  purposes,  questions  and  commands, 
or  what's  my  thought  like  ?  But  now  we 
must  not  talk  loud,  nor  laugh,  nor  walk 
fast,  nor  play  at  romping  games ;  and  we 
must  sit  quiet  during  a  long  dinner  of  two 
courses  and  a  desert,  and  drink  wine  and 
water,  and  never  touch  our  meat  but  with 
our  fork,  and  pick  our  teeth  after  dinner, 
and  dabble  in  cold  water,  and  Lord  knows 
how  many  other  things :  which  Mons.  de 
Sabot  says  every  body  comifo  does.    And 
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such  a  thing  he  tells  me  (for  I  am  a  sort 
of  favourite  and  scholar  of  his)  is  comifo 
in  the  first  course,  and  such  a  thing  in  the 
second  j  and  this  in  the  entries,  and  that 
in  the  removes.  Comifo,  it  seems,  means 
vastly  fine  in  his  language,  though  we 
country  folks,  if  we  durst  own  it,  find  the 
comifo  things  often  very  ill  tasted,  and 
now  and  then  a  little  stinking:.  But  we 
shall  learn  to  like  them  monstrously  by- 
and-by,  as  Mons.  de  Sabot  assures  us. 

My  father  is  hardest  of  us  all  to  be 
taught  to  do  what  he  ought ;  and  he  cur- 
sed comifo  once  or  twice  to  Mons.  de 
Sabot's  face.  But  my  brother  and  my 
sister-in-law  are  doing  all  that  they  can 
to  wean  him  from  his  old  customs,  that 
he  mayn't  affront  himself  before  company. 
He  fought  hard  for  his  pipe  and  his  spit- 
box  ;  but  my  sister-in-law  would  not  suf- 
fer the  new  window-curtains  and  chair- 
covers  to  be  put  up  till  he  had  given  over 
both.    And,  what  do  you  think,  Sir  ?  the 
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old  gentleman  was  caught  yesterday  by 
my  brother  and  a  young  baronet  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  went  into  the  stable 
to  look  at  one  of  my  brother's  stud,  as 
they  call  it,  smoking  his  pipe  in  one  of 
the  empty  stalls.  And  I  heard  Sir  Harry 
Driver  give  an  account  of  it  to  my  sister- 
in-law  when  they  came  in  to  supper,  and 
how,  as  he  sajd,  "  he  had  tallyho'd  old 
Squaretoes,,  as  he  slunk  from  his  ken- 
nel." 

My  brother,  you  must  know,  has  a 
mind  to  be  a  parliament-man,  and  so  he 
invites  all  the  country,  high  and  low,  to 
eat  and  drink  with  him  ;  and  sometimes 
I  have  been  sadly  out  of  countenance, 
and  so  have  we  all,  when  some  of  his  old 
acquaintance  have  told  long  stories  of 
things  which  happened  to  them  formerly, 
though  ten  to  one  my  brother  does  not 
remember  a  syllable  of  them.  As  t'other 
day,  when  our  schoolmaster's  son  Samuel 

put  him  in  mind  of  their  going  together 
11 
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to  Edinburgh  for  the  first  time,  and  how 
they  had  but  one  pair  of  silk  stockings 
between  them,  and  my  brother  had  them 
on  in  the  morning  to  see  a  gentleman  who 
was  first  cousin  to  an  East-India  Director, 
and  Sam  got  them  in  the  evening  to  visit 
the  principal  of  the  college  j  and  all  this 
before  Sir  Harry  Driver,  Lord  Squander- 
field,  and  Lady  Betty  Lampoon. 

Then  my  brother  is  turned  an  impro- 
ver, which  every  body  says  is  an  excel- 
lent way  of  laying  out  his  money,  and  is 
so  public-spirited  ! — and  the  planner,  who 
has  come  to  give  directions  about  it,  tells 
us,  that  in  a  few  years  hence  he  will  get 
five  pounds  for  every  five  shillings  he  lays 
out  now  in  that  way.    In  the  mean  time, 
however,  it  gives  him  a  sad  deal  of  trou- 
ble; when  every  thing  is  resolved  upon 
to-day,  it  is  a  chance  but  it  is  all  turned 
topsy-turvy  to-morrow  j  for  his  voters,  as 
they  call  the  gentlemen  on  my  brother's 
side  of  the  question,  who  come  to  visit  us, 
vol.  v.  x 
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have  every  one  their  own  opinion,  and  are 
always  giving  him  advice  how  to  do  things 
for  the  best.  One  told  him  lately  he  should 
level  such  a  piece  of  ground,  which  is  in 
sight  of  the  bow-window  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  another,  a  few  mornings  after,  bla- 
med this  first  adviser  for  want  of  taste, 
and  said  he  would  give  five  hundred  gui- 
neas for  such  a  knoll  in  the  very  spot 
where  they  had  levelled  it ;  and  so  they 
are  building  rocks  there,  and  planting 
them  as  fast  as  they  can.  He  pulled 
down  a  piece  of  an  old  church,  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  what  they  call  the  approach 
to  the  house ;  and  presently  a  gentleman 
from  England  told  him  a  ruin  was  the 
very  thing  wanted  in  that  place, — and  so 
the  old  church  must  be  built  up  a-new. 
Lord  Squanderfield  advised  him  to  make 
a  piece  of  water  in  the  garden ;  and  they 
had  almost  finished  it,  when  Lady  Betty 
convinced  him  that  in  summer  it  would 
be  a  puddle,  as  she  termed  it,  that  would 
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stink  him  out  of  his  house,  and  fly-blow1 
every  bit  of  meat  at  his  table. 

Lady  Betty  has  been  very  useful  to  my 
sister-in-law  too  about  the  choice  of  the 
furniture,  though  that  likewise  has  been 
a  troublesome  job,  owing  to  bad  advice 
in  the  beginning.  We  had  got  sofas  and 
stuffed  chairs  in  the  drawing-room,  Which 
my  lady  has  made  her  change  for  cabri- 
oles  j  and  the  damask  beds  she  has  per- 
suaded her  are  not  in  the  least  fit  for  a 
country*house ;  and  so  they  are  all  ta* 
ken  down,  and  chintzes  put  up  in  their 
place. 

In  the  same  ship  With  the  blacks*  my 
brother  brought  down  a  great  collection 
of  pictures,  which  were  purchased  for  him 
at  a  sale  in  London,  and  are  worth,  I  am 
told,  Lord  knows  how  much,  though  he 
got  them,  as  he  assures  us,  for  an  old  song ; 
and  yet  several  of  them,  I  have  heard, 
cost  some  hundreds  of  pounds.  But  this, 
between  ourselves,  is  the  most  plaguy  of 
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all  his  fineries.  Would  you  believe  it, 
Sir,  he  is  obliged  to  be  two  or  three  hours 
every  morning  in  the  gallery,  with  a  lit- 
tle book  in  his  hand,  like  a  poor  school- 
boy, getting  by  heart  the  names  and  the 
stories  of  all  the  men  and  women  that  are 
painted  there,  that  he  may  have  his.  les- 
son pat  for  the  company  that  are  to 
walk  and  admire  the  paintings  till  dinner 
is  served  up  ?  And  yet,  after  all,  he  is 
sometimes  mistaken  about  them ;  as  last 
Thursday  he  told  a  gentleman  that  was 
looking  at  the  pictures,  that  the  half-na- 
ked woman  above  the  chimney-piece  was 
done  for  one  Caroline  Marrot  (I  suppose 
from  the  picture,  some  Miss  no  better 
than  she  should  be;)  whereas  the  gentle- 
man, Mr  Gusto,  declared  it  was  as  like 
Widow  Renny  as  one  egg  is  like  ano- 
ther. 

I  could  tell  you  a  great  deal  more  of 
embarrassments  and  vexations  in  the  en- 
joyment of  our  good  fortune ;  but  I  am 
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sure  I  must  have  wearied  you  by  my 
scribble- scrabble  account  of  what  I  have 
told.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  you, 
that  Mr  Homespun  has  not  so  much 
cause  for  envy,  as,  from  his  letter,  I  pre- 
sume he  feels  against  us;  and  will,  I  hope, 
also  procure  a  little  of  your  good  counsel 
how  to  make  a  comifo  life  somewhat  more 
comfortable  to  the  greatest  part  of  our  fa- 
mily, and  in  particular  to  your  humble 
servant, 

Marjory  Mushroom. 
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No.  38.    Saturday,  October  22,  1785. 

I  happened,  a  few  evenings  ago,  to  have 
an  appointment  with  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
gentleman  of  the  law,  which  some  parti- 
cular business  prevented  him  from  keep- 
ing with  his  usual  punctuality.  While  I 
waited  for  him  in  his  study,  I  took  down 
from  one  of  his  shelves  a  book  at  random, 
to  amuse  myself  with  till  he  should  come 
in.  In  my  character  of  Lounger,  I  have 
learned  never  to  put  back  a  book  because 
its  subject  promises  to  be  a  dull  one. 
Though  this  was  a  law  folio,  therefore, 
I  sat  down  contentedly  to  peruse  it  -y  ha- 
ving often  experienced,  that,  in  books 
where  I  looked  for  the  least  entertain- 
ment, I  have  unexpectedly  met  with  the 
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most.  So  it  happened  in  this  law  trea- 
tise ;  where,  on  the  chapter  of  marriage, 
which  chanced  to  turn  up  to  me,  I  found 
the  nice  distinctions  and  subtleties  of  le- 
gal investigation  so  illuminated  with  a 
variety  of  interesting  cases,  that  I  shall 
certainly  recommend  the  book,  and  par- 
ticularly the  above-mentioned  chapter  of 
it,  to  all  my  young  friends,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  that  dry  and  intri- 
cate science.  I  am  persuaded  their  ima- 
ginations will  not  be  less  exercised  than 
their  judgments,  in  following  the  learned 
author  through  the  numerous  pointed  il*» 
lustrations  which  he  gives  of  the  doctrines 
there  laid  down.  Of  those  doctrines  the 
abstract  seems  to  be,  that  though  certain 
smaller  deceptions  are  not  sufficient  for 
setting  aside  a  matrimonial  engagement;' 
yet  a  very  high  degree  of  deceit  made  use 
of  by  one  of  the  parties  to  influence  and 
iaveigte  the  other,  will  render  the  mar- 
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riage  void  and  null  ab  initio,  as  if  no  such 
contract  had  ever  been  made. 

I  was  deeply  engaged  in  those  specu- 
lations, when  my  friend  cut  them  short 
by  entering  the  room ;  and,  as  his  time 
is  precious,  we  had  no  leisure  to  follow 
them  together ;  though  I  had  much  in- 
clination to  have  asked  his  assistance  in 
clearing  up  some  legal  doubts,  which  the 
author's  reasoning  had  created  in  my 
mind.  When  I  got  home  at  night,  the 
subject  recurred  to  my  memory ;  but, 
beside  a  warm  fire  in  a  cold  evening, 
even  the  thoughts  of  marriage  will  not 
keep  a  man  awake.  I  insensibly  fell 
aleep  in  my  chair,  when  a  dream  took 
up  (as  is  generally  the  case,)  the  thread 
of  my  waking  thoughts,  and  pursued  it 
in  the  following  whimsical  manner. 

Methought  I  was  carried  into  a  great 
hall,  which,  in  its  gloom,  its  antique  or- 
naments,   and  its   dustiness,    resembled 
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some  ofl^fcr  courts  of  justice;  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  which  was  seated,  in  the  dress, 
and  with  the  insignia  of  a  judge,  the 
learned  and  worthy  author  of  the  treatise 
above  mentioned.  By  one  of  the  attend- 
ants of  the  court  I  was  informed,  that  his 
office  was  a  sort  of  chancellorship  of  ma- 
trimony, with  the  power  of  confirming 
or  annulling  all  marriages,  as  in  equity 
and  good  conscience  should  seem  to  him 
proper ;  that  this  was  one  of  the  days  ap- 
pointed for  hearings ;  and  that  the  parties, 
complainants  and  respondents,  were  wait- 
ing without,  ready  to  be  called  in  to  state 
their  complaints  and  defences.  I,  who 
am  a  bachelor  (which  I  believe  I  former- 
ly hinted  to  my  readers,)  felicitated  my- 
self on  this  happy  opportunity  of  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment,  and  sat  down  on 
one  of  the  benches,  to  hear  with  atten- 
tion the  different  causes  that  should  be 
argued. 
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The  first  person  who  came  to  the  bar 
was  a  man  of  rather  an  ungracious  ap- 
pearance, and  a  countenance  not  at  all 
expressive  of  good  humour.  He  exhibit- 
ed his  complaint,  and  prayed  for  a  disso- 
lution of  his  marriage  on  the  head  of  de- 
ception in  his  wife's  temper ;  who,  as  he 
informed  the  judge,  had  made  herself  ap- 
pear before  marriage  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  most  engaging  young  women  in  the 
world ;  that  during  her  virgin  state  she 
had  never  been  seen,  at  least  by  the  com- 
plainant, with  a  single  frown  on  her  brow, 
and  was  the  very  life  and  soul  of  every 
company  she  was  in  y  but  that  she  had 
not  been  married  a  week,  when  he  dis- 
covered, that  she  was  (saving  the  court's 
presence)  a  very  devil  incarnate  ;  that 
scarce  a  day  passed  in  which  she  did  not 
abuse  himself,  ill-treat  his  friends,  and 
whip  all  the  children  round ;  and  that  he 
was  obliged  to  change  his  servants  every 
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half-year,  except  one  old  cross  devil  of  a 
cook-maid,  whom  she  kept  to  vex  and 
plague  him.  The  lady  being  called 
upon  for  her  defence,  denied  any  de- 
ception by  which  the  marriage  had  been 
brought  about,  or  could  now  be  annul- 
led ;  for  that  all  her  acquaintance  could 
testify  how  good-natured  she  was,  when 
she  was  not  contradicted  ;  and  that  be- 
fore marriage  her  husband  had  never 
contradicted  her.  She  likewise  pleaded 
recrimination  in  bar  of  his  complaint; 
and  offered  to  prove,  that  he  himself 
was  one  of  the  most  cross-tempered 
men  in  the  world.  The  judge  dismissed 
the  complaint;  but  recommended  to  the 
parties,  since  they  seemed  equally  dissa- 
tisfied, to  separate  by  mutual  consent. 
The  husband  seemed  inclined  to  adopt 
this  proposition ;  but  the  lady  rejected  it ; 
and,  flinging  out  of  acourt  with  a  toss- 
up  of  one  side  of  her  hoop,  said,  she  had 
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more  spirit  than  to  indulge  him  in  that. 
The  husband  growled  something,  which 
I  could  not  hear,  and  followed  her. 

The  second  complainant  was  dressed 
in  a  very  shabby  coat,  and  had  a  very  in- 
decent length  of  beard  on  his  face.  He 
prayed  a  dissolution  of  his  marriage,  from 
a  gross  deception  in  point  of  his  wife's 
person  and  appearance.  He  was,  he 
said,  chiefly  induced  to  the  match,  from 
the  beauty  of  her  face,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  her  figure,  which  first  had  made 
her  his  toast,  then  his  mistress,  and  lastly 
his  wife :  That  for  some  little  time  after 
his  marriage,  this  deception  was  perfect- 
ly kept  up  :  That  in  a  few  months,  how- 
ever, he  began  to  be  sensible  of  it ;  and, 
after  her  becoming  pregnant  of  her  first 
child,  it  was  apparent  to  every  body  : 
That,  subsequent  to  that  period,  his  wife 
totally  neglected  all  attention  to  her 
shape  and  complexion ;  and  had  ever 
since  been  so  perfect  a  slattern,  as  to  have 
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forfeited  all  pretensions  to  those  qualities, 
on  the  faith  of  which  he  had  married  her. 
The  lady  made  no  appearance,  which 
some  one  in  court  suggested  was  owing 
to  its  being  so  early  an  hour,  as  she  sel- 
dom rose  till  twelve,  and  never  was  dres- 
sed till  three.  Indeed,  upon  some  ques- 
tion of  the  judge,  it  came  out,  that  the 
husband  had  never  seen  her  before  mar- 
riage at  an  earlier  hour,  and  seldom  even 
then  but  at  great  dinners,  private  balls,  and 
public  assemblies.  His  lordship  delayed 
the  further  consideration  of  the  cause  till 
another  day,  recommending  to  the  gen- 
tleman, when  he  appeared  there  again, 
to  shew  the  respect  due  to  the  court,  by 
having  his  beard  shaved,  and  putting  on 
a  clean  shirt. 

The  third  prosecutor  was  an  elderly 
gentleman  with  a  wrinkled  face,  and  a 
body  seemingly  very  infirm,  who  came 
forward  to  the  bar  by  the  help  of  a  staff, 
w  rather    crutch.     He   represented  to 
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the  court  that  he  had  married  a  few  years 
before,  after  having  lived  a  bachelor  till 
he  was  turned  of  sixty,  a  young  innocent 
girl,  as  he  imagined,  who  had  been  bred 
up,  at  her  father's  house  in  the  country, 
in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  town,  its  ex- 
pences  and  amusements,  who  knew  only 
how  to  knit,  work  fringes,  and  border  an 
apron  j  to  assist  at  making  of  a  pudding, 
and  constructing  a  gooseberry-pie;  whose 
greatest  expence  was  a  silk  gown  once  in 
two  years,  with  a  calico  of  her  own  making 
for  morning  wear;  and  whose  highest 
pleasure  consisted  in  dancing  at  a  coun- 
try wedding,  or  a  Christmas  gambol. 
But  that,  not  long  after  she  was  married, 
she  contrived  to  have  him  bring  her  to 
town,  where  she  spent  as  much  money  in 
one  month  as  it  had  cost  her  father  to  keep 
her  all  her  life  before ;  and  actually  wore, 
at  this  moment;  a  cap  and  feathers,  the 
price  of  which  would  have  clothed  her 
for  a  whole  year  in  the  country :  That  she 
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was  scarcely  ever  at  home,  except  when 
she  had  asked  a  dozen  fine  people  to  din- 
ner or  supper,  and  was  seldom  in  bed  till 
three  in  the  morning:  That  she  would 
not  suffer  any  of  his  former  companions 
to  approach  her,  but  kept  company  only 
with  dissipated  young  people  of  the  other 
sex,  or  extravagant  and  giddy  women  of 
her  own.  And  therefore,  from  all  those 
circumstances,  shewing  the  highest  de- 
gree of  deception  under  which  he  had 
been  inveigled  to  marry,  he  prayed  a  dis- 
solution of  the  matrimonial  engagement, 
dropping  some  hints,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  young  lady  might  do  very  well 
for  a  younger  and  a  gayer  husband,  and 
that  he  would  come  down  handsomely, 
to  make  her  worth  another  man's  taking. 
To  this  complaint  it  was  answered,  on  the 
part  of  the  lady,  that  there  was  no  sort  of 
deception  in  the  case;  that  she  had  all 
along  declared  she  did  not  care  a  farthing 
for  her  intended  husband,  but,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  hated  and  abhorred  him :  That  he 
had  bribed  her  parents,  who  had  partly 
frightened  and  partly  cajoled  her  into  the 
match,  by  the  offer  of  large  settlements, 
and  the  flattering  prospect  of  being  the 
wife  of  a  very  rich  man;  so  that,  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  contract,  she  gave  up 
her  person  to  her  said  husband  in  ex- 
change for  the  enjoyment  of  such  plea- 
sures as  his  fortune  could  enable  her  to 
command  for  the  present,  and  the  hopes 
of  what  a  large  jointure  might  procure 
for  the  future:  That,  therefore,  all  the 
finery,  amusements,  and  expence,  which 
he  complained  of,  were  only  parts  of  the 
first  clause  of  the  agreement;  and  that 
whatever  vexation  or  uneasiness  her  con- 
duct might  create  to  him,  were  but  jus- 
tifiable means  of  fulfilling  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  second.  The  chancel- 
lor delivered  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
respondent ;  but  proposed,  in  compassion 
to  the  husband  (which,  however,  the  wo  r- 
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thy  judge  declared  his  conduct  had  little 
merited),  that  they  should  compromise 
matters,  by  the  lady's  renouncing  her 
right  to  the  man,  on  being  immediately 
vested  in  her  jointure.  The  lady  was  de- 
liberating on  this  proposal,  when  her  lord 
declared  himself  in  the  negative ;  and 
clearing  his  voice  with  a  hem,  hobbled  out 
of  court  in  a  step  somewhat  firmer  than 
that  in  which  he  entered,  saying,  nobody 
could  tell  which  of  them  might  have  the 
benefit  of  survivorship; 

The  next  case  was  pretty  similar  to  the 
foregoing,  except  that  the  plaintiff  was 
the  wife,  and  the  defendant  her  husband ; 
an  old  lady  of  three- score  versus  a  young 
stout  fellow  of  five-and-twenty.  She  al- 
leged, that  when  a  virgin  she  had  been 
made  to  believe  he  loved  her  to  despera- 
tion ;  but  had  discovered,  the  very  day 
of  the  wedding,  that  he  was  only  ena- 
moured of  twenty  thousand  pounds  she 
happened  to  possess  in  the  Long  Annul- 

vol.  v.  r 
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ties.  The  husband  denied  the  charge  of 
deceiving  her;  for  that  she  knew,  from 
the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance,  that 
he  wished  to  marry  the  Long  Annuities, 
which  he  said,  smiling,  he  would  endea- 
vour to  make  shorter.  The  lady  on  this 
lost  temper.  "  Do  you  dare  to  say  so, 
Sir  ?'*  she  exclaimed  :  "  you,  whom  I  sa- 
ved from  a  jail ;  you,  who,  before  I  took 
compassion  on  you,  had  not  a  coat  to 
your  back,  nor  a  dinner  to  your  belly  ? 
Do  you  dare  to  look  in  my  face,  and  say 
you  did  not  deceive  me?" — '«  Madam," 
replied  the  spark,  with  an  easy  impudent 
air,  "  do  you  venture  to  show  that  face, 
and  to  say  so  ?"  On  this  she  broke  out  into 
such  a  violent  passion,  and  was  so  vehe- 
ment in  her  outcries,  that  the  noise  awa- 
ked me. — "  'Twas  but  a  dream,"  said  I, 
starting  from  my  chair ;-»— "  and  yet — 'tis 
as  well  I  am  a  bachelor." 
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No.  40.    Saturday,  November  5,  1785. 
to  the  author  of  the  lounger. 

Sir, 

In  the  works  of  your  predecessors,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  book  of  didactic 
wisdom,  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  advan- 
tages of  a  cultivated  education,  of  an  early 
acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  authors 
of  antiquity.  From  Cicero  downwards, 
(and  indeed  much  more  anciently  than 
Cicero,)  the  benefits  of  learning  have  been 
enumerated,  which  is  held  forth  as  the 
surest  road  to  respect,  to  advancement,  and 
to  happiness. 

There  was  a  time,  Mr  Lounger,  when 
this  was  my  own  opinion;  and  seconded 
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by  the  wishes  of  my  parents,  I  early  ap- 
plied myself  to  every  branch  of  learning 
which  their  circumstances,  rather  narrow 
ones,  could  set  within  my  reach.  As  I 
was  intended  for  the  church,  I  received 
an  academical  education  suited  to  that 
profession ;  and  acquired  besides  a  con- 
siderable knowledge,  as  was  generally  al- 
lowed, in  different  departments  of  science 
not  absolutely  requisite  to  the  situation 
of  a  clergyman.  For  the  acquisition  of 
these,  I  was  indebted  to  the  generous  assist- 
ance of  a  gentleman  whose  godson  I  hap- 
pened to  be.  He  used  to  say,  that  a 
clergyman  in  this  country  should  know 
something  more  than  divinity;  that  he 
must  be  the  physician,  the  geographer, 
and  the  naturalist  of  his  parish  :  and  ac- 
cordingly, to  the  scanty  allowance  of  my 
father,  he  made  an  addition  equal  to  the 
procuring  me  an  opportunity  of  acqui- 
ring the  different  branches  of  knowledge 
connected  with  those  studies. 
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By  the  favour  of  the  same  gentleman, 
I  lately  procured  a  recommendation  to  a 
friend  of  his,  a  Baronet  in  my  native  coun- 
try, who  has  in  his  gift  the  presentation 
to  a  considerable  living,  of  which  the  pre- 
sent incumbent  is  in  such  a  valetudinary 
state,  as  makes  his  surviving  long  a  mat-* 
ter  of  very  little  probability.  To  this  re- 
commendation a  very  favourable  answer 
was  received,  expressive  of  the  great  re- 
gard which  the  Baronet  and  his  family 
bore  to  the  gentleman  who  patronised  me, 
and  accompanied  with  what  we  thought, 
a  very  fortunate  piece  of  condescension 
and  politeness,  an  invitation  for  me  to 
spend  a  week  or  two  at  the  Baronet's, 
country-seat  during  the  autumn  vacation, 
Of  this  I  need  not  say  how  happy  we 
were  to  accept.  My.  family  rejoiced  at 
the  introduction  which  I  was  about  to 
procure  to  the  notice  and  complacency 
of  a  great  man's  house,  and  considered  it 
as  the  return  which  they  had  always  hpi 
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ped  for  all  their  trouble  and  expence  about 
my  education.  My  own  pride  was  not 
silent  on  the  subject.  I  looked  on  this 
visit  as  an  opportunity  afforded  me  of  dis- 
playing the  talents  with  which  I  flattered 
myself  I  was  endowed,  and  the  knowledge 
I  had  been  at  such  pains  to  attain. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  Baronet's,  I 
found  him  and  his  lady  a  good  deal  dis- 
appointed with  my  appearance  and  ad- 
dress, which  I  now  first  perceived  to  want 
something  which  was  essential  to  good 
company.  I  felt  an  awkwardness,  which 
my  want  of  mixing  with  the  world  had 
occasioned,  and  an  embarrassment  which 
all  my  knowledge  did  not  enable  me  to 
overcome.     For  these,  however,  Sir  John 

andlady  F felt  rather  compassion  than 

displeasure,  and  delivered  me  over  to  the 
valet  de  chambre,  to  make  me  somewhat 
smarter,  as  they  called  it,  by  having  my 
hair  more  modishly  dressed,  and  the  cut 
of  my  coat  altered  j  an  improvement  which 
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I  rather  felt  as  an  indignity,  than  acknow- 
ledged as  a  favour.  These  preliminaries 
being  adjusted,  I  was  suffered  to  come 
into  company,  where  I  expected  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiency  of  my  exterior,  by 
displaying  the  powers  of  my  mind  and 
the  extent  of  my  knowledge.  But  I  dis- 
covered, to  my  infinite  mortification,  that 
my  former  studies  had  been  altogether 
misapplied,  and  that  in  my  present  situa- 
tion they  availed  me  nothing.  My  know- 
ledge of  the  learned  languages,  of  classi- 
cal authors,  of  the  history,  the  philosophy, 
and  the  poetry  of  the  ancients,  I  met  with 
no  occasion  to  introduce,  and  no  hearers 
to  understand;  but  it  was  found,  that  I 
could  neither  carve,  play  whist,  sing  a 
catch,  or  make  up  one  in  a  country  dance. 
A  young  lady,  a  visitor  of  the  family,  who 
was  said  to  be  a  great  reader,  tried  me 
with  the  enigmas  of  the  Lady's  Maga- 
zine, and  declared  me  impracticably  dull. 
Geography,  astronomy,  or  natural  his- 
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tory,  Sir  John  and  his  companions  neither 
understood  nor  cared  for;  but  some  of 
them  reminded  the  Baronet,  in  my  pre- 
sence, of  a  clergyman  they  had  met  with 
in  one  of  their  excursions,  a  man  of  the 
most  complete  education,  who  was  al- 
lowed to  be  the  best  bOvvler  in  the  coun- 
ty, a  dead  shot,  rode  like  the  devil,  (these 
were  the  gentleman's  words,)  and  was  a 
sure  hand  at  finding  a  hare. 

If  these  qualities  are  not  very  clerical, 
they  may,  however,  be  deemed  innocent  ; 
but  I  find,  from  the  discourse  of  the  fa- 
mily, that  some  other  things  are  requi- 
red  of  Sir  John's  parson,  which  it  would 
not  be  so  easy  for  a  good  conscience  to 
comply  with.  He  must  now  and  then 
drink  a  couple  of  bottles,  when  the  com- 
pany chooses  to  be  frolicsome ;  he  must 
wink  at  certain  indecencies  in  language, 
and  irregularities  in  behaviour;  and  once, 
when  Sir  John  had  sat  rather  longer  than 
usual  after  dinner,  he  told  me,  that  a 
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clergyman,  to  be  an  honest  fellow,  must 
have  nothing  of  religion  about  him. 

In  the  seclusion  of  a  college,  I  may  per- 
haps have  over-rated  the  usefulness  of  sci- 
ence, and  the  value  of  intellectual  endow- 
ments; my  pride  of  scholarship,  there- 
fore, I  should  be  willing  to  overcome, 
since  I  find  that  learning  confers  so  little 
estimation  in  the  world;  but  as,  on  the 
score  of  qualifications,  I  am  incapable  of 
what  is  desired,  and,  in  the  article  of  in- 
dulgences, will  never  submit  to  what  is 
expected,  is  it  not  my  duty,  Mr  Loun- 
ger, to  resign  my  pretensions  to  the  li- 
ving which  was  promised  me  ?  though 
I  dread  the  reproaches  of  my  parents, 
whom  the  prospect  of  having  me  so  soon 
provided  for  had  made  happy ;  though  I 
fear  to  offend  my  benefactor,  who  recom- 
mended me  to  Sir  John,  and  at  the  same 
time  assured  me  that  he  was  one  of  the 
best  sort  of  men  he  knew  ;  yet  surely  to 
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purchase  patronage  and  favour  by  such 
arts,  is  unworthy  5  to  insure  them  by  such 
compliances,  is  criminal. 
I  am,  &c, 

Modestus, 


In  the  course  of  my  late  excursion  to 
the  country,  I  have  seen  some  instances 
of  the  evil  complained  of  by  my  corre* 
spondent,  which  equally  surprised  and 
grieved  me.  The  proprietor  of  a  country 
parish,  if  he  has  the  true  pride  and  feel- 
ing of  his  station,  will  consider  himself  as 
a  kind  of  sovereign  of  the  domain;  bound, 
like  all  other  sovereigns,  as  much  for  his 
own  sake  as  for  theirs,  to  promote  the 
interest  and  the  happiness  of  his  people. 
So  much  of  both  depends  on  the  choice 
of  their  pastor,   that  perhaps  there  is  no 
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appointment  which  he  has  the  power  of 
making,  more  material  to  the  prosperity 
and  good  order  of  his  estate.  The  ad- 
vantages of  rational  religion,  or  the  evils 
which  arise  from  its  abuse,  which  are  of- 
ten the  effects  of  a  proper  or  improper 
nomination  of  a  clergyman,  form  a  cha- 
racter of  the  people  of  a  district  not  more 
important  to  their  morals  and  eternal  in- 
terests, than  to  their  temporal  welfare 
and  prosperity. 

I  was  very  much  pleased,  in  my  late 
visit  at  Colonel  Caustic's,  with  the  appear- 
ance and  deportment  of  the  clergyman 
of  his  parish,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor 
of  my  friend's  and  his  sister's.  The  Colo- 
nel, after  drawing  his  character  in  a  very 
favourable  way,  concluded  with  telling 
me,  that  he  had  seen  something  of  the 
world,  having  officiated  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life  as  the  chaplain  of  a  regiment. 
To  this  circumstance,  I  confess,  I  was  in- 
clined to  impute  some  of  the  Colonel's 
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predilection  in  his  favour;  but  a  little  ac- 
quaintance with  him  convinced  me,  that 
he  had  done  the  good  man  no  more  than 
justice  in  his  eulogium.  There  was  some- 
thing of  a  placid  dignity  in  his  aspect ; 
of  a  politeness,  not  of  form  but  of  senti-> 
ment,  in  his  manner ;  of  a  mildness,  un- 
debased  by  flattery,  in  his  conversation, 
equally  pleasing  and  respectable.  He  had 
now  no  family,  as  Miss  Caustic  inform- 
ed me,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  wife,  and  two  children  she  had  brought 
him,  a  good  many  years  ago.  But  his 
parishioners  are  his  family,  said  she.  His 
look  indeed  was  parental,  with  something 
above  the  cares  but  not  the  charities  of 
this  world ;  and  over  a  cast  of  seriousness, 
and  perhaps  melancholy,  that  seemed  to 
be  reserved  for  himself,  there  was  an 
easy  cheerfulness,  and  now  and  then  a 
gaiety,  that  spoke  to  the  innocent  plea- 
sures of  life  a  language  of  kindness  an(J 
indulgence, 
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"  It  is  the  religion  of  a  gentleman," 
said  Colonel  Caustic. — "  It  is  the  reli- 
gion of  a  philosopher/'  said  I. — "  It  is 
something  more  useful  than  either,"  said 
his  sister.  "  Did  you  know  his  labours, 
as  I  have  sometimes  occasion  to  do !  The 
composer  of  differences  ;  the  promoter 
of  peace  and  of  contentment ;  the  en- 
courager  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  all 
the  virtues  that  make  the  lower  ranks 
prosperous  and  happy.  He  gives  to  re- 
ligion a  certain  graciousness  which  al- 
lures to  its  service,  yet  in  his  own  con- 
duct he  takes  less  indulgence  than  many 
that  preach  its  terrors.  The  duties  of  his 
function  are  his  pleasures,  and  his  doc- 
trine is,  that  every  man  will  experience 
the  same  thing,  if  he  brings  his  mind  fair- 
ly to  the  trial;  that  to  fill  our  station  well 
is  in  every  station  to  be  happy." 

u  The  great  and  the  wealthy,  I  have 
heard  the  good  man  say,"  continued  the 
excellent  sister  of  my  friend,  "  to  whom 
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refinement  and  fancy  open  a  thousand 
sources  of  delight,  do  not  make  the  pro- 
per allowance  for  the  inferior  rank  of 
men.  That  rank  has  scarce  any  exercise 
of  mind  or  imagination  but  one,  and  that 
one  is  religion;  we  are  not  to  wonder  if 
it  sometimes  wanders  into  the  gloom  of 
superstition,  or  the  wilds  of  enthusiasm. 
To  keep  this  principle  warm  but  pure,  to 
teach  it  as  the  gospel  has  taught  it,  c  the 
mother  of  good  works,*  as  encouraging, 
not  excusing  our  duties,  the  guide  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  sweetener  of  life ;  to 
dispense  this  sacred  treasure  as  the  balm 
of  distress,  the  cordial  of  disease,  the  con- 
queror of  death  !  These  are  the  privileges 
which  I  enjoy,  which  I  hope  I  have  used 
for  the  good  of  my  people ;  they  have 
hitherto  shed  satisfaction  on  my  life,  and 
I  trust  will  smooth  its  close  !" 

••  It  is  the  religion  of  a  Christian  !" 
said  Miss  Caustic. 
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No.  41.    Saturday,  November  12,  1785. 
Pandere  res  aha  nocte  et  caligine  tnersas.     Virc. 

to  the  author  of  the  lounger. 

Sir, 

Though  the  present  age  is  undoubted- 
ly possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
and  science,  of  which  former  periods 
could  not  boast,  yet  it  must,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  allowed,  that  we  are  apt 
to  plume  ourselves  upon  our  acquire- 
ments fully  as  much  as  we  are  entitled 
to.  We  pretend  a  superiority  over  an- 
cient times,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
discoveries  we  have  made,  but  of  the  pre- 
judices we  have  overcome,  and  smile  with 
a  contemptuous  self-importance  on  the 
easy  faith  of  our  ancestors. 
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Of  this  latter  sort  is  the  credit  which 
almost  every  modern  takes  for  a  total  dis- 
belief of  spirits,  apparitions,  and  witches. 
Not  a  school-boy  now-a-days  who  does 
not  laugh  at  the  existence  of  witchcraft 
and  sorcery ;  and,  if  he  has  ever  heard 
of  the  statute-book,  he  silences  every  ar- 
gument, by  the  quotation  of  the  act  of 
parliament,  which  repealed  the  ancient 
laws  by  which  those  crimes  were  punish- 
able, and  thus  expressed  the  sense  of  the 
legislature  that  no  such  crimes  existed. 

Yet  it  is  certain,  that  many  of  the  wi- 
sest and  best  informed  among  our  forefa- 
thers had  a  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of 
witchcraft  and  sorcery,  and  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  our  monarchs  actually 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject.  To  this 
some  of  the  less  assuming  of  our  modern 
sceptics  answer,  that  though,  at  the  time 
of  passing  the  old  laws  now  repealed,  and 
of  writing  that  royal  and  learned  treatise 
above  mentioned,  such  a  diabolical  art 
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arid  mystery  might  really  and  truly  pre- 
vail ;  yet  now,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
it  is  no  longer  practised,  and  that  witch- 
craft, conjuration,  and  sorcery,  are  en- 
tirely abolished  and  unknown. 

I,  for  my  part,  have  more  reverence  for 
the  penetration  of  our  forefathers,  than  to 
suppose  they  could  have  been  deceived  as 
to  what  happened  in  their  own  time;  and 
farther,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  my 
belief,  that  even  yet  there  exists  such  an 
art  as  that  of  witchcraft ;  nor  do  I  des- 
pair of  bringing  over  my  readers  to  this 
opinion,  if  they  will  listen  with  candour 
to  the  proofs  I  propose  in  this  paper  to 
bring  in  support  of  it. 

I  conceive  the  fairest  way  of  doing  this 
to  be,  to  cite,  from  the  best  authority 
among  the  old  writers,  the  appearances 
they  particularly  remarked,  and  the  facts 
they  specifically  set  forth,  of  the  practice 
of  this  unchristian  and  diabolical  art  in 
their  time ;  and  then  to  appeal  to  the  ex- 

vol.  v.  z 
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perience  and  observation  of  every  unpre- 
judiced person,  whether  such  appearances 
and  facts  are  not  at  this  day  frequently 
and  commonly  seen  and  known.  If  this 
be  allowed,  it  may,  I  think,  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  same  causes  produce  the 
same  effects,  that  these  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena are  now,  as  formerly,  the  effect 
of  unnatural  means,  to  wit,  of  witchcraft, 
sorcery,  or  conjuration. 

The  treatise  of  King  James,  I  should 
certainly  choose  as  the  highest  authority 
on  this  subject,  were  it  not,  from  its  dia- 
logistic  form,  rather  diffuse,  and  not  easi- 
ly compressible  into  the  short  limits  of 
your  paper.  I  shall  therefore  extract, 
from  another  writer,  a  contemporaiy  of 
that  wise  and  learned  monarch,  a  more 
brief  account  of  the  different  sorts  of  witch- 
craft, which,  however,  is  chiefly  taken  from, 
and,  in  most  particulars  entirely  agrees 
with,  the  dialogues  of  the  king  on  that 
subject. 

10 
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"  I  think  it  good,"  says  that  writer,  "  in 
this  place  to  set  down  the  divers  sorts  and 
classes  of  those  unlawful  and  accursed  dea- 
lers in  witchcraft,  conjuration,  enchant- 
ment, and  sorcery,  on  whom  the  late  wise 
and  wholesome  law  (anno  secwido,  vnlgb 
primOy  Jacob,  cap.  \1.)  doth  specially  at- 
tach. 

"  1.  There  are  who,  moulding  images 
of  persons  on  whom  they  mean  to  prac- 
tise, and  making  up  the  same  to  some- 
thing of  human  similitude,  with  wax,  paint, 
hair,  and  other  materials,  do  stick  into  the 
same,  scissars,  long  pins,  and  other  pier- 
cing weapons,  and  at  the  last  laying  the 
same  before  a  strong  fire,  as  the  wax  of 
the  image  melteth  away,  so  doth  the  flesh 
of  the  poor  wight  whom  it  representeth, 
(which  was  at  first  tortured  and  torn  as 
with  the  wounding  of  such  sharp  instru- 
ments as  aforesaid,)  burn  and  consume 
with  strange  pains  and  pinings. 
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u  2.  Others  there  be,  exceeding  rife  in 
Lapland,  Finland,  and  other  wild  parts  of 
the  world,  who  at  their  nightly  meetings, 
by  incantations  and  uncouth  form  of  words, 
calling  the  arch  fiend  to  their  aid,  and  be- 
ing sometimes  armed  with  charms  and 
amulets  of  strange  shape  and  divers  co- 
lours, these  withered  and  devilish  hags  do 
raise  storms,  tempests,  and  angry  appear- 
ances of  the  sky,  to  the  wreck  of  many 
goodly  ships,  and  rich  merchandise. 

"3.  A  third  kind  is  of  those  who  be- 
ing more  stirred  with  the  greed  of  lucre, 
than  pricked  on  (as  the  two  last  mention- 
ed sorts)  with  anger  and  revenge,  do,  by 
compact  with  the  devil,  procure  to  them- 
selves much  wealth  in  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  which  they  find  in  chests, 
caskets,  and  other  places,  into  which  no 
man  could  put  the  same  by  any  natural 
means.  But  herein  oft-times  is  manifest 
the  notable  deceit  of  the  great  father  of 
lies,  that  the  said  gold  and  other  precious 
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things  shall,  in  a  short  space,  be  turned 
again  into  stones,  dross,  or  other  unvalued 
substances,  whereof  Satan  (as  may  be  con- 
jectured) did  first  by  his  power  and  art 
make  and  fashion. 

"  4.  There  is  likewise  to  be  noted  a 
power  which  such  wizards  and  sorcerers 
do  possess,  of  transporting  themselves  in- 
visibly, so  that  no  man  knoweth  whence 
they  came,  nor  whither  they  go,  and  of 
entering  houses,  though  the  same  be  bar- 
red against  them  in  all  manner  of  usual 
passage  and  access,  disquieting  and  af- 
fraying  the  inhabitants  thereof;  though 
generally  (as  our  royal  master  well  obser- 
veth  in  his  most  learned  Dialogue  on  De- 
monologie,  book  iii.  chap.  1.,)  when  those 
wizards  or  spirits  (for  their  kind  and  spe- 
cies seemeth  not  well  determined)  haunt 
certain  houses  that  are  dwelt  in,  it  is  a 
sure  token  of  gross  ignorance,  or  of  some 
gross  and  slanderous   sins  amongst  the 
inhabitants  thereof." 
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Now,  to  bring  examples  of  the  various 
kinds  of  witchcraft,  similar  to  the  above, 
which  still   continue  to  be  practised  in 

modern  times.     Is  not  Miss  ,  to 

whose  health  I  have  drank  so  many  bum- 
pers, plainly  a  witch  of  the  first  class  ? 
Does  she  not  make  up  an  image  like  a 
human  one,  with  wax  (otherwise  poma- 
tum) and  paint,  (as  is  sometimes  alleged,) 
hair,  and  other  materials,  stick  into  the 
same  scissars,  long  pins,  and  other  pier- 
cing weapons,  and  which  causeth  those 
on  whom  she  intends  to  practise  to  burn 
and  consume  with  strange  pains  and  pi- 
nings  ?  I  must  farther  observe  here,  that 
my  author,  on  this  part  of  his  subject, 
differs  from  his  royal  master  on  the  ques- 
tion, "  Whether  it  is  lawful,  by  the  help 
of  another  witch,  to  cure  the  disease  that 
is  casten  on  by  the  craft  of  the  first?" 
which  question  the  king  had  answered  in 
the  negative ;  but  this  later  writer  argues 
for  the  lawfulness  of  that  mode  of  cure. 
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Our  modern  bewitched  accordingly  seem 
almost  universally  to  agree  in  the  latter 
opinion. 

The  nightly  meetings  of  the  older  spe- 
cies of  witch,  mentioned  by  the  above 
author  in  the  second  place,  have  surely 
come  within  the  knowledge  of  most  of 
my  readers.  In  the  inner  room  of  some 
very  great  ladies'  houses,  on  what  is  call- 
ed (by  a  phrase  probably  borrowed  from 
this  very  act  of  witchcraft)  a  rout- night, 
are  not  certain  magical  sounds  and  incan- 
tations used  ?  Is  not  the  arch  fiend  fre- 
quently called  on  by  name  ?  Are  there 
not,  on  a  table,  sometimes  in  a  little  cal- 
dron, amulets  to  be  seen  of  strange  shapes 
and  divers  colours  ?  Are  there  not  storms 
raised,  and  angry  appearances  ?  Undoubt- 
edly all  those  circumstances  are  known 
to  exist.  That,  however,  no  innocent  per- 
son may  suffer  from  my  accusation,  and 
that  the  lord  of  any  such  great  lady  may 
not,  like  the  good  Duke  of  Gloucester  of 
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old,  suffer  for  the  witchcraft  of  his  wife, 
I  must  injustice  add,  that  the  husbands 
of  these  ladies  are  in  general  no  conju- 
rers. 

Gf  the  third  kind  of  those  unlawful  deal- 
ers with  the  devil,  there  is  no  want  of  ex- 
amples among  us.  Do  we  not  see  men 
every  day,  who,  by  compact  with  the  de- 
vil, (for  we  know  not  of  any  natural  means 
by  which  they  could  accomplish  it,)  pro- 
cure to  themselves  much  wealth,  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones?    Is  not  Mr 

s ,  who  was  a  few  years  ago  worth 

nothing,  but  who  now  keeps  his  chariot, 
entertains  people  of  the  first  fashion,  gives 
the  most  sumptuous  entertainments,  and 
drinks  the  highest  priced  wines ;  in  short, 
vies  in  expence  with  men  of  the  greatest 
fortunes,  evidently  a  conjurer  of  this  class  ? 
As  to  the  transmutation  of  this  gold  and 
other  precious  materials  into  their  former 
state  of  dross,  and  other  things  of  no  va- 
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lue,  I  leave  that  point  of  similitude  to  the 
evidence  of  those  gentlemen's  creditors. 

As  to  the  species  described  in  the  fourth 
section  of  the  learned  author  above  quo- 
ted, I  see  in  most  houses  of  fashionable 
resort  wizards  of  a  description  resembling 
those  who  possess  the  power  of  invisible 
transportation  mentioned  by  this  writer; 
men  whose  descent  nobody  knows,  of 
whom  no  one  can  tell  whence  they  came, 
and  who  themselves  confess  their  igno- 
rance whither  they  shall  go,  who  talk  of 
intimacies  with  people  of  most  distin- 
guished rank,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  give  hints  of  having  been  in  the  most 
private  recesses  of  palaces  and  hotels,  who 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  carried  thi- 
ther by  some  supernatural  power,  and 
who,  according  to  the  testimony  of  peo- 
ple who  are  known  to. have  been  in  some 
of  those  places  at  the  time,  must  have 
actually  been  there  in  an  invisible  state. 
Is  it  not  also  commonly  a  token  (as  our 
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author  phrases  it)  "  of  gross  ignorance 
and  slanderous  sin,"  in  the  inhabitants 
of  the  houses  where  such  wizards  or  spi- 
rits do  for  the  most  part  haunt  ?  Do  not 
many  of  them  get  into  such  houses  though 
the  doors  are  barred  against  them,  and  all 
manner  of  usual  access  is  denied  ?  And 
is  not  the  cure  of  such  a  plague  exactly 
the  same  in  these  days  as  in  the  time  of 
King  James,  "  by  prayer  to  God  used  in 
the  house,"  or  "  by  the  inhabitants  there- 
of purging  themselves,  by  amendment  of 
life,  from  such  sins  as  have  procured 
the  extraordinary  plague  of  those  evil  spi- 
rits haunting  the  same  ?" 

I  think  I  have  now  fully  evinced  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  with  which  I  set 
out.  I  shall  only  add  one  other  instance, 
of  which  I  think,  Sir,  you  are  particular- 
ly qualified  to  attest  the  truth.  An  author 
of  a  periodical  paper,  who  knows  the  minds 
of  the  ladies  better  than  themselves  -,  who 
reads  characters  as  a  physician  reads  dis- 
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eases,  by  merely  looking  on  the  faces  of 
his  patients ;  who  can  prognosticate  the 
change  of  manners,  the  rise  of  fashions, 
the  downfal  of  wits,  and  the  decay  of 
beauties ; — if  such  a  man  is  not  a  conju- 
rer, he  is  absolutely  good  for  nothing. 
I  am,  &c. 

Antiquo-Modernos. 
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No.  45.    Saturday,  December  10,  1785. 
to  the  author  of  the  lounger. 

Sir, 

Perhaps  it  is  vanity  in  me  to  suppose, 
that  you  have  been  expecting  to  hear  from 
me,  and  it  is  possible,  from  my  first  ac- 
count of  myself,  may  have  supposed  that 
there  were  very  melancholy  reasons  for 
my  silence.  But  I  am,  Sir,  thank  God  ! 
returned  to  my  native  country  in  no  worse 
condition  with  respect  to  health,  than  when 
I  left  it.  As  to  peace  and  happiness,  I 
can't  say  ;  my  wife  thinks  her  health 
much  the  better  for  our  expedition. 
Perhaps,  Sir,  I  may  in  time  learn  to  be 
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reconciled  to  noise  and  disturbance,  and 
forget  my  old  habits  of  quiet,  and  care  of 
my  health,  which  my  dear  deceased  friend 
Dr  Doddipoll  had  taught  me.  And  yet 
I  do  not  find  that  my  journey  has  recon- 
ciled me  much  to  the  change,  though  I 
have  had  some  practice  in  the  way  of 
bustle  and  adventure,  as  you  will  find 
from  a  short  account  of  our  excursion. 

As  the  motive  of  our  journey  was  pro- 
fessedly the  re-establishment  of  my  health, 
I  had  reason  to  imagine  that  it  would  be 
conducted  in  the  manner  best  suited  for 
that  purpose.  I  had  made  out  a  little 
Pharmacopeia  of  things  necessary  to  be 
taken  along  with  us  on  the  road:  but, 
would  you  believe  it,  Sir,  our  new  family- 
physician  declared  them  altogether  un- 
necessary ;  and  our  whole  medicine-chest 
was  made  up  of  one  phial,  containing 
two  drachms  of  spirit  of  hartshorn,  and  a 
bottle  holding  about  as  many  pounds  of 
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French  brandy.  But  my  wife  found  room 
in  the  carriage  for  her  favourite  maid,  her 
Spanish  lap-dog,  and  three  band  boxes. 
Her  monkey,  who  arrived  just  before  we 
set  out,  she  was  with  difficulty  prevailed 
on  to  leave  behind  under  the  care  of  the 
housekeeper;  an  acquaintance  indeed  who 
met  us  a  few  miles  out  of  town  on  the  road 
to  England,  rode  up  to  my  wife's  side  of 
the  carriage,  said  he  supposed  Mr  Dy- 
soon  was  following ;  and  pointing  to  the 
corner  where  I  was  stuck  up  among  the 
band-boxes,  told  her  he  was  glad  to  find 
she  had  taken  little  Master  Jackoo  along 
with  her. 

Though  Harrowgate  was  the  place  of 
our  destination,  yet  my  wife  (who  was 
general  of  this  expedition)  thought  it 
might  be  proper  to  stop  at  one  of  the  more 
private  watering-places  in  Cumberland, 
to  initiate  us,  as  it  were,  into  that  sort  of 
life;  as  young  recruits,  I  am  told,  are 
taught  to  stand  their  own  fire,  by  first 
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flashing  their  muskets  in  the  pan.  "We 
accordingly  made  a  halt  at  one  of  those 
places,  with  the  intention  of  staying  some 
weeks ;  but  we  very  soon  tired  of  it,  as 
the  society  was  by  no  means  genteel 
enough  for  my  wife  to  mix  in  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction. 

The  only  people  she  would  allow  us  to 
consort  with,  were  the  family  of  Sir  David 
Dumplin,  a  London  merchant,  who  had 
been  knighted  for  his  eminence  in  com- 
merce, who  had  arrived  a  few  days  before 
us,  with  his  lady  and  three  daughters ;  and 
a  Captain  in  the  army,  who  had  come 
thither  to  recover  the  fatigues  he  had  suf- 
fered during  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and 
whom  Mrs  Dy-soon  took  great  delight  in 
hearing  recount  his  adventures.  We  amu- 
sed ourselves  during  our  stay  by  making 
the  other  members  of  the  party  ridiculous, 
though  they  did  not  want  for  jokes  against 
us  too.  They  called  me  and  my  wife 
"  Death  and  Sin ;"  the  first  I  could  un- 
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derstand  from  my  feebleness  and  bad 
health ;  but  how  they  applied  the  second, 
neither  the  captain  nor  I  could  ever  com- 
prehend j  they  had  several  jests  equally 
low  and  unjust  against  the  family  of  Sir 
David  Dumplin,  who  they  pretended  was 
only  a  sugar-boiler  in  Wapping,  and  had 
been  knighted  on  occasion  of  some  city 
address.  Sir  David  himself,  to  do  him 
justice,  behaved  in  a  very  civil  manner  to 
every  body,  and,  except  sometimes  when 
he  snored  after  dinner,  never  gave  the 
smallest  offence  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany ;  and  as  for  me,  I  was  always,  both 
in  mind  and  body,  inclined  to  peace  and 
quietness.  But  Lady  Dumplin  and  her 
daughters,  with  my  Angelica  and  the  cap- 
tain, were  constantly  at  war  with  the  other 
end  of  the  table,  which  was  divided  into 
two  hostile  and  irreconcileable  provinces. 
Their  differences  might,  indeed,  have  pro- 
ceeded very  disagreeable  lengths,  had  we 
not  contrived  to  erect  a  sort  of  barrier 
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against   hostilities,   by  placing   between 
them   Sir  David  Dumplin  on  one  side, 
and  a  Mrs  Dough,  wife  of  a  rich  baker 
of  Liverpool,  on  the  other,  who  was  na- 
turally of  as  placid  a  disposition  as  Sir 
David,  and  had  the  advantage  of  being 
deaf  into  the  bargain.     By  this  politic 
interposition,  the  peace  was  tolerably  well 
preserved ;  but  as  the  opposite  party,  the 
ungenteels,  increased  daily  by  new  arri- 
vals; and  ours,  the  genteels,  got  no  acces- 
sion that  we  were  disposed  to  allow  of, 
the  place  became  at  last  so  disagreeable, 
and  the  laugh  so  much  louder  against 
than  for  us,  that  we  were  obliged  to  leave 
it  a  good  deal  sooner  than  we  intended, 
and  set  off  for  Harrowgate,  in  company 
with  our  allies,  the  Dumplin  family.    The 
captain  found  it  convenient  to  remain,  ha- 
ving previously  deserted  from  us,  on  some 
difference  with  one  of  the  young  ladies, 
and  made  his  peace  with  the  opposite  side, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  good-natu- 
vol.  v.  2  A 
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red  Mrs  Dough,  with  whom  (from  being 
used  to  speak  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  I 
suppose)  he  contrived  frequently  to  carry 
on  a  conversation. 

To  Harrowgate  our  gentility  attended  us  $ 
but  it  was  a  little  unfortunate  in  not  being 
universally  acknowledged.  There  were 
some  London  people  of  fashion  there,  who 
had  seen  Sir  D.  Dumplin  before,  and  such 
as  had  never  seen  us  did  not  immediately 
perceive  in  Mrs  Dy-soon's  face  and  man- 
ner that  she  had  so  much  good  blood  in 
her  veins  as  did  actuallv  flow  there.  This, 
however,  as  she  was  perfectly  conscious 
of  it  herself,  produced  numberless  bicker- 
ings, and  at  last  obliged  us  to  leave  the 
first  house  we  had  lodged  at,  where  I  had 
got  an  excellent  quiet  apartment,  and  go 
to  another,  where  we  were  much  worse 
accommodated,  but  where  Lady  Dump- 
lin and  the  Hon.  Mrs  Dy-soon  were  the 
first  quality  of  the  set.  Here  she  very 
fortunately  supplied  the  loss  of  our  Gib- 
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raltar  captain,  by  getting  acquainted  with 
an  Irish  gentleman,  Colonel  O'Shannon, 
a  relation  of  ours,  our  ancestors,  as  the 
colonel  and  Mrs  Dy-soon  discovered,  ha- 
ving intermarried  about  the  year  1300. 
The  colonel  still  preserved  the  kindness 
of  a  cousin,  attended  my  wife  wherever 
she  went,  and  made  us  immediately  inti- 
mate with  all  the  company  in  the  house. 
But  the  kindness  had  very  near  proved 
fatal  to  me.  Between  the  bustle  of  his 
numerous  introductions,  the  parties  he 
formed  for  us  at  home,  and  the  jaunts  he 
made  us  take,  to  see  every  thing  that 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  my 
poor  nerves  were  perfectly  overcome ;  and 
though  my  wife  was  always  telling  me  it 
was  all  for  my  good,  I  should  have  cer- 
tainly died  in  their  hands,  had  they  not 
at  last  discovered,  that  my  wife's  seeing 
the  sights  and  taking  the  exercise  would 
be  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  my  health, 
as  if  I  drove  about  and  visited  every  thing 
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in  my  own  person ;  and  so  I  verily  believe 
it  might,  Mr  Lounger,  had  I  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  left  to  enjoy  quiet,  and 
take  care  of  my  health  alone.  But  as  my 
ill-stars  would  have  it,  I  was  generally  left 
to  the  care  of  a  lady,  with  whom,  from 
her  having  the  same  sort  of  nervous  com- 
plaints with  myself,  I  had  contracted  an 
intimacy,  the  dowager  of  an  old  gentle- 
man, who  had,  like  me,  married  his  wife 
for  a  nurse,  and  who  left  her,  after  a  life 
of  happiness  (as  she  used  to  tell  me)  of 
eighteen  months,  in  possession  of  his  whole 
fortune.  But  then  her  nerves,  she  said, 
had  been  so  shattered  bv  his  death,  that 
she  could  find  no  enjoyment  in  any  thing 
in  this  world.  The  disorder  in  her  nerves, 
however,  was  of  a  kind  extremely  different 
from  mine.  None  of  that  weakness  and 
relaxation  which  I  had  experienced  from 
a  child ;  hers,  the  physicians  said,  was  an 
extreme  tension  and  irritability .  She  kept, 
it  seems,  a  female  attendant,  who  was  of 
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the  greatest  use  to  her  in  this  complaint  ; 
but  that  attendant  had  died  just  before 
her  arrival  at  Harrowgate,  and  in  this  un- 
fortunate interval  my  acquaintance  with 
her  began :  so  she  bestowed  all  her  ten- 
sion and  irritability  on  me.  It  makes  me 
quake  when  I  think  of  her,  Mr  Lounger  \ 
and  yet,  though  you  will  call  it  very  silly, 
I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  shake  her  off. 
She  had  become,  I  don't  know  how,  a  sort 
of  Cicisbea  to  me  by  the  common  consent 
of  our  house,  and  I  could  not  get  rid  of 
her  without  a  degree  of  exertion  that  my 
weak  constitution  was  unequal  to.  But 
her  constitution,  as  she  told  us,  was  al- 
ways the  better  for  exertion.  She  exert- 
ed it  on  me  with  a  vengeance.  I  ofteii 
thought  of  the  simile  of  the  vulgar  people 
we  had  left  at  our  last  watering-place. 
Mrs  Rasp  would  have  completed  Mil- 
ton's trio  to  a  hair. 

I  was  very  thankful  when  the  end  of 
the  season  made  me  rid  of  her,  though  it 
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did  not  restore  me  to  home,  or  to  quiet. 
Mrs  Dy-soon,  on  looking  over  the  road- 
book, perceived  what  a  mere  step  it  was 
from  Harrowgate  and  London,  and  cal- 
culated how  much  expence  was  saved  by 
going  to  the  metropolis  now  when  we 
were  more  than  half  of  the  way  from 
Edinburgh.  In  this  idea  she  was  much 
encouraged  by  her  cousin,  Colonel  O'- 
Shannon,  as  well  as  by  Lady  Dumplin, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  ladies  who  had 
come  from  the  capital,  at  whose  houses 
she  was  to  be  most  agreeably  entertained 
if  she  went  thither.  It  was  in  vain  that 
I  urged  my  health,  and  the  danger  of  a 
long  journey;  the  journey  would  do  me 
good,  and  London  was  two  hundred  miles 
south,  which  gave  it  a  great  advantage, 
in  point  of  climate,  to  delicate  people  like 
me.  So  out  we  set  the  day  after  our  friends 
the  Dumplins,  who  were  to  travel  faster 
(as  indeed  I  am  not  able  to  make  long 
journeys,)  and  kindly  undertook  to  pro- 
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cure  lodgings,  and  have  them  ready  for 
our  reception. 

But  their  services  in  that  way  were 
anticipated  by  our  good  friend  Colonel 
O'Shannon,  who  travelled  faster  than  any 
of  us,  as  he  generally  makes  his  journeys 
in  the  stage-coach  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pany, and  sometimes  even  takes  a  stage 
or  two  on  the  outside  to  enjoy  the  air 
and  the  prospect.     We  found  on  our  ar- 
rival that  he  had  provided  us  with  a  lod- 
ging in  the  house  of  a  country-woman  of 
his,  a  milliner  in  the  Hay-market,  who, 
he  told  us,  had  been  reduced  by  misfor- 
tunes to  keep  a  shop,  though  she  was 
descended  from  the   great  O'Neil,  and 
could  claim  kindred  with  himself,   and 
most  of  the  noble  families  in  Europe. 
She  was  very  useful  to  my  wife  in  letting 
her  know  the  fashions  j  and,  with  her  as- 
sistance, Mrs  Dy-soon  contrived  to  fill  I 
don't  know  how  many  band-boxes  and 
trunks,  which  however,  luckily  for  me, 
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grew  to  such  a  magnitude,  as  to  require 
half  a  ship's  room  to  convey  them  j  and 
so  they  were  sent  down  to  Scotland  by 
sea.  As  for  the  Colonel,  he  was  indefati- 
gable in  his  attentions,  and  breakfasted, 
dined,  and  supped  with  us  almost  every 
day.  Indeed,  we  were  the  more  depen- 
dent on  his  company,  as  we  were  disap- 
pointed in  getting  into  any  other  during 
our  five  or  six  weeks  stay  in  town.  We 
never  could  find  any  of  our  Harrowgate 
acquaintance  at  home  3  even  the  Dum- 
plin  family  we  saw  but  for  two  short 
morning  calls  at  our  lodgings  5  Sir  David, 
indeed,  muttered  something  about  our 
eating  a  bit  of  mutton  with  him ;  but 
Lady  Dumplin  said  she  was  sorry  to  say 
that  that  would  be  very  ill-convenient  at 
their  present  house,  which  they  were  just 
about  changing  for  one  in  Bedford- square, 
where  she  hoped  for  the  honour  of  our 
company  at  her  first  rout,  which  was  to 
be  held  the  5th  of  January  next.     They 
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told  us  the  town  was  quite  empty  at  the 
season  when  we  were  there;  but  I  am 
sure  there  was  noise  and  bustle  enough 
of  all  conscience ;  carts  rumbling,  coaches 
rattling,  criers  bawling,  and  bells  ringing 
from  morning  to  night,  and  sometimes, 
as  my  poor  head  felt,  all  night  too.  My 
wife,  however,  luckily  found  it  very  dull, 
otherwise  we  should  not  probably  have 
left  it  so  soon  as  we  did,  though  not  be- 
fore it  had  cost  us  some  hundreds  of 
guineas  to  find  out  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  it  worth  seeing.  Colonel  O'Shan- 
non  carried  us  to  some  sights  such  as  they 
were;  he  shewed  us  the  Tower,  St  Paul's, 
Bedlam,  and  the  three  Bridges  ;  took  us 
to  the  city  Pantheon,  the  Dog  and  Duck, 
and  the  Swearing-house  at  Highgate.  As 
for  genteel  company,  he  regretted  exceed- 
ingly that  almost  all  his  acquaintance 
were  in  the  country ;  but  promised  that 
when  we  came  a^ain  he  would  introduce 
us  to  a  Director  of  the  Bank,  a  Lord  of 
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the  Treasury,  and  the  Master- general  of 
the  Ordnance,  which  last,  he  assured  us, 
had  a  very  particular  friendship  for  him ; 
but,  in  his  absence,  he  made  us  acquaint- 
ed with  a  young  gentleman,  who,  he  said, 
was  one  of  that  great  man's  first  favour- 
ites, and  a  secretary  in  his  office  -3  an  ap- 
pointment which  the  Colonel  had  pro- 
cured for  him.  My  wife  was  very  solici- 
tous to  cultivate  Mr  M'Phelim's  ac- 
quaintance, on  account  of  two  nephews 
of  hers  who  are  in  the  army,  to  whom 
the  Colonel  and  he  have  promised  their 
interest ;  and  we  have  the  greater  reason 
to  rely  on  their  friendship,  as  the  Colonel 
and  his  friend  did  us  the  honour  of  ac- 
cepting a  loan  of  2001.  from  me  (which 
Mr  M'Phelim  wanted  to  make  up  a  sum 
in  the  absence  of  the  Master-general  of 
the  Ordnance)  on  their  joint  security. 

Not  long  after  this  transaction  we  left 
London,  and  I  found  it  some  comfort, 
after  all  my  distresses  and  disturbances. 
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to  find  myself  again  safe  and  sound  in  my 
native  country.  Not  that  I  am  free  of 
the  disquiet  of  my  journey;  it  rings  in 
my  ears  still  in  the  narration  of  my  wife, 
who  has  such  talents  for  description,  that, 
if  I  had  not  witnessed  the  circumstances, 
I  should  have  supposed  Sir  D.  Dumplin  to 
be  a  knight  of  the  garter,  Colonel  O'Shan- 
non  a  lieutenant-general,  and  his  friend 
Mr  M'Phelim  a  privy- counsellor.  She 
makes  all  our  acquaintance  take  notice 
how  much  better  I  am  for  Harrowgate, 
though,  in  fact,  I  never  drank  a  drop  of 
the  water,  and,  except  the  company  of 
Mrs  Rasp,  took  no  sort  of  drug  what- 
ever. I  must  confess,  however,  that  I 
am  no  worse  on  the  whole,  and  am  not 
near  so  much  afraid  of  dying  as  before  I 
was  married.     I  am,  &c. 

Jeremiah  Dy-soon. 
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No.  48.     Saturday,  December  31,  1785. 

Discipidus  est  prions  posterior  dies.  Sen. 

1  he  Lounger  having  now  *'  rounded  one 
revolving  year,"  may  consider  himself  as 

an  acquaintance  of  some  standing  with 
his  readers ;  and,  at  this  period  of  gratu- 
lations,  may  venture  to  pay  them  the 
compliments  of  the  season  with  the  free- 
dom of  intimacy,  and  the  cordiality  of 
friendship.  In  the  life  of  a  periodical  es- 
sayist, a  twelvemonth  is  a  considerable 
age.  That  part  of  the  world  in  which 
his  subject  lies,  he  has  then  had  an  op- 
portunity of  viewing  in  all  its  different  si- 
tuations ;  he  has  seen  it  in  the  hurry 
of  business,  in  the  heyday  of  amuse- 
ment, in  the  quiet  of  the  country  -3  and 
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he  now  attends  it  in  its  course  of  Christ- 
mas festivity  and  holiday  merriment. 

Yet  I  know  not  how  it  is,  that  amidst 
the  gratulations  and  festivity  of  this  re- 
turning season,  I  am  sometimes  disposed 
to  hear  the  one,  and  partake  the  other, 
with  a  certain  seriousness  of  mind  not 
well  suited  to  the  vacancy  of  the  time ; 
to  look  on  the  jollity  around  me  with  an 
eye  of  thought,  and  to  impress,  in  my 
imagination,  a  tone  of  melancholy  on  the 
voices  that  wish  me  many  happy  years. 

As  men  advance  in  life,  the  great  di- 
visions of  time  may  indeed  furnish  matter 
for  seripus  reflection,  as  he  who  counts 
the  money  he  has  spent,  naturally  thinks 
of  how  much  a  smaller  sum  he  has  left 
behind.  Yet,  for  my  own  part,  it  is  less 
from  anxiety  about  what  remains  of  time, 
than  from  the  remembrance  of  that  which 
is  gone,  that  I  am  led  into  this  "  mood  of 
pensiveness."  In  my  hours  of  thought- 
ful indolence,  I  am  not  apt  to  conjune  up 
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phantoms  of  the  future ;  it  is  a  milder  sort 
of  melancholy  that  I  sometimes  indulge 
in  recalling  the  shades  of  the  past.  To 
this  perhaps  the  Lounger's  manner  and 
habits  of  life  naturally  incline  him.  To 
him  leisure  gives  frequent  occasion  to  re- 
view his  time,  and  to  compare  his  thoughts. 
By  the  Lounger  a  few  ideas,  natural  and 
congenial  to  his  mind,  are  traced  through 
all  their  connections  j  while  the  man  of 
professional  industry  and  active  pursuit 
has  many  that  press  upon  him  in  succes- 
sion, and  are  quickly  dismissed.  He  who 
lives  in  a  crowd  gains  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance, but  little  intimacy ;  the  man 
who  possesses  but  a  few  friends,  enjoys 
them  much,  and  thinks  of  them  often. 

Time  mellows  ideas  as  it  mellows  wine. 
Things  in  themselves  indifferent  acquire  a 
certain  tenderness  in  recollection;  and  the 
scenes  of  our  youth,  though  remarkable 
neither  for  elegance  or  feeling,  rise  up  to 
our  memory  dignified  at  the  same  time 
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and  endeared.  As  countrymen  in  a  dis- 
tant land  acknowledge  one  another  as 
friends ;  so  objects,  to  which  when  pre- 
sent we  give  but  little  attention,  are  nou- 
rished in  distant  remembrance  with  a  cor- 
dial regard.  If  in  their  own  nature  of  a 
tender  kind,  the  ties  which  they  had  on 
the  heart  are  drawn  still  closer,  and  we 
recal  them  with  an  enthusiasm  of  feeling 
which  the  same  objects  of  the  immediate 
time  are  unable  to  excite.  The  ghosts  of 
our  departed  affections  are  seen  through 
that  softening  medium,  which,  though  it 
dims  their  brightness,  does  not  impair 
their  attraction ;  like  the  shade  of  Dido 
appearing  to  iEneas, 

"  Agnovitque  per  umbram 
Obscuramj  qualem  primo  qui  surgere  mense 
Aut  videt,  aut  vidisse  putat,  per  nubila  lunam ; 
Demisit  lacrymas,  dulcique  aflatus  araure  est." 

The  hum  of  a  little  tune,  to  which  in 
our  infancy  we  have  often  listened ;  the 
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course  of  a  brook,  which  in  our  childhood 
we  have  frequently  traced;  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  building,  which  we  remember 
almost  entire;  these  remembrances  sweep 
over  the  mind  with  an  enchanting  power 
of  tenderness  and  melancholy,  at  whose 
bidding  the  pleasures,  the  business,  the 
ambition  of  the  present  moment,  fade  and 
disappear. 

Our  finer  feelings  are  generally  not  more 
grateful  to  the  fancy  than  moral  to  the 
mind.  Of  this  tender  power  which  re- 
membrance has  over  us,  several  uses  might 
be  made;  this  divinity  of  memory,  did 
we  worship  it  aright,  might  lend  its  aid 
to  our  happiness,  as  well  as  to  our  vir- 
tue. 

An  amiable  and  ingenious  philosopher 
has  remarked,  that  in  castle-building  no 
man  is  a  villain .*    In  like  manner  it  mav 


*  Dr  Eeid,  in  his  "  Essays  on  the  Intellectual 
Powers  of  Man." 
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perhaps  be  pronounced,  that  every  man  is 
virtuous  in  recollection  j  he  rests  with  pe- 
culiar satisfaction  on  the  remembrance  of 
such  actions  as  are  most  congenial  to  the 
better  parts  of  his  nature,  on  such  plea- 
sures as  were  innocent,  on  such  designs 
as  were  laudable.  It  were  well  if,  amidst 
the  ardour  of  pursuit,  or  the  hopes  of  gra- 
tification, we  sometimes  considered  that 
the  present  will  be  future,  as  well  as  that 
the  future  will  be  present,  that  we  antici- 
pated reflection  as  well  as  enjoyment.  Not 
only  in  those  greater  and  more  important 
concerns,  which  are  what  Shakespeare  calls 
"  Stuff  o'  the  conscience,"  but  in  the  les- 
ser and  more  trivial  offices  of  life,  we  should 
be  more  apt  to  conduct  ourselves  aright, 
did  we  think  that  we  were  one  day  to  read 
the  drama  in  which  we  now  perform,  and 
that  of  ourselves,  and  the  other  personages 
of  the  scene,  we  were  to  judge  with  a  cri- 
tical severity. 

vol.  v.  2  b 
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This  indulgence  of  memory,  this  review 
of  time,  would  blunt  the  angry  and  dis- 
cordant passions  that  jften  prey  on  our 
own  quiet,  as  well  as  on  the  peace  of 
others.  Scarce  any  man  is  so  hard  of 
heart  as  to  feel  himself  an  enemy  over 
the  grave  of  his  foe ;  and  the  remem- 
brance of  contests,  however  just,  with 
those  who  are  now  no  more,  comes  a- 
cross  an  ingenuous  mind  with  a  sort  of 
self-accusation.  The  progress  of  time, 
though  it  may  not  have  swept  our  adver- 
saries from  the  earth,  will  probably  have 
placed  both  them  and  us  in  circumstances 
such  as  to  allay,  if  not  to  extinguish,  our 
resentment.  Prosperity  to  us,  or  misfor- 
tunes to  them,  may  have  soothed  our  an- 
ger into  quiet,  or  softened  it  to  pity.  The 
lessons  of  time  may  have  taught  us,  what 
wisdom  or  prudence  once  preached  to  us 
in  vain,  that  the  object  of  our  contention 
was  not  worth  the  struggle  of  the  contest, 
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that  we  mistook  the  value  of  the  prize,  or 
did  injustice  to  the  motives  of  our  com- 
petitors; or  perhaps  we  have  altered  those 
sentiments  in  which  we  were  formerly  so 
warm,  and  forsaken  those  tenets  we  were 
once  so  positive  to  maintain.  The  hand 
of  time,  imperceptible  in  its  touch,  steals 
the  colour  from  our  opinions;  and,  like 
those  who  look  on  faded  pictures,  *we 
wonder  at  having  formerly  been  struck 
with  their  force. 

Though  it  is  wisely  ordered  by  Provi- 
dence, that  we  should  not  pause  in  the 
pursuits  of  life  to  think  of  its  shortness, 
or  undervalue  every  attainment  from  the 
uncertainty  of  its  duration  when  attained; 
yet  such  a  consideration  may  fairly  enough 
mitigate  a  blameable  eagerness  in  the  chace, 
or  a  blameable  depression  from  its  disap- 
pointment. I  was  very  well  pleased  with 
the  philosophy  of  an  old  soldier,  whom  I 
once  met  with  in  the  environs  of  London, 
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leaning  on  a  crutch,  and  rather  accept- 
ing than  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  chari- 
table. He  told  me,  not  without  some 
importunity  on  my  part,  the  hardships 
and  the  dangers  he  had  encountered ; 
the  number  of  his  campaigns,  the  ob- 
stinacy of  his  engagements,  the  length 
of  his  sieges  5  "  yet  I  failed  in  getting 
Chelsea,"  said  he,  "  because  I  was  ren- 
dered incapable  of  the  service  in  conse- 
quence of  a  rheumatism  contracted  in  a 
winter  encampment ;  and,  more  than  all 
that,  because  my  wife,  somehow  or  other, 
had  disobliged  my  commanding  officer. 
But  I  forget  and  forgive,  as  the  saying  is  j 
and,  thanks  to  such  as  your  honour,  I  can 
make  shift  to  live.  It  is  true,  I  have  seen 
others  get  halberts,  ay,  and  commissions 
too,  that  were  not  better  men  than  my- 
self; but  that  don't  signify.  It  will  be 
all  the  same  an  hundred  years  hence." 
Without  all  the  happy  stoicism  of  the  sol- 
2 
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dier,  we  may  often  sooth  the  pangs  of  en- 
vy, and  the  pinings  of  discontent,  by  the 
consideration  of  that  period,  when  they 
shall  cease  to  disquiet,  when  time  shall 
have  unplumed  the  pageantry  of  gran- 
deur, narrowed  the  domains  of  wealth, 
and  withered  the  arm  of  power. 

Nor  will  this  philosophy  of  time  con- 
vey a  less  important  lesson  to  the  success- 
ful than  to  the  unfortunate.  It  will  mo- 
derate the  luxurious  indulgence  of  the 
rich,  and  restrain  the  wanton  or  useless 
exertions  of  the  powerful.  Every  one 
who  can  look  back  on  a  moderately  long 
life,  will  remember  a  succession  of  envied 
possessors  of  wealth  and  influence,  whose 
luxury  a  thousand  flatterers  were  wishing 
to  share,  whose  favour  a  crowd  of  depen- 
dents were  striving  to  obtain.  Let  those 
who  now  occupy  their  place,  attend  to 
the  effects  of  that  wealth  enjoyed,  of  those 
favours  bestowed.    Let  them  cast  up  the 
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sum  of  pleasure  which  was  produced  by 
the  one,  of  gratitude  or  self-satisfaction 
procured  by  the  other.  If  there  are  any 
whom  elevation  has  made  giddy,  or  power 
rendered  insolent,  let  them  think  how 
long  that  elevation  can  endure,  how  far 
that  power  can  extend :  let  them  consider 
in  how  short  a  space  the  influence  of  their 
predecessors  has  ceased  to  be  felt,  how 
soon  their  appointments  have  made  room 
for  the  appointments  of  others ;  how  few 
of  their  dependents  and  favourites  survive, 
and  of  those  few  how  very  small  a  part 
acknowledge  their  benefactor.  If  some 
of  the  actions  of  such  eminent  persons 
there  are,  which  the  world  still  remembers 
with  approbation,  and  individuals  own 
with  gratitude;  they  are  probably  such 
as,  in  this  review  of  the  past,  it  will  be 
useful  for  their  successors  to  observe  and 
to  imitate.  Those  have  obtained  a  vic- 
tory over  time,  which  is  the  noblest  ex- 
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citement  and  animation  to  virtue;  that 
honest  fame  of  which  the  consciousness 
gives  its  highest  enjoyment  to  the  present, 
which  the  future  can  neither  reproach  nor 
overcome. 
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